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NOTICE. 


The manuscript authorities consulted for this volume consist 
of original papers and correspondence of the duke of Wellington, 
marshal Soult, king* Joseph, Mr. Stuart,^ general Graham, f 
general Pelet,! general Campbell,^ captain Codrington,l| and 
colonel Cox, If together with many private journals and letters of 
officers employed during the war. 

Before the Appendix two papers are inserted, the one a letter 
from major-general Frederick Ponsonby relative to a passage in 
the description of the battle of Talavera ; the other is an original 
note by the emperor Napoleon, which I had not seen when I 
published my fii’st volume. The reader is referred to it as con- 
linnatory of the arguments used by me when objecting to Joseph’s 
retreat from Madrid. 

^ Lord Stuart do Rotliosiiy. t Lord l^yncdoch. 

I First aide-de-canij) lo nmrshal Massena. § Liout.-gov. of Gibraltar. 

II Admiral sir Edward Codringloii. % Governor of Almeida. 

The reader is informed that, in the second volume. Book VJ, & VII. should 
be Book VI,, and Book IX. should be Book VIII. 



To her grace the duchess of Ahrantes. 

September 11, 1833. 

Madam, 

In tho eighth volume of your “ Memoir es^* which I have only 
just seen, I find the following passages : — 

Toutefois, pourquoi done m’etonner de la conduite des Por- 
tugais ? N’ai je pas vu ^c^, eii France^ un des frercs d’armes dc 
Junot souffrir qu’on impriinat, dans un ouvrage traduit de T An- 
glais, des choses revoltantes de faussete siir hii et sur le mar^chal 
Ney ?•••••• Cot ouvrage, fait par un colonel Napier, et qui a 

trouve grace dovant le ministere do la guerre parce qu’il dit du 
bien du ministre, m’a 6te donne a moi^ d moi la tjcuve de Junot, 
conime renferinant des documents authentiques. J"ai du y lire 
une ind^cente attaque centre la vie priv6c d’un homme dont on ne 
pouvait dire aucun mal cominc militaire dans cqtto admirable 
affaire de la Convention do Cintra, puisquo los Anglais ont fait 
passer a une commission militaire ceux qni Tavaient signeo pour 
rAngloterre ; et les beaux vers do Chi Ido Harold suffisont seuls a 
la gloire dc Junot, quand Toriginal de cetto convention ne serait 
pas la pour la proiiver. Heurensement quo jc le possede, moi, 
cet original, et memo dans les deux langues. 11 n'est pas dans 
M. Napier;” 

It is not permitted to a man to discover ill-humour at the 
expressions of a lady ; yet when those expressions are dishonouring 
to him, and that reputation and talents are joined to beauty to 
give them a wide circulation, it would indicate insensibility to leave 
them unnoticed. 

To judge of the talents of a general by his conduct in the 
field has always been the undisputed right of every military 
writer. I will not therefore enter upon that subject, because I 
am persuaded that jour grace could not mean to apply tho words 

revolting falsehoods*^ to a simple judgement of the military 
genius of the duke of Abrantes. Indeed you intimate that the 
offensive passages are those directed against his private life, and 
touching the Convention of Cintra. I think, however, your grace 
lias not perused my work with much attention, or you would 
scarcely have failed to perceive that I have given the Convention 
of Cintra at length in the Appendix. 
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But, in truth, I have only alluded to general Junot*s private 
qualities when they bore directly upon his g^ovemment of Por- 
tugal, and, by a fresh reference to my work, you will find that 
1 have affirmed nothing of my own knowledge. The cha- 
racter of the late duke of Abrantes, as drawn by me, is that 
ascribed to him by the emperor Napoleon, (see Las Cases^} and 
the authority of that great man is expressly quoted. It is against 
Napoleon therefore, and not against me, who am but a repeater 
of bis uncontradicted observations, that your resentment should 
be directed. 

If yoiir grace should deign to dispose of any further thought 
upon me or my work, I would venture to suggest a perusal of 
the Portuguese, and English, and Spanish, and German histories 
of the invasion of Portugal ; or even a slight examination of only 
a small part of the innumerable, and some of them very celebmted 
periodicals w^hich treat of that event. You will bo then con- 
vinced that, so far from having wantonly assailed the character 
of general Junot, I have made no slight effort to stem the torrent 
of abuse with which he has been unjustly overwhelmed; and 
believe me, madam, that the estimation in which an eminent 
man will be held by the world is more surely to bo found in the 
literature of different countries than in the fond recollection of his 
own family. I admired general Junot*s daring character, and 
having enough of the soldier in me to like a brave enemy, I 
have, wherever the truth of history would permit, expressed that 
feeling towards him and towards other French generals whose 
characters and whose acts have been alike maligned by party 
writers in this country: such indeed has been my r(‘gard for 
justice on this point, that J have tlicreby incurred the charge of 
writing with a French rather than a national bias, as your grace 
will discover by referring to my lord Mahon’s History of the War 
of the Succession, in which his lordship has done me the lionour 
to observe that I have written “ by far the best French account 
yet published of the Peninsular War.” 

For my own part 1 still think that to refrain from vulgar abuse 
of a gallant enemy will not be doomed un-Engnsh, although Lord 
Mahon considers it wholly French ; but his lordship’s observation 
incontestibly proves that 1 have discovered no undue eagerness to 
malign any of the French generals, and wuth respect to the duke 
of Abrantes, I could shew that all the offensive passages in my 
work rest upon the published authority of his own countrymen, 
and especially of his great master the emperor Napoleon, ami that 
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they are of a milder expression than those authorities would have 
warranted. It is, however, so natural and so amiable in a lady 
to defend the reputation of her deceased husband, that rather 
than appear to detract in any manner from the grace of such a 
proceeding, I choose to bo silent under the unmitigated severity 
of yqiur grace’s observations. 

Not so, however, with respect to that part of your remarks 
which relate to Marshal Ney. After carefully re-examining every 
sentence I have written, I am quite unable to discover the slightest 
grounds for your grace’s accusations. In all parts of my work 
the name of Ney is mentioned with praise. I have not,’ indeed, 
made myself a partizan of marshal Ney in relating his disputes 
with marshals Soult and Massena, because I honestly believed 
that he was mistaken ; neither have 1 attributed to him unbounded 
talents for the higher parts of war, but this is only matter of 
opinion which the world is quite capable of appreciating at its 
true value ; and upon all other points I have expressed admiration 
of marshal Ney’s extraordinary qualities, his matchless valour, 
his heroic energy ! 

In the hope that your grace will now think it reasonable to 
soften the asperity of your feelings towards my work, I ^ke my 
leave, with more of admiration for your generous warmtlviu de- 
fence of a person so dear to you, than of any sentiment of resent- 
ment for the harsh terms which you have employed towards 
myself. And I remain, madam, 

Your very obedient servant, 

William Napieu, Colonfl. 


Letters to the Author received since the piihlication of the Is^ 

Edition, 

Mamisel-houscy near liridgewatery 
16t/i October y 18131. 

Sill, 

The well-merited deputation which your work on the Peninsular 
war already possesses, and the probability there is that from its 
general correctness, and the deep research displayed in its pro- 
duction^ it will be referred to in after times as the most faithful 
record of the operations of the British army in the Peninsula, 
induces ino to refer you to a passage in the 3d vol. page 348, 
wherein my name is mentioned as commanding the cavalry on the 
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8th of October, 1810, when Massena’s advanced guard drove the 
cavalry picquets out of Rio Major. 

The account which you give of that affair is substantially cor- 
rect with the exception of my having the command. I com- 
manded a brigade only ; Sir S. Cotton was present in Alcoentre, 
and commanded the whole force upon the occasion, as yo^^may 
satisfy yourself by referring to the London Gazette, wherein ap- 
pears a letter from that officer to Lord Wellington of the 9th of 
October detailing the whole proceeding. 

As correctness must ever be the aim of the impartial historian, 
I trust you will do me the justice of inserting this letter In the 
forthcoming volume. 

I have the honour to be, 

&c. &c. &c. 

John Slade, Lt.-Geneual. 

Note by Colonel Napier.-^'My nccount of tho ailair of Rio Major was chiefly 
taken from the manuscript journal of the late Major Somers Cocks, who took a 
distinguished share in the skirmish ; in that account General Slade was men- 
tioned as commanding the rear-guard for the day. Hence my error. 


Woolwich, September 7, 1833. 

Dear Sir, 

In perusing the 3d volume of your History of the Peninsular 
War, I observe in the account of the battle of Albuera, that 
you ascribe to me exertions on the riglit of our position, which 
in reality arc due to Sir Julius Hartman, who commanded the 
British and German artilleiy, as I did that of the Portuguese in 
the battle ; the two commands being independent of each other, 
and both were thanked by lord Beresford in the orders and des- 
patches. 

I have to explain that my guns, by lord Beresford 's orders, 
were posted, for a great part of the battle, on favourable ground 
about 750 or 800 yards from the bridge, and about 700 yards 
from the village. Their fire bore effectually upon the bridge, 
and the road fropi it to Albuera, and I w^as not ordered to the right 
till towards the close of the battle. 

' In conclusion I can only add that you will oblige me by giving 
publicity to this statement in a note to your next volume. » 

I remain, dear sir, 

&c. &c. &c. 

A. Dickson. 
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THE BATTLE OF ALBUERA. 


There was a man in Islington, 

And he was wondrous wise. 

He jumped into a quickset hedge. 
And scratched out both his eyes.” 




A JUSTIFICATION, 
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In my Reply to various opponents, I pledged myself to 
give authorities for certain important facts disputed by 
the author of the work entitled, ** Further Strictures on 
Colonel Napier's History of the Feninsular Wur” I 
now redeem that pledge, which I gave, not as thinking it 
necessary to take more notice of a writer, whose ill-founded 
pretensions to authority and whose incorrectness I had 
already so thoroughly exposed in my reply ; but to shew 
that no weakness then withheld me from dissecting his 
second production as completely as I had done his first ; 
and also because I thought it due to ray readers, before the 
publication of a fourth volume, to substantiate the accuracy 
of my third volume. In this view, I will now take the 
disputed facts in the order of events, and placing my own 
statement first, in each case, support it by authority. 

Almeida. — The lieutenant-governor Da Costa was tried 
and shot. “ The only evidence against him being an 
explanatory letter, written, to lord Liverpool, by colonel 
Cox, when a prisoner at Verdun." 

Autliority. Mr. Stuart to lord Castlereagh, Lisbon, 
July 25th, 1812. 

“My Lord, — It may not be irrelevant to mention to 
ydur lordship that, upon the evidence of a dispatch which 
general Cox, the late governor of Almeida, while a prisoner 
in France, addressed to lord Liverpool, relating the cir- 
cumstances which led to the fall of that fortress in 1810, 
the person who exercised the functions of lieutenant-go- 
vemor at the time of the capture has been condemned to 
deatJuby a court-martial." . 

Hattie of Busac6'.-^“ The %th Portuguese regiment 
was broken to pieces" 

Authorities. 1°. Extract from 9 . memoir. 4 lrawn up by 
colonel Walter, staff-officer of the 2d division and an eye- 

b 2 
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witness. “ As the Firench formed on the plateau, they 
were cannonaded from -our position ; and a regiment of 
Portuguese, either ilie %th or 16M infentry^ which were 
formed in advance of the 74th, threw in some voUfeys, but 
was quickly driven into the potion.’* 

2®. Extract of a letter from an officer of the 9th British 
regiment, also an eye-witness. ** The Bth Portuguese 
regiment is extolled, which I know gave way to a man, 
save their commanding ojficer and ten or a dozen men at 
the outside i but he and they were amongst the very 
foremost of the ranks of the 9th British.” 

Before quitting this subject, I will notice a foolish 
accusation made by the author of the ■“ Further Stric- 
tures^’ namely, that I have, from partial motives, been 
silent upon a gallant charge made by the 19th Portuguese 
regiment. To which I answer, on my own authority, as 
an eye-witness, that no such charge as this writer has 
described took place. The 19th Portuguese were not 
posted in front of the convent ; that ground was occupied 
by the light division in first line, and by the Germans in 
second line. There was, indeed, a Portuguese regiment 
(possibly the 19th) which was posted on the mountain, 
nearly a mile to the right of the convent, and in front 
of the brigade of guards ; and when the skirmishers of 
Marchand’s division pushed back their opponents, this 
regiment made an advance in support of the covering light 
tixx>ps. It was a handsome demonstration of vigour and 
courage ; but it is an absuixl exaggeration to call it a fine 
charge, because the line never was nearer to the enemy’s 
skirmishem than a hundred yards : and for the truth of 
this I appeal to the light division, and especially to the 
artilleiy, who were at the time, firing upon the main body 
of the French troops said to have been charged. 

Operations in the Alemtejo. — Under this head, it is 
scarcely necessary to notice the silly special pleading of 
the author of the'"** Further Strictures” relative to captain 
Squires and the batteries constructed on tire left of tlie 
Vide ^ Tagus during Massena’a stay at Santarem. Both that 
History of officer and colonel Jones say that the batteries were meant 
1 ^ 6 ^ 111 . command masuh of the Zezere. It is ridiculous to 
suppose thkt captiun Squires, who constructedihem, did 
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not know what their object was, or whether they were 
fitted to obtain it ! I will not waste time in vindi- 
cating myself further ; but upon the other points of 
importan<%, my answers shall be full and satisfactory to 
all but marshal Beresford and this writer. 

1®. ** JBeresford arrived at JPortalegre with 20,000 
infantry^ 2,000 cavalry, and 18 guns.” 

Authority. Lord Wellington to lord Liverpool, Louzao, 
March 16, 1811. 

1 heard of the fall of Badajps on the night of the 
13th and 14th ; and major-general Cole’s division was 
moved on Espinhal on the 14th, in order afterwards to 
continue its route into the Alemtejo, and it marched in 
that direction yesterday. We shall have in that province 
22,000 men, of which nearly 2,200 will he cavalry.” In 
addition to which, I found it stated in sir B. D’Urban’s 
memoir, that even after the passage of the Gvxtdiana, tl»e 
army was still 21,400 strong, with 18 guns. 

2°. Combat of Campo Mayor . — The French and the 
\^th dragoons charged through each other twice. 

My authority for this fact was an eye-witness, whose 
testimony is confirmed in the following statement, drawn 
up by an officer of the 13th dragoons, who was one of 
those engaged ; and whose statement 1 give entire, as 
confirming my account of the afi'air in other important 
])oints. 

“ On the morning of the 2.5th March, 1811, the army 
moved from its bivouac position towards Campo Mayor, 
and the 13th light dragoons in its proper place in the 
column of march, until the ground in front was found 
sufficiently open for the operations of cavalry when the 
whole were ordered to the front. The cavalry consisted 
of the 3d dragoon guards, and 4th dragoons under the 
command of colonel De Grey ; the 1st and 7th regiments 
of Portuguese cavalry, under the command of colonel 
Otway; and the 13th dragoons, under the command of 
lieutenant-colonel Head and brigadier-general Long. 

On gaining the front, contiguous columns of half 
squadrons were formed, anJ the whole moved forward at 
a brisk trot, under the guidance of general Long, who 
directed the movements of the cavalry on that morning. 
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A troop ihNa tile Idth dragoons, tuid detaefam^ts from 
the other regiments, wMte sent to act as skirmishers on 
the risii^ ground on the' right, and to protect the right 
flank of the column. At this period, the strength of the 
13th dragoons was reduced to two squadrons, having one 
squadron detached with the light division under the 
command of colonel Colboume, a hoop with a Portuguese 
in&ntry brigade under the command of colonel Colliers, 
and the troop employed as skirmishers ; in consequence, 
the actual strength of the two squadrons did not exceed 
48 file each squadron, making a total of 192 men. 

** General Long having found a fit opportunity, ordered 
a line to be formed, which moved on, and gained the top 
of the rising ground, when the enemy were perc«ved on 
the plain below, formed up* and presenting three strong 
bodies of cavalry. From an intelligent troop-serjeant- 
msyor of the enemy, who was this day wounded and taken 
prisoner, and who, from being employed in the otfice of 
the French adjutant-general, had a perfect knowledge 
of the force now opposite ; it was learned that it consisted 
of the following numbers and regiments: — 2d hussars, 
300 men ; 10th hussars, 350 ; 26th heavy dragoons, 160 ; 
and 4th Spanish chasseurs, 80 : making a total of 880 
men. The Portuguese regiments formed on the left of 
the 13th, and received orders to support; tlie heavy brigade 
were formed at some distance in the rear of the 13th, and 
outflanked it on the right ; and the British and Portuguese 
infantry and artillery were forming as fast as they arrived 
on the ground, coming up in double quick time. 

“ On the 13th being formed, which was done with as much 
regularity and precisicm as on a field-day, general Long 
gave his final orders to colonel Head to attack the enemy ; 
and tlie turo squadrons moved forward, receiving the words 
march, trot, canter, and charge fimn their respective 
leaders. The enemy came on in a gallaid: and determined 
style ; and on the word charge being given, every horse 
was let <mtf and the mm cheered ; the enemy did the same. 
The crash was tremendous ; both parties passed each other ^ 
mtd at some short distance in the rear of the enemy, the 
\2th came dbOitt ; the enemy did the same, and a second 
charge took place with equal violmce, when the conflict 
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hecarm perimal toUh the eabre. After eo/Me -Hard j^hting 
in this incmner, the enemg gate way, and the pursuit eoni- 
menced. During this time, two battailioos of French 
ia&ntry, which were in the rear of th^'Cavalry, formed 
line ; and on their cavalry clearing their fioHtj- pursued by 
the 13th, they opened a heavy fire of musketry on the 
latter, by which many men and horses fell : in this pursuit, 
the two regiments of Portuguese cavalry under the com- 
mand of colonel Otway joined. For some time on the 
road, the French dragoons, in small parties, made fight ; 
but being at length totally dispersed, they no longer made 
resistance, but surrendered when come up with. 

“ The pursuit now continued at a rapid rate, it being the 
object to gain their front, and capture the whole, as well as 
the enormous quantity of baggage on the road, with their 
artillery ; as it was taken for granted a proper support 
would have been sent after the regiment, and that there 
was not any thing to be apprehended from the enemy’s 
infantry, which was behind ; supposing a good account 
would be given of them, when it was considered the force 
of British and Portuguese that was left on the ground. 

And the pursuit did not cease till stopped at the bridge 
of Badajos, when, on consultation being held, it was 
judged prudent to fall back on the support, and secure 
all prisoners and captures. Sixteen pieces of artillery, 
each drawn by eight mules, numbers of waggons, immense 
quantities of baggage of all descriptions, provisions, stores, 
horses and mules ; in short, the whole of the stores which 
the enemy had collected in Campo Mayor, and which, on 
tliat morning, were removed from thence to be placed at 
Badajos, owing to the rapidity of the pursuit, were captured. 

** On nearing Badajos, some of the drivers, supposing 
themselves safe, when within the fire of the guns on the 
fortifications, refused to surrender, and kept whipping on 
their mules : those were sabretf, and the mules mounted 
by men of the 13th. The retreat was continued for some 
mile% in the most orderly manner, the men in high spirits, 
until information not to be doubted was received, that the 
French infantry which was left on the ground werq coming 
forward, and supported by a considerable body of that 
cavalry, which had surrendered, and who, on seeing their 
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inftiiiLtiy coming on, recovered their horses and arms. To 
attack this force was considered so imprudent, that it was 
decided (as there appeared no hopes of support) to aban- 
don all the captures, make a detour to the right of the 
road, and endeavour to join the army. It can only be felt 
by those in similar situatiQns, what the feelings of all were, 
when this decision was . found to be absolutely necessary. 
Late in the evening, the T^itit^ after a hard day’s duty, 
went into bivouac in the neighboSlrhQ^ of Campo Mayor.” 

To this clear, modest, and authentit^iat^tement, 1 add 
the following observations upon the general cmiduct of this 
action by captain Arthur Gregory, and colonel ‘William 
Light, both serving at the time in the 4th dragoons. 

The surprise of the French troops at Campo Mayor was 
so complete, that when the cavalry had got abreast of the 
fortress the enemy’s infantry were only just turning out on 
their alarm post outside, arriving by two’s and three’s. 
The heavy brigade were bringing up their right should- 
ers to charge, when the marshal himself rode up and stopped 
them. The artillery which had opened its fire on the retiring 
column, were ordered to cease after a very few rounds, 
and the enemy allowed to retire, unfollowCd and unmo- 
lested, to Badajos, over a perfectly open and flat country.’* 

The situation of the French column of infantry, at 
the time when the heavy brigades were desired to halt 
at Campo Mayor, is thus described by colonel Light. 

As they were retreating in close column a very short 
distance in advance, and on our left, I had a better oppor- 
tunity of seeing them than those in the centre or right of 
our brigade, as I was on the left of the left half squadron 
of the whole brigade; consequently, nearer to them than 
any one else. We were so near that the whole nearly of 
the rear rank and some oflicers on the flank turned round, 
made a sudden stop, and it appeared to me they were 
going tO; lay down their arms. I recollect saying to the 
Serjeant next to me, * If we go on a few’ yards further they 
will throw down their arms, for, look, they are ready io do 
so now.’ At this very moment we were halted, the French 
shouldered their arms again, gave a shout of joy, faced 
abemt, iSlfd^marched off.” 

This tejs^imohy, joined to the acknowledged fact that 
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the French did triumphantly carry oS their recovered guris 
to Badajos, verifies the main points in my account of the 
affair of Campo Mayor; and with respect to the presence 
of colonel Colbome, which the author of the Strictures so 
flippantly denies, I repeat the fact, upon the authority of 
colonel Colborae himself. This writer also, although 
equivocally, denies that the 13th dragoons were repri- 
manded by marshal Beresford for pursuing the French; 
yet the fact was notorious at the time, and the actual 
reprimand, (a very severe one,) as given in general orders, 
has since been published by Mr. C. E. Long in his reply 
to this writer’s aspersions of the late lieutenant-general 
Long. In my work I have said that they were, perhaps, 
justly reprimanded; I now retract that assertion. Having 
acquired more full information of the conduct of the 13th 
dragoons, and of the actual state of affairs, I retract it as 
unjust. I think they were unjustly reprimanded; • I think 
they deserved the greatest praise, and that the ** unsparing 
admiration” of the tahole army was well founded. 

30. It breach of Hadajos was not clostd” ^c. ^c. 

4°. “ Jieresford should have marched upon Merida.” 

5°. “ Beresford believed that Soult would only act on the 
defensive.” 

These assertions involve matter of opinion and matter of 
fact. The opinions I leave to the judgement of others. 
The matters of fact are as follows: — 

L’. That if he had moved by Merida or been less slow 
in his after operations, Badajos was in no condition to re- 
sist. 

2°. That the road to Merida was practicable for troops. 

3^ That the impression made on the French by the 
unexpected appearance of so large a force, and by the 
valorous conduct of the 13th dragoons at Campo Mayor, 
rendered the movement by Merida a sure operation. 

4°. That^ Beresford, unable to j udge rightly of the real 
state of aflairs, thought that Badajos would be evacuated, 
whenever the allies passed the Guadiana. 

5°. That up to the 21st of April, at least, lord Welling- 
ton did not thinh well of the marshals operations. 

The first of these facts scarcely requires any authority, 
seeing that, from the nature of the case, Badajos must 
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ITaye be^i iU-prepaned for a sii^; yet 1 hare idnindant 
proof. 

Colonel J<»ies in Ms Sieges, pa^ge 3, writes thus:—" At 
this time March) the French had been in possession 

of Badajos oaky a fortnight, and the works and batteries 
of their recent siege, still afforded considerable cover. The 
breach teas open, and the garrison ill-supplied with pro- 
visions, ammunition, stores; the re-capture, therefore, not 
only seemed inevitable, but easy if speedily invested ; but 
the river Guadiana interfered, and there was neither a 
pontoon train, nor other means with the army for cros»ng 
the river.” 

The last passage of this quotation shews that the move- 
ment by Merida was, as 1 have asserted, essential, because 
there was a bridge there, and it is foolish to plead in bar, 
lord Wellington’s instructions to pass at Jerumenha. They 
were given under the notion that all things for an immediate 
passage were in readiness ; but it was not so, and Beres- 
ford, following the letter, neglected the spirit of his instruc- 
tion, which was to recover Badajos as speedily as possible. 

The important fact of the denuded state of Badajos 
does not, however, rest on colonel Jones’s single testimony. 
Colonel Lamarre, the commander of the French engineers, 
employed in the town at the time, in his jouraal of the 
siege, says, “ The English committed a great fault in 
wasting eight days before Olivenza, which must have fallen 
after the taking of Badajos, and with a little more boldness 
amd penetration, Hadajos might have been attached with 
success in the beginning of April. From the 12th of March 
the French had been working to fill up the trenches, to 
repair the breach, and to make other restorations, especially 
the Pardaleras, which was a heap of ruins. But materials 
were rare, and masons scarce. It was not until the 21st 
of April that the breach was closed, and the state of the 
said breach had been a source of great rnieasiness, because 
if jfSre or six thousand men had appeared before Sadajos at 
the end of March, that place, in a bad state and feebly 
garrisoned, must have fallen in a short time.'' 

In this last paragraph we have also another proof that Me- 
rida would have been the best line of operations under the 
existing circumstances. But to proceed with Lamarre. 
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** armameiit of the place was augmented by the 
guns brought from, Campo Hlayor** (Those very ^uns 
^^ich the 13th dragoons took and marshal . Beresford lost 
agnin). ** The former siege and the preparations for defence 
had, however, exhausted all the resources of the town, 
and the neighbouring country, and yet, so pressed were the 
engineers for wood, that so late as the 22d of April,” (that 
is, fourteen days after Beresford had crossed the Guadiana) 
“ a strong detachment was sent out to fetch timber.” This 
detachment, as may be seen in the body of my work, was 
nearly cut off by lord Wellington, who lost no time, after 
he arrived, in ascertaining the real state of the garrison. 

Thei’e is, however, other and evetx better proof than 
this of the denuded state of Badajos, namely, the 
original register-book of the French ^ governor’s orders 
and correspondence, from which I extract the following 

1°. To the royal commissary of the province, 10th April, 
181 1. — “ The place of Badajos being unfurnished of tim- 
ber, it is proper to fix upon some place to cut it,”’ &,c. &c. 
“ I pray you to make all diligence on this subject, and to 
employ all means in your power.” 

\2th April. To the same. I send you two states of 
the articles wanting in Badajos to complete us for three 
months’ consumption of 4,630 rations of food, and 300 of 
forage per day, besides the objects necessary for the sick.” 
The quantity required is not given, but it must have been 
considerable from what follows, viz., “ I pray you, in con- 
se<pience, to make immediate requisitions on the villages of 
the province for the quick supply of the same.” The 
paymaster-general has nofurtds to pay for the wtyrks of the 
place.*’ 

Order of the day, 10 th April. — “ From to-morrow the 
troops of the garrison will receive only three quarters ration 
of bread daily.” 

14#A April . — “ Our mills can mahe no more flour for 
want qf charcoal.” ( dfaire battre les meulles.) “ The en- 
gineers also are much embarrassed for want of this article, 
which is, however, indispensable.” 

26th April. To the royal commissary, No brandy 

can be given to the workmen ; there is none in the maga- 
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zines, except that which I have reserved for the gunners 
in case of a siege.” 

Thus there is no doubt of the real state of Badajos up 
to the end qf April. 

But I have said that ** general Imas, when he surren- 
dered to Soult, had plenty of provisions” and the writer 
of the “ Strictures” asks how this can be reconciled with 
the French garrison being in want. 

The following extract from lord Wellington to lord Liver- 
pool proves the fact as to Imas. “ Louzao, March 16th. 
The garrison (that is the Spanish) wanted neither am- 
munition nor provisions.” 

Imas had only to hold out a few days that succour might 
arrive; and with respect to the cavil in the Strictures, I 
answer, that after he surrendered, not only his garrison 
but the other prisoners and the French anny were princi- 
pally fed from the resources of Badajos, and that the French 
garrison also had been living for a fortnight in that town. 
It is therefore quite possible that Imas might have had 
plenty, and the French garrison veiy little. For example, 
captain Malet, an officer employed near Mendizabel, at 
the period of Soult’s siege, writes thus: — “ Badajos, 8th 
February. There are sufficient provisions for several months 
for a garrison of 6000 men, but if the present number of 
troops are kept here, amounting to nearly sixteen thousand 
men, the place cannot hold out long.” 

I now come to the other four facts, namely, the practi- 
cability of the road to Merida, the impression of terror 
made upon the French, the false notions of Meresford rela- 
tive to the enemy, and lord Wellington's opinion of the 
operations. 

The proof of the three first will be found below in an 
extract from a letter addressed by marshal Beresford to 
the plenipotentiary, Mr. C. Stuart. For it is not a little 
curious, that the writer of the Strictures, who pretends to 
have direct authority from the marshal to contradict my 
statement, and who accuses me of ignorance, shopld yet 
be so ignorant himself that I am able to rebut his charges 
by the testimony of the very man, whose cause he espouses. 
Meanwhile, |[:.,make little account of his argument about 
the aiiny of the centre advancing, and of the danger of 
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the position beyond- the Quadiaina; because the latter would 
have been in no manner different from what it was after 
passing at Jerumenha; and it is evident, from the marshal’s 
letter, that the army of the centre (if, indeed, its existence 
was even known by him) did not enter into his calculations ; 
and is only introduced by this writer to mystify the subject. 
The notion that Latour Maubourg, (Mortier was not, as 
this ill-informed writer supposes, then with the army,) by 
passing through Badajos, would cut off the retreat, is 
also unsustainable. My proposition was to place the 
allies between Badajos and the French army ; basing its 
feasibility upon the fact, that the latter was feeble, sui'- 
prised by the presence of the former, and astounded by 
the charge of the 13th dragoons. Moi'eover, Beresford, 
in his public dispatch, calls Latour Maubourg’s army only 
five thousand ; he could, therefore, have had no fear of 
it : and, with the allied araiy on both sides of the Guadiana, 
it would certainly have been easier to throw a bridge than 
when possessing only the right bank. But that there was 
little danger in having the communication by Merida, is 
still better proved by the fact, that lord Wellington did 
order Beresford, when the bridge at Jerumenha was swept 
away, to occupy Merida, to establish his communications 
by that very line, and to alter his cantonments accordingly. 

Authorities. Marshal Beresford to Mr. C. Stuart, 
Elva.s, April 1, 1811. 

“ I scarcely thinh the French will remain in Badajos, 
as 1 cannot believe they will let so considerable a force as 
tvill be necessary for its defence be isolated from their field, 
army, which of itself is not very great, and cannot relieve 
that part so isolated, but by abandoning Andalusia, and 
then, perhaps, not equal to it. I hope to be able to pass 
the Guadiana, at all events, the 4th ; but most vcxatiously 
a vagabond ofiicer of the driver’s corps, in conducting the 
five Spanish boats saved from Badajos, absolutely overset 
two in as fair a road as any in England ; and wdiich, with 
the present swell of the river, will give me some difficulty. 
Th'e pontoons sent from Lisbon (English) were only fit for 
infantry.” “ I have got the Spaniards at Albuquerque, 
at least all the armed ; and the sooner the anifts are sent 
for the others the better, that we may send them to their 
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own country, that I have now opened for them.. I propose, 
in passing the Ouadiana, that they nutrch to Merida; 
OMdf if the enemy remain in BadajoSy 1 shall bring them 
on my right to Lobau or Talavera. The chace which my 
countrymen of the 18tli dragoons gave on the 25th was 
literally a fox>chase of two leagues, without drawing bit ; 
and which, though it lost me three battaKons of infantry 
that must else have been surrounded, ?ias given, a terror 
to the French that is, perhaps, equal to the capture of the 
infantry. The Portuguese joined very handsomely, and 
appear equally to have enjoyed the chace.” 

How the 13th dragoons by beating the cavalry, taking the 
convoy, and interposing between the infantry and Badajos, 
while the heavy dragoons, the artillery, and infantry of the 
allies were on the flank and rear of the French infantry ; 
how this prevented the latter from being surrounded, does 
not, I say, very clearly appear j but it is clear, from the 
above letter, that tlie marshal, by sending the Spaniards to 
Merida, thought the road practicable ; that he anticipated 
little or no opposition from the French after the Vampo 
Mayor affair, seeing that he says, he had then opened, the 
Spaniards' country for them ; that the enemy were struck 
with terror ; and that their field-army was not great. 
Finally, it is as clear that he was quite unable to judge 
of the tme state of affairs, inasmuch as his expectations 
were all signally frustrated by the course of events. 
Badajos was not evacuated; it would have been stranger 
if it had. The French did suffer its garrison to be isolated, 
and they did also relieve it, and without abandoning 
Andalusia. This letter confirms also my assertion that 
marshal Beresford thought Soult would act entirely on the 
defensive ; and that no doubt may exist on that head, 1 
will give an extract from another letter of the marshal’s 
to that effect, supporting it by one from lord Wellington, 
which I transpose from my Appendix to this place. 

Marshal Beresford to Mr. C. Stuart, 27th April, 1811. 
Bxtract. , 

It is said Sovlt is assembling a force on our side of 
Seville; his number is, however, I think, much exagge- 
rated, but I cannot speak certain about it.” 

Lord Wellington to lord Liverpool, Elvas, May 2, 1811. 
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“ On tile night of the 15th instant, I received from 
marshal sir William Benesford letters of the 12th and 13tk 
instant, which reported that marshal Soult had broke up 
from- Seville about the lOth, and had advanced towards 
Estremadura, luttvnthstanding the reports which had been 
previously, receivedf that he was busily occupied in strength- 
ening SeuMlCf and the approacl^ to that • dty, by worksy 
and that aU his measures indicated an intention to remain 
an the defensive in Andalusia ; /, ihereforey set out on the 
following morning!” 

The last parr^raph indicates pretty broadly that lord 
Wellington had not much confidence in the talents of 
inarslial Beresford, when opposed to Soult ; but the fol- 
lowing extract from another letter more fully discloses the 
cause of his repairing in person to Esti'emadura. 

Elvas, April 21st, lord Wellington to Mr. C. Stuart. 

“ lam afraid that we have lost some valuable time here, 
and I am come to -put matters in the right road ; and to 
come to an understanding with Castanos and, if possible, 
with Blake, respecting our future operations.” 

6°. Want of guns, stores, promsions, and pontoons . — 
My charge against the Portuguese government was, 
perhaps, put too broadly : yet it is untrue to say, as this 
writer has done, that the government had not to do with 
these matters ; they had a great deal to do with them, 
and also with the storing of the fortresses, the food of the 
Portuguese troops, and with the means of transport fbi\ 
every thing. If the writer of the ** Strictures” has 
really received any information from the marshal upon 
this subject, he must know that on all those points the 
negligence of the government, and of their “ Junta de 
Viveres,” and the false reports and assertions by which 
they endeavoured to cover that negligence, were sources 
of continual and most serious distress to lord Wellington, 
who could not, until the end of the year, procure even a 
decree for the abohtion of tlie Junta de Viveres ;” and 
who cpuld at no time get deUnquents punished. He 
must know also that, after the battle of Puentes, the 
Poiluguese troops were without any ammunition, because 
of the negligence of the government ; that one of the 
principal reforms in the administration sought for by lord 
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Wellington was the consolidation of the branches of the 
arsenal under one head ; and that it was not till February, 
1812, (one year after this period,) that Mr. De Lemos 
returned from tlie Brazils with full authority for Beresford 
to control the administration in all that regarded the 
Portuguese army. This writer should also have known 
that the engineer’s stores ordered up to Flvas for 
Beresford’s siege (for which see colonel Jones’s Journal) 
were not, as colonel Jones supposes, kept back because 
t^e exhausted state of the country would not afford 
carriages, but because government would not enforce the 
requisitions for them. 

Lord Wellington’s operations undoubtedly depended 
much upon the Portuguese government; and I am justified 
in blaming that government, because it almost always 
failed to do its duty. I am unwilling, therefore, on this 
pamphleteer’s authority, to.^iminish the censure. I am 
unwilling to suppose lord Wellington relied not upon the 
government but upon Beresford ; because if the guns and 
ammunition were under the control of the marshal, he 
alone would be answerable for deficiencies of that kind, 
which would be a most serious charge. Let us now hear 
colailel Jones upon the extent of those deficiencies. 

“ The strength of Badajos had not been duly appre- 
ciated ; and the means prepared for its reduction in 
artillery, ammunition, and stores, were altogether too 
inconsiderable.” — “ It may be considered fortunate that 
the approach of marshal Soult’s army caused the siege 
to be raised ; as otherwise, after a furiher sacrifice of men 
in other feeble attempts, it woidd have brought itself to 
a conclusion from inability to jiroceed.” 

Were I malicious, I might hero leave marshal Bert'sfbrd 
to the care of his kind friend ; but as I am desirous of 
clearing myself more thoroughly from any charge of 
injustice against the Portuguese government, and although 
it would be sufficient to observe that, without means of 
transport, neither guns, nor ammunition, nor stores could 
Imj brought up to the scene of operations, I will insert 
some extracts fi’om lord Wellington’s correspondence 
which bear more directly on the question, and which show 
that, although Beresford might nomihally have had the 
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control of the arsenals^ the government, through the junta 
of the arsenal, had in reality the charge of supplying the 
guns and ammunition and provisions. 

To Mr. Stuart, Celerico, March 31, 1811. 

I also beg you to draw the attention of the govern- 
ment to the operations on the frontiers of Alemtejo ; these 
are becoming of the utmost importance, not only to 
Portugal but to the allies in general. It is obvious they 
cannot be carried on without a constant communication 
with the magazines, as well at Abrantes as with those* 
at Lisbon ; for the inhabitants of Alemtejo will supply 
nothing to the* tre)ops. I now request you to give notice* 
to the; government that they imist either enforce their cnen 
law strictly, and ohlige the inhabitants of Alemtejo to give 
the commissaries of the army the nse of their carriages 
for the payment of hire, or the operations upon that 
frontier must he discontinuedy and 1 must draw the army 
bach to its magazines. That province has been uyitonched 
by the enemy; the carriages must he in it ; and yet I hare 
been able to j^'f^ocure only thirty-four y to remove the articles 
necessary to establish an hospital for marshal lieresford’^s 
cor 2 }s at Estremos. If the government are tired of the 
war, and do not choose to exert themselves to oblige the 
peojde to bring forward the ineans which are rerjuired to 
enahle the army to carry on its operations at a distance 
from its magazines, it is necessary that it should he known 
to the Jiritish governmenty that they may adopt such 
measures as they may think proper?'* 

Elvas, May 20, 1811. 

I enclose the copy of a memorial which has b(;en put 
into my hands by major Dicksem, of the artillery, regarding 
the march of certain guns demanded for the service of 
thifi garrison from Lisbon. J trust that the movement of 
the guns has not been susj)ended, as their early arrival u 
very important; and 1 shall be obliged to you if you 
will make enquiry upon the subject. 

It is perfectly true that major Aretitschild left the 
reserve of his artillery, that is, his spare ammun^ioiiy, at 
Sarogoza between Celerico and Ponte Murcellai Why? 
Pccause his mides and cattle had been starved on the Rip 
Mayor, and could tiot draw it any farther ; and because • 
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tht\pux0igiraie$ of the country wouid mppiy no vutaan* of 
to draw it on.** 

Elvas, May 27. 

** I hear from colonel Le Mesurier that, notwithstanding 
the breeze which colonel Rosa has made about Arentschild, 
there is no ammunition for the Portuguese troops and 
artillery, even at Coimbra” ! ! 

Let me now close this part of the subject by a con- 
clusive extract from marshal Beresford’s own correspon- 
dence. In a letter to lord Wellington, dated January 25, 
1811, he says 

“ That their difficulties are increasing fast ; that 
■matters, in his opinion, are coming to a crisis; that he 
is in the greatest alarm about them, and is afraid to looh 
at the state of things, as far as any Portuguese authority 
is concerned,” 

1°. Siege of Badajos. — On this head, the main fact 
disputed is the want of due concert in the double attack. 
In my history I gave ample authority for asserting it ; and 
this writer’s cavils merely prove that he is angry, and 
that he does not know the meaning of the word concert, 
which he thinks to be synonymous with simultaneous. 

But I am also accused of having, from inadvertence, 
marked the investment on the 5th instead of the 4th of 
May. So nice a critic should himself have avoided 
marking the Campo Mayor affair on the 26th instead of 
the 25th. Yet 1 did not, as he supposes, commit tlie 
error, if error it be, from “ inarlvertence I find my 
authority, as usual, in the author’s own appendix. Colonel 
D’Urban says, “ On the morning of the 4th, gcuieral 
Stewart was put in movement,” &c. and “ on the morning 
of the 6th invested Badajos.” 

In like manner this writer, curiously exact, asserts that 
the army **wae not over the Ghiadiana until the By 

his appendix, however, it ap|jears that, on the 7th, only 
one brigade of guns was left on the other side. He says, 
also, that no Spaniards joined the marshal from Mon- 
t^o,” and that two of the ten days, assigned to his ope- 
rations by me, are to be deducted ; yet, in the next page, 
he himself assigns the same term of ten days ! and with 
reason, becau.se it was not till the 18th that Latour Mau- 
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boii% itetilred to Gi^adalcanal; — ‘and ten aUd eight ihake 
eighteen. Morenvef,. the operations were begun on the 
7th, for on that day the picquet of cavalry was' surprised. 

As to the Spaniards from Montejo, • / ««y they 

joined the marshal, I said that, including them, he com- 
manded 26^000 men, for which I again have the authority 
of Colonel D 'Urban’s memoir, as given in this writer’-e -own 
Appendix, viz, “ On the 10th, General Oastanos ( at Sir 
William JBeresford^s desire J had caused iJovnt Penne Vih 
lamur, ueitk tine Spanish cavalry from the side of Montejo, 
followed by general Morillo vnth his division of infantry, to 
occupy Merida, from which the French garrison had with- 
drawn, and the count pushed on his advanced posts to Al- 
mendralejo” Wherefore these men, acting thus against the 
enemy in concert with the marshal, and by liis desire, 
were justly reckoned by me as being under his cofnraand. 
Let these trifles pass : but before I refer to the battle of 
Albuera, which is the next in the course of events, I will 
venture ujwn another extract from captain Squire, who, 
notwithstanding this writer's displeasure, I still hold to be 
good authority for what fell under his own observation ; 
and not the less so, that lu; supports my opinion as to the 
marshal’s want of skill at the siege ; corroborates the ac- 
count of his blunder at Campo Mayor ; and attests the 
fact, that the army did generally hold his talents in scorn, 
and were tired of his command. 

“ 17th May, 1811, Thank God ! they say that Lord 
Wellington or General Hill may be soon expected in the 
neighbourhood ; this will be a revival to our spirits, for we 
have lost our character on this part of the frontier. On 
the night of the 12th, the real attack on the east side of 
the town was begun, but suspended by the marshal after 
one hour’s work ; the soil was excellent. Had we begun 
there on the 9th, Padajos would luive been our own on the 
morning of the \bth. Hutf after the affair of Campo 
Mayor, ^c. ^c. ! ! ! what can be expected ?” 

Jiattle of Alhuera. — 1°. “ Thus the youngest officer com- 
manded." This is true ; for, although Blake’s appointment 
as captain-general of Valencia and Murcia took place after 
the battle of Albuera, he had been created cayitain-general 
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of the Coronilla in March 1809, and, as one of the Spa- 
nish regents, was also of a higher rank than Beresford. 

2®. ** The position was about fourmiles long," That is to 
say, jfrom the extreme left, where the Portuguese cavalry 
were placed, to the extreme right, where the battle ceased. 
And here I may observe that ray plan, which is cavilled at 
by the author of the “ Strictures” was only given as an 
explanatory sketch, yet it was taken from the same source 
as his, and it does not, as he asserts, extend the wood 
over the tongue of land to the banks of the Albuera, al- 
though some plans of the position that I have seen do 
make it wooded. Moreover, with reference to his descrip- 
tion of the ground, this writer, as usual, forgcits to make 
his Appendix agree with his text. At page 113 he says, 

the rear of the position was only practicahle for infan- 
try but genesal D’Urban’s memoir says, it was easy for 
cavalry throughout " Which is right ? 

3°. ‘‘ The position teas occupied hy 30,000 alrove 

2000 cavalry f and 38 guns." 

First, I will ex|)ose the disingenuous manner in which 
the author of the Further Strictures" attempts to bolster 
up a bad cause. Having prinicd a running commentary 
upon my pages, written by somebody who is not named, 
he makes this anonymous critic §tute, that the allies had 
only 34 pieces of artillery, thus leaving out four Spanish 
guns ; and at the end of D’lirban’s mfunoir tlune is also 
the same false detail ; and yet these |)ersons, who cannot, 
in so small a mattc^r as they have unrlertaken, attain suiy 
correctness, are. brought forward to censure the inaccuracy 
of my work ! The official returns of Sir Alexander Dick- 
son, the commanding officer of artillery in the battle, 
make the numbers amount, as I havt; stated, to 38, viz; — 


British horse artillery 4 

Dittf) foot ditto 6* 

King’s German Legion, ditto 12 

Portuguese, ditto 12 

Spanish artillery ^ 


38 
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Detail of troops. 

Bcre ford’s corps. Spaniards. 

J British.. . . 7,500 4th Infantry, 11,000 

Germans.. 1,500 army, J Cavalry, 1,100 

Portuguese 10,000 5th ^ Infantry, 2,000 

f British. ... 700 army, i Cavalry, . 600 

L.avairy, ^ p^^uguese 300 

14,600 

Total ....20,000 Deduct for strag-^ 

glers and de-f j 
sorters from i 
tlie 4th army, 3 

Total 13,500 

.. 20,000 

. . 13,500 

. . 33,500 

Authorities. — 1°. Lord Londonden'y (who was 


adjutant-general) rates the British at 7,500 

2°. Two battalions of Germans 1 estimate at.. 1,500 
3". General D’TIrban, who rates the Portu- 
guese at 10,000 

4°. General Harvey’s journal, in which the 

British cavalry are rated at 700 

And the Portuguese cavalry at 300 


20,000 

I find, also, in a very acimrate journal kept by Colonel 
Thorne, a stall' oflicer, that the heavy British cavalry, on 
the 20th of March, that is, only twenty days previous to 
the battle, amounted to 752 men under arms, viz. 


3d di’agoon guards 379 

4th ditto 373 


752 

Wluirefore, taking the 13th dragoons at a low rate, the 
British cavalry alone had a thousand troopers in Uie field. 
But the reader will observe that I have already given au- 
thority for a greater nutuber of men than I allowed in my 
w'ork ; it is therefore necessary to explain that, being in 


Beresford’s , 
Spaniards . . 

Grand Total 
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doubt whether lord Londonderry included Alten’s Germans 
under the general head of British, 1 deducted the latter 
fiom the gross number. I have never been able to procure 
an official return of the whole army in the field that day, 
probably none ever was made, but my belief is, that, in- 
stei^^of over-rating, I have under-stated the number by 
nearly two thousand men. 

Since writing the above, I have obtained the weekly 
states of general Long’s division of cavalry for the 8tli and 
for the 29th of May, that is, one week before and a little 
more than a week after the battle of Albuera, and, unless 
it can be shown that in the day of battle there were fewer 
men in the ranks than at other periods, they will be found 
conclusive as to the numbers of cavalry. On the 8th of 
May the present under arms at Villa Franca, in front of 
Albuera, were, exclusive of 230 officers and serjeants, 
1429 Portuguese ami British troopers, the latter having 1 109 
men and 1076 horses ; and, on the 29th of May, there 
were 1587 men and 225 officers and serjeants and 1489 
horses, the increase arising from the junction of men 
who had been detached. It is clear, tlierefore, that, (the 
13th dragoons, the Portuguese and tlie Spanish horse being 
added) the allied cavalry must have been near three thousand 
men in the field, and that I have under-stated tlreir real 
numbers. 

My mode of estimating the numbers of the 5th Spanish 
army w'as as follows: — in D’l’^rban’s memoir, Morillo’s 
division of the 5th Spanish army is said to consist of a 
few weak battalions, and Carlos d’Epafia’s brigade of five 
battalions is called 20(X) strong. One battalion of the 
latter was sent to Olivenza, the remaining four battalions 
1 therefore took to be 1600 men ; to these I added 400, as 
supposing that Castanos must have brought up some »)f 
Morillo’s pet)ple to . the action ; and Penne Villemur’s 
cavaliy I know, from several sources, to have been at 
Jeast 500 strong. 

The numbers of the 4tb army I obtained more .certainly 
from the following passage in a letter of lord Wellingtcm’s, 
dated Nissa, April 18, 1811:—“ From a letter from Mr. 
Wellesley, of the 11th, 1 learn that general Blake was 
himself about to come into tibe Condado de Niebla, to 
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take the command of general Ballasteros’ division and of 
the troops which had been under the command of general 
Zayas, and which were to return to that quarter. Tlie whole 
corps will amount to 12,000 men,of which 1 100 are cavalry'' 
Now, I subtracted 1100 men, as stm^lers or deserters 
during the long march from Ayamonte, which I believe 
was too many, because I found, in another letter from lord 
Wellington, dated the 4th July, 1811, six weeks after the 
battle, that Blake’s corps was still from 10 to 12,000 
strong ; and in an abstract of the head-quarters returns, 
made 1st July, Quinta St. loa, Blake’s corps is again set 
down at 1 2,000. However, my estimate is thus borne out 
as well as the nature of the case will permit ; and what 
does a tliousand or two, more or less, signify in this mat- 
ter, when it is plain that there were already more than 
marshal Beresford was able to handle, seeing that in so 
bloody and critical a battle one-third of his troops never 
fired a shot. 

4°. The French had “ above 4000 veteran cavalry, hut 
only 19,000 chosen infantry." 

In th(! imperial muster-rolls I found that on the Ist of 
May, the jjresent under arms of the oth corps, including 
the garrison of Badajos and 35(K) reinforcements in march 
to join, were 15,885, of which 752 cavalry and 590 ailillery. 


leaving. 1 4,543 infantry. 

Deduct gai’rison,. , . . 2,887 

Total 11,056 

Soult drew from the 1st corps one battalion 

of grenadiers 500 

Ditto, from 4th corps two regiments of in- 
fantry, Werlc’s brigade 4,000 

From Dessolle’s rcsei*ve at Cordova, Godi- 

not’s brigade 4,000 

20,150 

For officers and non-combatants, who 
. are always included in French returns, 

1 deducted 1,156 


xxxix 


Total infantry, . . . 


19,000 
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The division of heavy dragoons was .... 3,000 


The light cavalry of the 5th corps 752 

Drawn from the 4th corps two regiments, 500 

Including officers, total cavalry, 4,252 


Grand total, including a detachment left at Villalba, 23,252 

Having thus w'orked out niy estimate from authentic 
documents, 1 turned to the French authors who have 
treated of .this battle, and 1 found that Jomini, “ Vie de 
JVapoleon,'^ — Lanuirre, " Ttelatiori du Sieffc de Jindajos,’* 
— Lapene, Cotu/itete d'A.ndnbtsie,’' — and llory St. Vin- 
cent, (who was on Soult's staff,) “ (iuide de I e?/r/f/ewr.v en 
Espfjfjne ” — all agree in statijig the Fnuieh at twenty-two 
thoirsand men of all arms, w]iil<^ the “ T7e/e/Ve.s' et Voh- 
t/itctcs Frauatiit^' reduces them imieli lower. I have, 
therefore, most probably oviustated tlie force of the 
French. 

5®. “ Nearly 7000 of the allies,'' and “ ahore 8000 of 
the French \rere. struck doini." 

Authorities. — The official returns make llu' loss of 


the Anglo- IWtuguese dod? 

The loss of the Spaniards I estimated fioin com- 
mon re])t)rt at the time, from the authority of Colonel 
.lones’s History, and fnun the Spanish accounts of 
the day 2200 

Total 6747 


It is also to be recollected that the British official return 
does not include a number of men who, having been made 
]>risoners, escajwd aiul rejoined their regiments in a few 
days after the action. The writer of the “ Strictures” 
reduces the British loss, and estimates the Spanish at only 
1700 ; but, to effect the first, he strikes out the officers 
and seijeants, and, w'ith respect to the last, he knows well 
that it is under-rated; indeed in his own text, there is 
proof of the inaccuracy of his stattunent, for he says that 
before the Briti.sh came into action, the Spaniards had lost 
1500, and yet he would have us believe, that, in all the 
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after*fight, though they were constantly exposed to the 
fire, they only h^st 200 more ! 

With respect to the French loss, I found in general 
Gazan^s intercepted letter, that he had, a few days after 
the battle, more than 4000 wounded under his charge ; 
and that some had died on the road. By marshal Beres- 
ford’s despatches, I found that 350 wounded were dis- 
covered at Almendral, and that 3000 were lying killed or 
mortally wounded on the field. This loose estimation, 
taken at the highest, accounts lor about 8000 ; taken at the 
lowest, about 7000. This last number is what French 
writers admit, and I found a confirmation of it in the 
official abstract of lord Wellington’s analysis of the num- 
bers op])osed to him in July, 1811. He there twice esti- 
mates the French loss at Albuera at 7000 men ; but with 
that lib(irality which is usually ])ractised tow ards enemies 
on such occasions, marshal Beresford added 2000, sir Ben- 
jamin D’ Urban adds 3000, and the author of the Stric- 
adds 4000 to this number. How far future writers 
of this school will go, 1 cannot pretend to say, 

A Irvadij lilakes arrogance teas shaking JBeresforiVs 
(Ofthorlty. 

This is verified by the facts stated in DTJrban’s memoir, 
\ iz. that, ultliough Blake’s corps had little more than a 
leagiu? to march from Almendral, by a good road, guided 
by an officer sent Ibr tlu^ purpose, and which the general 
had engaged should be upon its ground at noon, did not 
commence arriving till eleven at night, and was not all up 
till three in the morning of the Kith ; and, farther, that 
tlu^ jmsting of the corps was only effected after much 
dchig upon the part of general lUake.^^ Now, if the ex- 
tpiisitely bad grainniar of this extract wall permit any 
meaning to be attached thereto, it is, that lilahe teas not 
acting cordiallg with the marshal ; but this shall be made 
edearer. My observation was written wath allusion to 
Blake’s refusal to change his front ; and my authority for 
that iUct was a staff oflicer of high rank who was present. 
In the first impression of general D 'Urban’s memoir, 
which I had before me at the time, I also found, written 
against that part of Ihe memoir whicli says that Jilahe 
only delayed the ejecution of the order f the (bllowing note 
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by sir H. Hardinge, who carried Blake the order, He 
positively refused; saying the attack was evidently on the 
iroat by the village. When told that the village was suffi- 
ciently occupied, he still persisied in his refusal ; and when 
he consented at length to do so, gave such tedious pe- 
dantic orders of countermarch that Beresford was obliged 
to interfere and direct the movement himself.” This is 
precisely what 1 have stated. 

Here 1 will notice another of those absurd charges made 
by the writer of the “ Strictures,'* tlie contradictions of 
which are to be found in Beresford’s own correspondence. 
He remarks, in a note on D’Urban’s memoir, that, from a 
false print in the first impression, the words first and se- 
cond (referring to the Spanish lines) were reversed, and 
that I have adopted the error. Now, without stopping to 
remark upon the generalship that would have drawn away 
the first line when Godinot’s attack was commencing in its 
front, and when, from being on the edge of a descent, the 
evolutions must have been cramped and confused, and 
have the appearance of a retreat ; whereas the second 
line, having more room, could have more easily changed 
its front, and w'ithout ofiering any advantage or encourage- 
ment to Godinot’s people ; — without stopping, 1 say, to 
dilate upon this, 1 answer that I did not follow the mis- 
print in sir JB. D'Urhan's memoir, but I did follow mar- 
shal Jieresford's despatches to lord Wellington and to the 
Portagnese government, in both of which he says, “ 1 
reqttested general Blake to form a part of his first line 
and all his second to that front." And so also runs my 
text. 

70. (( narrow ravine of the Aroya," ^c. 

The writer of the Strictures says there was no ravine, 
but if the rear of the position was, as he also asserts, 
“ practicable only for infantry" my expression is just. 
Nevertheless, 1 have changed the word to valley, to which 
he cannot object, until he proves that two hills can be 
found without a valley between them. •> 

8°. “ The right of the allies and tJte left of the French 
were only divided by a woofled hill, about cannon-shot dis- 
tance from either. This height, neglected by Beresford, 
was ably made use of by Sonlt." 
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If the reader will look at the plan given by the writer of 
the ** Strictures” himself, he will there see that the hill 
in question is precisely as I have described it, “ about 
tmnnon^shot from either army and, by referring to my 
text, he will see that I did never argue (as this writer 
asserts) that a large corps should have been placed there. 
But I do maintain that if a small body of men had been 
placed there*, Soult could not have united fifteen thousand 
men and forty guns behind it without Beresford knowing 
anything of the matter ; and if, as is probable, the French 
had first driven this party away, that would have indicated 
their intentions, and the right of the army would not have 
been surprised as it was. Moreover, patroles of cavalry 
and single mounted officers might have gone across the 
Albuera higher up, and so have looked behind this hill, 
which was, as I have said, entirely neglected by Beresford. 
It was a gross error ; and it was a more gross error to pei^ 
mit the French army to pass over that hill, to cross the 
Albuera, and to mount the opposite height without the 
slightest resistance, although during the whole movement 
they were within cannon-shot of the right of the allies’ 
position. Why were they not watched ? and where was 
the allied cavalry ? We shall see anon ! But what sort 
of genei'al is that who suffers his enemy to move for an 
hour within cannon-shot, and without nmlestation, against 
a })osition which did not exceed three miles in length ? 
Why, Mtaidizabel himself did not discover greater inca- 
pacity at the Gebora ! But his troops were not so good ! 
Fnglish soldiers can sustain even a Mendizabel. 

9°. “ The T'rench cavalry ovtjianhing the front and 
charging here and there,' ^"c. 

The idiomatic expression, “ here and there," shows that 
I never meant to say the French cavalry charged home; 
but tliatthey menaced the Spaniards’ flank. Nevertheless 
I have authority, whether good or bad, for an actual 
chaig^e. The author of the ** Annals of the Peninsular 
(Jam 2 )aigns," who, 1 believe, served with the 29th regiment 
m the battle, writes thus : ** An endeavour was made to 
bring up the Spanish troops to the charge. Tliis fiuletl. 
A heavy fire was kept up by the French artillery, and a 
charge of cavalry again forced them to retire in confusion." 
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10®. The Spanish line continued to fire without cessa^ 
tioHy although the Hritish were before themJ*^ This circum- 
stance, which occurred on the right, was related to me by 
a staff officer of high rank who was present. But it ap- 
pears from a statement in the Strictures^" that the English 
fired upon the Spaniards; and what the confusion was on 
the right, in the beginning of the action, is thus very 
clearly shewn. Let us proceed. 

IP. At this critical moment General Stewart arrived €tt 
the foot of the height with Colhorne"s brigade f 

The author of the Strictm^cs^" says, there ivas no hill, 

only n gradual slope f that the troojts did not mount it, 
they came up it in the regular manner F" The regular 
inunner of coming u]> a slope wit}K)ut ascending it must, 
no doubt, be a very modest and unassuming manner, but 
until I know what it is I cannot describe it. Let me, 
however, show that there was a height if there was not a 
hill. 

Extract from DTJrban’s memoir. “ This height was of 
great importance, inasmuch as it commanded the right of 
tile position; and the second division, under the honourable 
major-general William Stciwart, w’hich was now rapidly ad- 
vancing to support tlie Spaniards, and which arrived just 
as they had been forced to abandon it, was immediately 
ordered by sir Williaui Beresford to attack and recover 
it."" The writer ol the Strictures"" says they never lost it! 

12®. The 31.v^ still maintained the height."" 

Authority, D’Urban’s memoir, h^xtruct. Favoured 
by this” (darkness from smoke and rain) as the first bri- 
gade undc^r colonel Colborne fell upon tlie enemy with the 
bayonet, and \vere driving him before them, sonie squad- 
ron.s of Polish lancers, &c. charged.” 77 /c31a?/ regiment, 
which was on the left of the brigade, cV’c., extricated 
itself from the confusion, and continued the attack alone"" 
It should be defence. 

13®. Houghton" H regiments soon got footing on the 
summit. "" — JJichsou placed the artillery in line: The 
2d division came up on the left, and two Spanish corps at 
last moved forward"" 

Authority, DTJrban’s Memoir. Extracts. The 
3d brigade of‘ the 2d division, iindc'r major-geneml 
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Houghton, following the first with equal intrepidity and 
better fortune, de]>loyed very judiciously, and with ad- 
mirable precision, under cover of the lower falls of the 
heights, moved on in line to the attack, and supported 
and followed hy the 2d hrigadey under the lion, colonel 
Abercrombi/y and the Sj^aniards under generals liallasteros 
and ZayaSy carried all before ity gained the contested 
ground and took upon it^ — Scarcely had sir 

William Beresford (who had conducted this attack of the 
3d brigade in person) placed the troops and artillery to 
the best adimntage on the ground they had gained f &c.: 

and yet tlu‘ wriUu* of the Strictures"' says I cannot name 
the Spanish corps, because none moved forward ! 1 will 

now give another and more correct version of these at- 
tacks ; the version which I adopted, and which I copied 
from a note made by sir Henry llardinge in the margin 
of the original impression of 1)’ Urban’s Memoir. 

The 1st brigade, vvIkmi they had gained the crest of 
the hilly found it so hot that Stewart ordered a chai'go, 
whici) tlu! Buffs and 48th alone made in line against the 
(uiomy’s column, of at least 10,000 men. Fortunately 
the 3].sy, being the left regiment y had not had time to deploy 
when the two other regiments charged; it t hire fore held the 
ground irhile. JToughton's brigade deployed hi the reaVy and 
under cover y and moved up to the support of the 31.v/, 
holding the position, and keeping up a hot fire in line 
against the close column of the enemy, which attem])ted 
to advance and sometimes to deploy ; keeping, however, 
within short musket-shot, both sides firing grajje : the 
destruction Ixnng infinitely greater in the dense order of 
the enemy than in our thin order.” 

Til conjunction with the above, nuiy be taken the 
following extract of a letter from major Elliot, of the 29th 
regiment, an actor in what he describes. It confirms my 
statements in more than one particular ; and it docs a 
justice to the 29th regiment, which, from ignorance, I had 
omitted ^to do. 

The attack of the 16th May commenced on the right; 
and most correctly is it described by colonel IVapier. The 
fate of the 1st brigade, except the 31st regiment, was 
very ^on decided ; our brigade moved to the right in 
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open column of companies under a very heavy cannonade, 
by which we had a captain and a good many men killed:.' 
The 29th led (he brigade; the depfoyment was made very 
steadily under this fire, and we became hotly engaged. 
At this time a body of Polish lancers appeared on our 
right, charged, and attempted the attack on us which had 
proved so successful against the Is# brigade ; but major 
Way C now sir Gregory ) foiled them by throtoing back the 
grenadiers and Is# battalion company, who, with an oblique 
fire. Sent them off, and we saw no more of them. We 
kept at it while our ammunition lasted; then the 4th 
division came up.” 

Th is last passage verifies the fact that ammunition 
failed; a circumstance which is also mentioned in the 

Annals of the Peninsular Campaufn.^' It proves also 
that there were more charges of cavalry made than the 
writer of the Strictures^^ knows of : and here I may 
mention a curious example of the impudent falsehood of the 
Spanish accounts of this war, Pennc Vilhniiur’s cavalry 
fled ill a shameful manner, as tlie following statement by 
colonel Light proves. 

After our bj‘igade of infantry first engaged were 
repulsed, I was desired by general D’Lh*ban to tell the 
count de Penne Villeiiiur to charge the lancers, and we 
ail started, as I thought, to do the thing well ; but when 
within a few paces of the enemy, the whole pulled U]), 
and there was no getting them farther ; and in a few 
moments after 1 was left alone to run the gauntlet as well 
as 1 c<nild.” The comment of the Spanish government 
in their official gazette at Cadiz upon this part of the 
action was, that Peime Villcmur, seeing three English 
regiments broken by the French cavalry, withstood the 
latter, protected the fonner, and was fired upon by the 
very regiments he had saved ; finally, that the Spaniards 
alone defeated the whole French army! ! 

Having now established most of the important disputed 
facts related in my histoiy, and truth being my great 
t)bje(it, I will notice the errors 1 have really made, 

1°. I supposed that the second charge of the lancers 
(that against the 29th) took place at a later period, and 
that it was then the guns were captured ; whereas it 
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appears the guns were taken in the dharge against 
Colbome's brigade. And here it is worthy of remark 
that marshal Bcresford’s despatch hides the fact, that more 
than one gun was taken, although six pieces of artillery 
and other trophies fell into the lancers’ hands ; and the 
fact was well known to the whole army at the time. Five 
of the guns were, indeed, afterwards recovered ; but in 
the first instance they were captured, and might have 
been carried off. 

2°. I supposed that the mutual firing between a British 
and Spanish regiment happened at the time the fusileers 
were mounting the hill. I had understood that it was so, 
and that colonel Robert ArbutlnK)t rode between both 
parties ; but as the writer of the “ Strictures'’ asserts 
that he has sir Robert’s' letter contradicting the fact, I 
have expunged it. Nevertheless, I still maintain that, at 
one period of the battle, such an event did take place ; 
and, indeed, it is proved by the contradictory evidence 
as to which party fired upon the otlier, before notic.ed. 
The reader must, however, feel that many circumstances 
may be satisfactorily verified to a histoiian by conversation 
and by other means, and yet he may not be able to 
detail the <;hain of evidence in print. In such cases, he 
has ji right to the confidence of his reader, if he has 
shewn that his stafiiraents are generally accurate, and 
that he has been diligent in searching for truth. This 
I think 1 have shewn, botli in my Reply and in the present 
Justification. I have, I think, shewn, 1°. that my in- 
quiries wore extensive ; 2°. that my authorities, even for 
trifling points, were sound and numerous ; 3°. that the 
writer of jLhe “ Strictures,” being a person of no know- 
ledge, and very unscrupulous, cannot be marshal Bei’es- 
ford, but is probably some expectant, ready to vouch for 
any thing, “ if thrift might follow fawning.” I have not 
noticed his continued scurrility, because 1 despise it. 
Neither have I exposed above one half of his mis-state- 
ments and misrepresentations, l>ecause I thought it a 
w&ste of time ; and his arguments are upon a par with his 
facts ; to prove which, one or two e.vamples will suffice. 

1®. He says that Soult took an hour to execute his 
movement across the Albuera against the right ; and that 
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the Spaniards resisted afterwards for an hour and a half! 
That is to say, that the French general was permitted, 
for two hours and a half, to act against a point of the 
position on the possession of which depended the safety 
of tile array. They were allowed to act there for two 
hours and a half unopjioscd, save by a few thousand 
Spaniards, who were confused and disordered by a sudden 
change of front, and by this unexpected attack ; and yet 
the 2d division was within a inihi of them, and the rest 
of tile army not two mihis distant ! And this is meant 
to prove the skill of marshal Beresford ! Fortunately 
for the latter, the story of the Spanish resistance is a 
Spanisli romance. 

I’his writer would have it belicvt'd that Ihnosford 
did at the time disapprove, and does still blame, the 
advance of the fusileer brigade, because the enemy’s 
cavalry might, he says, have penotratt'd by the gaj) thus 
made, and because he was in no danger of hewing beaten, 
and never tliought of retreating ! Marshal Beresford, 
then, by bringing up general Collins’s PoriugU(\s{! and the 
Spanish reserv(\s to the aid of Houghton’s brigade, and 
joining them to Abereromby’s troojis, cxpc'cted to have 
defeated the enemy, and, without the assistance* of tlu* 
fusih^ers, to have won tliat battle vvhieli was so h^irdiy 
gained with their assistance ! Truly h<'. ('xpectod mueh ! 
The regiments of Houghton’s brigade, liaving lost two- 
thirds of their number, being without ammunition, and 
having a French column already advanced their right 

flank, vvej'(i to have maintained tlu* lu*iglil until all tli(‘ 
troops above-mentioned ctmld be brought into liiu' ! and 
then Spaniards and l^ortuguese were to do ^what the 
fusileers did ! 

There was no danger ol* the French cavalry pusliing 
thronyh the (jnp made by tin* atlvance of th(^ fusileers. 
General Cole hud providcul against tliat by ])lacing geueml 
Ilai'vey’s Portuguese brigade «// the (j(ipy and that brigade 
did actually repulse an attempt made by I^atour M^iubourg 
to push liis light cavalry through. But if marshal Beres- 
ford was so certain of victory, so comjiosed and confident, 
so little tliinking of a retreat, why did he, wlien the battle 
was gained, wrib* to lord Wellington that he aiitici\)ated 
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defeat if attacked the next day, and was determined not 
to survive it? But the whole argument of the writer is 
nought^ seeing that marshal Bercsford, in his despatch, 
praises the attack of the 4th division, saying, it was 
judicious and opportune.” 

There is, however, a more certain proof that marshal 
Beresford did contemplate a retreat, namely, that he gave 
the order for it, and that order was in part obeyed. The 
hridr/e and inllage of Albuera were actually ahandoned in 
obedience to his orders^ by Alten^s Germans and bytheartiU 
lery! This fact, which I have often heard, but have ascer- 
tained to be true since the foregoing pagt'S w^ere written, 
shows that, far from being moved by common reports, or 
by jjreJudice against marshal Beresford, I was even too 
careful to reject what was at all doubtful. The annexed 
extract is from a narrative of the campaign of 1811, written 
by sir Julius Hartman, who commanded the British artil- 
lery in the action, and it places the fact beyond all 
contradiction unless sir Julius be the most imaginative 
of men ; and certainly marshal Beresford had good reason 
to call the arrival of the fusileers opportune^ for, like Bun- 
yan^s Pilgrim, he was then in the Slough of Despond.” 

The enemy made re{>eated and very serious attacks on 
the bridge, wJiich, however, were unsuccessful, until the 
troops received an order to assemble to cover the retreat 
upon Valverde, The general-in-chief had given this order 
at a moment, when the result of the struggle for the pos- 
session of the heights had appeared to him cloubtful. In 
pursuance of this order, general Von Alton and the com- 
mander of the Portuguese artillery, major Dickson, aban- 
doned the Ullage and bridge, which was immediately occujned 
by the enemy. Directly after, the re-taking of this was 
most urgently ordered, which, by the valour of the troops, 
with great sacrifice and spilling of blood, was accomplished ; 
but, notwithstanding, the possession of the bridge was 
never completely obtained.” 

I can *now also, upon another point, more completely 
fulfil my former promise, to shew that marshal Beres^brd^s 
errors were far greater than I had supposed them to be. 

Statement of captain Arthur Gregory. 

A deserter came in, about one o’clock a.m. on the 

d 
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16th; he said that an order toas issued for an Uttach at 
^ht A.M., was immediately sent in to head-qtecarters and 
I suppose arrived.” 

** Between seven and eight, orders came for the cavalry, 
and I believe for the horse artillery, to go to * the rear to 
forage and make themselves comfortable. As there was a 
difficulty about watering, one regiment went down to the 
river at a time. The first was the 4th dragoons, which, 
after' watering, went to the rear; the ^d dragoon guards 
were going to water, and the horses f I believe ) were taken 
off the guns of the horse artillery for the same purpose, 
when an orderly of the \Zth dragoons came in from ajncqnet 
on the right with intelligence that the enemy was crossing 
the river! General Long immediately galloped off and 
found half their army across, under cover of a hollow, 
which had completely masked the operation. I was dis- 
patched to report it to the marshal, whose head-quarters 
were in the village of Albuera ; after being detained a few 
minutes at the door he came out, and after questioning me 
sharply upon my intelligence was going in, when I took the 
liberty of mentioning that the cavalry had been ordered to 
the rear, and that one regiment had already gone; and 1 
ashed him if it should be brought up again, and to where '! 
His orders were, * Let them go more to the right than they 
were before.' I galloped off to the spot where the cavalry 
had been ordered, and found the Ath dragoons with their 
horses unbridled and linked with the collar chains; the men 
had taken their accoutrements and jackets off, and were 
going in all directions to cut forage. A few minutes brought 
them together. Before I could get back, the cannonade 
had begun. Had Soult delayed his attack half an hour, 
all the British cavalry would have been in the rear dispersed 
over the country. I do not know if the brigades of foot 
artillery had the same orders.” 

Extract of aletter to captain Gregory from lieutenant-colo- 
nel Wildman, a lieutenant in the 4th dragoons at Albuera. 

“ I perfectly recollect the 4th drs^oons bein^ ordered 
to the rear on the morning of the 16th May, 1811, to cut 
forage for our horses, and I think it was you who camb to 
order us up again, but whether we had begun cutting it or 
not before you arrived, I cannot remember.” 
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Esctract of a letter to captain Arthur Gregory from co- 
lonel Leighton, who commanded the 4th dragoons at the 
battle of Albuera. 

** In regard to the morning of the 16th, we had, as 
usual, beetf under arms for an hour before day-break, and 
to the best of my recollection, between seven and eight 
o’clock, received orders to proceed for forage.” 

Thus it is proved that if Soult had only delayed his 
attack for half an hour, not a single British cavalry soldier 
mould have been in the field!! How is it, then, that with 
the consciousness of this in his heart, marshal Beresford 
did not spurn the ill-timed sarcasm of Dumouricz ? How 
is it that he did not reply. This is not PharsaJia, but Al- 
buera. Here were not Romans, but Englishmen. The 
Roman soldiers could not save Pompey, but the English 
soldier, he who “ comes on with such a conquering bra- 
very,” saved me ! 1 am not Cajsar, but Bererford ! 
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BOOK IX. 

CHAPTER f. 

W II Kx Oallicia was delivered by the campaign of 
Talavera, the Asturias became the liead of a new 
line of operation tlireatening the enemy’s principal 
communication with Fnincc. But this advantage 
was feebly used. Kellerman's division at Vallado- 
lid, and Bonct's at San Andero, sufficed to hold 
both Asturians and Cjallicians in check ; and the 
sanguinary operations in the valley of the Tagus, 
were collaterally, as well as directly, unprolitable to 
tlie allies. In other parts, the war was steadily 
progressive in favour of the French, yet their 
career was one of pains and difficulties. 

Hitherto Biscay had been trancpiil, and Navarre 
so submissive, that the artillery employed against 
Zaragoza, was conveyed by the country people, 
without an escort, from Pampcluna to Tudela. But 
when the battle of Belchite terminated the regular 
warfare in Aragon, the Guerilla system commenced 
in those parts ; and as the chiefs acquired reputa- 
voL. iJi. n 
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BOOK tion at the moment when Blake was losing credit 
— -! — by defeats, the dispersed soldiers flocked to their 
iti09. standards, *1ioping thus to cover past disgrace, and 
to live with a greater license ; because the regular 
armies suflered under the restraints without en- 
joyipg the benefits of discipline, while the irre- 
gulars purveyed for themselves. Thus, Zaragoza 
being surrounded by rugged mountains, every 
range became the mother of a Guerilla brood ; nor 
were the regular Partizaii corps less numerous 
than the Partidas. 

On the left of the Ebro, the Catalonian colonels, 
Baget, Perena, Pedroza, and the cliief Theobaldo, 
brought their Miguelctes to the Sierra de Guara, 
overhanging llruisca and Barbastro. In this posi- 
tion, eommandin<; the sources of the Cinea and 
operating on both sides of that river, th(‘y harassed 
the communication between Zaragoza and the 
French out-posts, and maintained an intercourse 
with the governor of Lerida, who directed the 
movements and supplied the wants of all the bands 
in Aragon. 

On tlie right of tin; Ebro, troops, raised in tlie 
district of Molina, were united to the corps of 
Gayan, and that officer, entering the mountains 
of Montalvan, the valley of the Xiloca, and the 
town of Daroca, pushed his advanced guards even 
to the plain of Zaragoza, and occupied Nuestra 
Senora del Aguilar ; this convent, situated on the 
top of a high rock near Carinena, he made his 
depot for provisions and ammunition, and sur- 
rounded the building with an entrenched camp. 

On Gayan ’s left, general Villa Campa, a fnan of 
talent and energy, established himself at Cala- 
tayud, with the regular regiments of Soria and La 
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Princessa, and making fresh levies, rapidly formed 
a large force, with which he cut the ^Jirect line 
between Zaragoza and Madrid. 

Beyond Villa Campa’s positions the circle of 
war was continued by other bands, which, de- 
scending from the Moncayo mountains, infested 
the districts of Taranzona and Borja, and inter- 
cepted the communications between Tudela and 
Zaragoza. The younger Mina, called the student, 
vexed the country between Tudela and Pampe- 
luna ; and the inhabitants of the high Pyrennean 
valleys of Roncal, Salazar, Anso, and Echo, were 
also in arms, under Rcnovalles. This officer, 
taken at Zaragoza, was, by the French, said to 
have broken his parole, but he ^pleaded a pre- 
vious breach of the capitulation, and having es- 
caped to Lcrida passed from thence, with some 
regular officers, into the valleys, where he sur- 
prised several French detachments. His prin- 
cipal post was at the convent of San Juan de 
la Pena, which is built on a rock, remarkable 
in Spanish history as a place of refuge main- 
tained with success against the Moorish con- 
querors ; the bodies of twenty-two kings of Aragon 
rested in the church, and the whole rock was 
held in veneration by the Aragonese, and sup- 
posed to be invulnerable. From this post Saraza, 
acting under Renovalles, continually menaced Jaca, 
and communicating with Baget, Pedroza, and 
Father Theobaldo, completed, as it were, the in- 
vestment of the third corps. 

All these bands, amounting to, at least, twenty 
thousand armed men, commenced their operations at 
once, cutting off isolated men, intercepting convoys 
and couriers, and attacking the weakest parts of 
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the French army. Meanwhile Blake having' rallied 
his fugitives at Tortoza, abandoned Aragon, and 
proceeding to Taragona, endeavoured to keep the 
war alive in Catalonia. 

Suchet, in following up his victory at Belchite, 
had sent detachments as far as Morelia, on the 
borders of Valencia, and pushed his scouting 
parties close up to Tortoza. Finding the dispersion 
of Blake’s troops complete, he posted Meusnier’s 
division on the line of the Guadalupe, with orders 
to repair the castle of Alcanitz, so as to form 
a head of cantonments on the right bank of the 
Ebro ; then crossing that river at Caspe with the 
rest of the army, he made demonstrations against 
Mequinenza, an^l even menaced Lerida, obliging 
the governor to draw in his detachments, and close 
the gates. After this he continued his march by 
Fraga, recrossed the Cinca, and leaving Habert’s 
division to guard that line, returned himself in the 
latter end of June to Zaragoza by the road of 
Monzon. 

Having thus dispersed the regular Spanish forces 
and given full effect to his victory, the French 
general sought to fix himself firmly in the positions 
he had gained. Sensible that arms may win 
battles, but cannot render conquest permanent, he 
projected a system of civil administration which 
might enable him to support his troops, and yet 
offer some security of property to those inhabitants 
who remained tranquil. But, as it was impossible 
for the people to trust to any system, or to avoid 
danger, while the mountains swarmed with the 
Partidas, Suchet resolved to pursue the latter 
without relaxation, and to put down all resistance 
in 4ragon before he attempted to enlarge the circle 
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of his conquests ; and he knew that while he chap. 

thus laid a solid base for further operations, he ^ — 

should also form an army capable of executing 
any enterprize. 

Commencing on the side of Jaca, he dislodged 
the Spaniards from their positions near that castle, 
in June, and supplied it with ten months’ provi- 
sions. After this operation, Almunia and Carinena, 
on the right of the Ebro, were occupied by his 
detachments, and having suddenly drawn together 
four battalions and a hundred cuirassiers at the lat- 
ter point, he surrounded NuestraScnora del Aguilar, 
during the night of the 19th, destroyed the en- 
trenched camp, and sent a detachment in pursuit of 
Gayan. On the same day, Pedrosa was repulsed 
on the other side of the Ebro, near Barbastro, and 
general Habert also defeated Perena. The troops 
sent in pursuit of Gayan dispersed his corps at 
Uzed, Daroca was occupied by the French, and 
the vicinity of Calatayijd and the mountains of August. 
Moncayo were then scoured by detachments from 
Zaragoza, one of which took possession of the dis- 
trict of Cinco Villas. Meanwhile Jaca was con- 
tinually menaced by the Spaniards of St. Juan de 
la Pena, and Saraza, descending from thence by 
the valley of the Gallego, on the 23d of August, 
surprised and slew a detachment of seventy men 
close to Zaragoza.- On the 26th, however, five 
French battalions stormed the sacred rock, and 
penetrated up the valleys of Anso and Echo in 
pursuit of Renovalles ; nevertheless, that chief, 
retiring to Roncal, obtained a capitulation for the 
valley without surrendering himself. 

These operations having, in a certain degree, 
cleared Aragon of the bands on the side of Na- 
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varre and Castile, the French general turned against 
- those on the side of Catalonia. Baget, Perena, and 
Pedrosa, were chased from the Sierra de Guarra, but 
rallied between the Cinca and the Noguerra,and were 
there joined by Renovalles, who assumed the chief 
command ; on the 23d of September, however, the 
whole were routed by general Habert, the men dis- 
persed, and the chiefs took refuge in Lerida and Me- 
quinenza. Suchet then occupied Fraga, Candasnos, 
and Monzon, established a flying bridge on the 
Cinca, near the latter town, raised some field-works 
to protect it, and that done, resolved to invade the 
districts of Venasqucs and Benevarres, the subjec- 
tion of which would have secured his left flank, 
and opened a new line of communication with 
France. The inhabitants, having notice of his pro- 
ject, assembled in arms, and being joined by the 
dispersed soldiers of the defeated Parti zans, me- 
naced a French regiment posted at Graus. Colonel 
La Peyrolerie, the commandant, marched the 17th 
of October, by Roda, to meet them, but having 
reached a certain distance up the valley, was sur- 
rounded, yet he broke through in the night, and 
regained his post. During his absence the pea- 
santry of the vicinity came down to kill his sick 
men, the townsmen of Graus opposed this barbarity, 
and marshal Suchet affirms that such humane con- 
duct was not rare in Aragonese towns. 

While this was passing in the valley of Venasque, 
the governor of Lerida caused Caspe, Fraga, and 
Candasnos to be attacked, and some sharp fighting 
took place. The French maintained their posts, 
but the whole circle of their cantonments being still 
infested by the smaller bands, petty actions were 
fqpg^t at Belchite, and on the side of Molino, at 
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Arnedo, and at Soria. Mina still intercepted the 
communications with Pampeluna ; and Villa Campa, 
quitting Calatayud, rallied Gayan’s troops, and ga- 
thered others on the rocky mountain of Tremendal, 
where a large convent and church once more fur- 
nished a citadel for an entrenched camp. Against 
this place colonel Henriod marched from Daroca, 
with from fifteen hundred to two thousand men and 
three pieces of artillery, and driving back some 
advanced posts from Ojos Negros and Origuela, 
came in front of the main position at eleven o’clock 
in the morning of the 25th of November. 


COMBAT Of TREMENDAL. 

The Spaniards were on a mountain, from tlie 
centre of which a tongue of land shooting out, 
overhung Origuela, and on the upper part of this 
tongue stood the fortified convent of Tremendal. 
To the right and left the rocks were nearly perpen- 
dicular, and Henriod, seeing that Villa Campa was 
too strongly posted to be beaten by an open attack, 
skirmished as if he would turn the right of the 
position by the road of Albaracin. Villa Campa 
was thus induced to mass his forces on that side, 
and in the night, the fire of the bivouacs enabled 
the Spaniards to see that the main body of the 
French troops and the baggage were retiring, while 
Henriod, with six chosen companies and two pieces 
of artillery, coming against the centre, suddenly 
drove the Spanish outposts into the fortified convent, 
and opdned a fire* with his gUns, as if to cover the 
retreat. This cannonade, however, soon ceased, and 
Villa Campa, satisfied that thcT’rench had retired, 
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ivas thrown completely off his guard ; Henriod’s six 
companies then secretly scaled the rocks of the 
position, rushed amongst the sleeping Spaniards, 
kiii^ and wounded five hundred, and put the 
whole army to fiight. Meanwhile, on the other 
side of the Ebro, a second attempt was made 
against the valley of Venasque, which being suc- 
cessful, that district was disarmed. 

Petty combats still continued to be fought in 
other parts of Aragoi^ but the obstinacy of the 
Spaniards gradually gave way. In December, 
Suchet, (assisted by general Milhaud, with a mov€^- 
able column from Madrid,) took the town.s of Al- 
baracin and Teruel, the insurgent junta fled toVn- 
lencia, and thus the subjection of Aragon was, in a 
manner, eflected ; for the interior was disarmed and 
quieted, and the Partidas, which still hung upon 
the frontiers, were obliged to recruit and be sup- 
plied from other provinces, and acted chiefly on the 
defensive. The Aragonese were indeed so vexed by 
the smaller bands, now dwindling into mere ban- 
ditti, that a smuggler of Barbastro asked leave to 
raild^ a Spanish corps, with which he chased and 
suppressed many of them. 

The reinforcements now pouring into Spain en- 
abled the French general to prepare for extended 
operations. The original Spanish army of Aragon 
was reduced to about eight thousand men, of 
which, a part were wandering with Villa Campa, 
a part were in Tortoza, and the rest about Lerida 
and Mequinenza; those fortresses were, in fact, 
the only obstacles to a junction of the third with 
the seventh corps, and in them the Spanish troops 
who still kept the field took refuge, when closely 
pcbii^d by the invaders. 
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The policy of the Supreme Junta was always 
to form fresh corps upon the remnants of their 
beaten armies. Hence Villa Campa, keeping in 
the mountains of Albaracin, recruited his ranks, 
and still infested the western frontier of Aragon : 
Garcia Novarro, making Tortoza his base of ope- 
rations, lined the banks of the Algas, and menaced 
Alcanitz ; and Perena, trusting to the neighbour- 
hood of Lerida for support, posted himself between 
the Noguera and the Segre. However, the activity 
of the French gave little time to effect any con- 
siderable organization. 

Suchet’s positions formed a circle round Zara- 
goza. Tudela, Jaca, and the castle of Aljaferia 
were garrisoned, but his principal forces were on 
the Guadalupe and the Cinca, occupying Alcanitz, 
Caspe, Fraga, Monzon, Barbastro, Bencvarres, 
and Venasque ; of these, the first, third, and fourth 
were places of strength, and, whether his situation 
be regarded in a political, or a military light, it 
was become most important. One year had suf- 
ficed, not only to reduce the towns and break the 
armies, but in part to conciliate the feelings of the 
Aragonese — at that time, confessedly the most 
energetic portion of the nation — and to place 
the third corps, with reference to the general 
operations of the war, in a most formidable 
position. 

1°. The fortified castle of Alcanitz formed a 
head of cantonments on the right bank of the Ebro, 
and being situated at the entrance of the passes 
leading into Valencia, furnished a base, from 
which* Suchet could invade that rich province ; 
and by which also, he could place the Catalonian 
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army between two fires, whenever the seventh corps 
. should again advance beyond the Llobregat. 

2°. Caspe secured the communication between 
the wings of the third corps, while Fraga, with 
its wooden bridge over the Cinca, offered the means 
of passing that uncertain river at all seasons. 

3°. Monzon, a regular fortification, in some 
measure balanced Lerida; and its flying bridge 
over the Cinca enabled the French to forage all 
the country between Lerida and Venasqiu's ; more- 
over a co-operation of the garrison of Monzon, the 
troops at Barbastro, and those at Benevarres, could 
always curb Percna. 

4®. The possession of Venasqucs permitted Sa- 
chet to communicate with the moveable columns, 
Tappointed to guard the French frontier,) while 
the castle of Jaca rendered the third corps in a 
manner independent of Pampeluna and St. Sebastian. 
In fine, the position on the Cinca and tin* (itiada- 
lupe, menacing alike Catalonia and Valencia, 
connected the operations of the third with the 
seventh corps, and henceforward we shvdl find 
these two armies gradually approximating until 
they formed but one force, acting upon a distinct 
system of invasion against the south. 

Suchet’s projects wtire, however, retarded by insur- 
rections in Navarre, which, at this period, assumed 
a serious aspect. The student Mina, far from 
being quelled by the troops sent at ditferiuit periods 
in chase of him, daily increased his forces, and, 
by hardy and sudden enterprizes, kept the Navarrese 
in commotion. The duke of Mahon, one of 
Joseph’s Spanish adherents, appointetl viceroy gf 
Navarre, was at variance with the military authori- 
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tics, and all the disorders attendant on a divided 
administration, and a rapacious system, ensued. 
General D’Agoult, the governor of Pampeluna, 
was accused of being in Mina’s pay, and his 
suicide during an investigation seems to confirm 
the suspicion, but it is certain that the whole 
administration of Navarre was oppressive, venal, 
and weak. 

To avert the serious danger of an insurrection 
so close to Franc(!, the emperor directed Suchet to 
repair tliere with a part of tlie third corps, and that 
general soon restored order in Pampeluna, and 
(“ventually captured Mina himself; yet he was 
unable^ to su):»press the sy.stein of the Partidas. 
“ K.spoz y JMina” took his nephew’s place; and 
from that time to the end of the war, the commu- 
nications of the French were troiibled, and conside- 
rable losses indicted u])on their armies by this 
celebrated man — uiuloid)tedly the most conspicuous 
person among the Partida chiefs. And here it may 
be observed liow weak and inedicieiit this guerilla 
system was to deliver tin'. <,'ountry, and that, even 
as an auxiliary, its advantages were nearly balanced 
by the evils. 

It was in the provinces lying between France 
and the Ebro tliat it commenced. It was in those 
provin(;es that it could elfect the greatest injury 
to the French cause ; and it was j^recisely in those 
provinces that it was conducted with the greatest 
enei'gy, although less assisted by the English than 
any other j)art of Spain : a fact leading to the 
conclusion, that rea<ly and copious succours may 
be hurtful to a people situated as the Spaniards 
were. When so lussisted, men are apt to rely more 
upon their allies than upon their ow'u exertions. 
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— l_Partidas of Biscay, Navarre, Aragon, and Cata- 
1810. although they amounted at one time to above 

thirty thousand men, accustomed to arms, and 
often commanded by men of undoubted enterprize 
and courage, never occupied half their own number 
of French at one time ; never absolutely defeated a 
single division ; never prevented any considerable 
enterprize ; never, with the exception of the surprise 
of Figueras, to be hereafter spoken of, performed 
any exploit seriously affecting the operations of a 
single “ corps d’armee.” 

It is true, that if a whole nation will but per- 
severe in such a system, it must in time destroy the 
most numerous armies. But no people will thus per- 
severe, the aged, the sick, the timid, the helpless, 
are all hinderers of the bold and robust. There will, 
also, be a difficulty to procure arms, for it is not on 
every occasion that so rich and powerful a people 
as the English, will be found in alliance with in- 
surrection ; and when the invaders follow up their 
victories by a prudent conduct, as was the case 
with Suchet and some others of the French gene- 
rals, the result is certain. The desire of ease 
natural to mankind, prevails against the sugges- 
tions of honour ; and although the opportunity of 
covering personal ambition with the garb of pa- 
triotism may cause many attempts to throw off the 
yoke, the bulk of the invaded people will gradually 
become submissive and tranquil. It is a fact that, 
notwithstanding the violent measures resorted to 
by the Partida chiefs to fill their ranks, deserters 
from the French and even from the British ^rmed 
one-third of their bands. 

To raise a whole people against an invader may 
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be easy, but to direct the energy thus aroused, 
is a gigantic task, and, if misdirected, the result 
will be more injurious than advantageous. vThat 
it was misdirected in Spain was the opinion of 
many able men of all sides, and to represent it other- 
wise, is to make history give false lessons to pos- 
terity. Portugal was thrown completely into the 
hands of lord Wellington, but that great man, 
instead of following the example of the Supreme 
Junta, and encouraging independent bands, en- 
forced a military organization upon totally different 
principles. The people were, indeed, called upon 
and obliged to resist the enemy, but it was under 
a regular system, by which all classes were kept 
in just bounds, and the whole physical and moral 
power of the nation rendered subservient to the 
plan of the general- in-chief. To act differently is 
to confess weakness : it is to say that the govern- 
ment being unequal to the direction of affairs per- 
mits anarchy. 

The Partida system in Spain, was the offspring 
of disorder, and disorder in war is weakness ac- 
companied by ills the least of which is sufficient to 
produce ruin. It is in such a warfare, that habits 
of unbridled license, of unprincipled violence, and 
disrespect for the rights of property are quickly 
contracted, and render men unfit for the duties of 
citizens ; and yet it has with singular inconsistency 
been cited, as the best and surest mode of resist- 
ing an enemy, by politicians, who hold regular 
armies in abhorrence, although a high sense of 
honour, devotion to the cause of the country, tem- 
perance, regularity, and decent manners are of the 
very essence of the latter’s discipline. 

Regular armies have seldom failed to province 
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great laen, and one gr^t man is sufficient to save 
' a nation : but when every person is permitted to 
make war in the manner most agreeable to himself ; 
— for one that comes forward with patriotic inten- 
tions, there will be two to act frcwn personal in- 
terest ; in short, there will be more robbers than 
generals. One of the first exploits of Espoz y Mina 
was to slay the commander of a neighbouring band, 
because, under the mask of patriotism, he was plun- 
dering his own countrymen : nay, this the most 
fortunate of all the chiefs, would never suffer any 
other Partida than his own to be in his district ; 
he also, as I have before related, made a species of 
commercial treaty with the French, and strove 
earnestly and successfully to raise his band to the 
dignity of a regular force. Nor was this manner 
of considering the guerilla system confined to the 
one side. The following observations of St. Cyr, a 
man of acknowledged talents, show that, after con- 
siderable experience of this mode of warfare, he 
also felt that the evil was greater than the benefit. 

“ Far from casting general blame on the efforts 
“ made by the Catalans, I admired them ; but, as 
“ they often exceeded the bounds of reason, their 
“ heroism was detrimental to their cause. Many 
“ times it caused the destruction of whole popula- 
“ tions without necessity and without advantage. 

When a country is invaded by an army stronger 
“ than that which defends it, it is beyond question 
“ that the population should come to the assistance 
“ of the troops, and lend them every support ; but, 
“ without an absolute necessity, the former should 
“ not be brought on to the field of battle.” — “ It is 
“ inhuman to place their inexperience in opposition 
“ tb^liardened veterans. 
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f‘ Instead of exfisperatmg the people of Catalonia, 
“ the leaders should have endeavoured to calm 
“ them, and have directed their ardour so as to 
“ second the army on great occasions. But they 
“ excited them without cessation, led them day 
“ after day into fire, fatigued them, harassed them, 
“ forced them to abandon their habitations, to em- 
“ bark if they were on the coast, if inland to take 
“ to the mountains and perish of misery within 
“ sight of their own homes, thus abandoned to the 
“ mercy of a hungry and exasperated soldiery. The 
“ people’s ardour was exhausted daily in partial 
“ operations, and hence, on great occasions, when 
‘ they could have been eminently useful, they were 
“ not to ^)e had. 

“ Their good will had been so often abused .by 
“ the folly of their leaders, that many times their 
“ assistance was called for in vain. The peasantry, 
“ of whom so much had been demanded, began to 
“ demand in their turn. They insisted that the 
“ soldiers should fight always to the last gasp, were 
“ angry when the latter retreated, and robbed and 
“ ill-used them when broken by defeat. 

“ They had been so excited, so exasperated 
“ against the French, that they became habitually 
“ ferocious, and their ferocity was often as,danger- 
“ ous to their own party, as to the enemy. The 
“ atrocities committed against their own chiefs dis- 
“ gusted the most patriotic, abated their zeal, 
“ caused the middle classes to desire peace as the 
‘ only remedy of a system so replete with disorder. 
“ Numbers of distinguished men, even those who 
“ had vehemently opposed Joseph at first, began 
“ to abandon Ferdinand ; and it is certain that, 
“ but for the expedition to Russia, that branch “^of 
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the Bourbons which reigns in Spain, would never 
“ have remounted the throne. 

The cruelties exercised upon the French raili- 
“ tary were as little conformable to the interest 
“ of the Spaniards. Those men were but the 
“ slaves of their duty, and of the state ; certain 
“ of death a little sooner or a little later, they, 
“ like the Spaniards, were victims of the same 
“ ambition. the soldier naturally becomes cruel 
“ in protracted warfare ; but the treatment expe- 
“ rienced from the Catalans brought out this dis- 
“ position prematurely ; and that unhappy people 
“ were themselves the victims of a cruelty, which 
** either of their own will or excited by others, 
“ they .had exercised upon those troops that fell 
“ into their power ; and this without any advantage 
to theifr cause, while a contrary system would, in 
** a little time, have broken up the seventh corps, — 
** seeing that the latter was composed of foreigners, 
naturally inclined to desert. But the murders 
** of all wounded, and sick, and helpless men, 
“ created such horror, that the desertion, which at 
first menaced total destruction, ceased entirely.” 
Such were St. Cyr’s opinions ; and, assuredly, 
the struggle in Catalonia, of which it is now the 
time to resume the relation, was not the least .suc- 
cessful in Spain. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OPERATIONS IN CATALONIA. 

7’ HE narrative of the Catalonian affairs was chap. 

broken off at the moment, when St. Cyr having 

e.stahlished his quarters at Vich, received intel- scJvour. 
ligtuice of the Austrian war, and that Barcelona 
liad been relieved by the squadron of admiral 
Comaso. His whole attention was then directed 
towards Gcrona; and with a view to hastening 
general Reille’s preparation for the siege of that 
place, a second detachment, under Lecchi, pro- 
ceeded to the Ampurdan. During this time Con- 
])igny continued at Taragona, and Blake made his 
fatal march into Aragon ; but those troops which, 
under Milans and Wimphen, had composed Re- 
ding’s left wing, were continually skirmishing with 
the French posts in the valley of Vich, and the 
Parti/.ans, especially Claros and the doctor Rovira, 
molested the communications in a more systematic 
manner than before. 

Lccchi returned about the 18th of May, with 
intelligence that Napoleon had quitted Paris for 
Germany, that general Verdier had replaced Reille 
in the Ampurdan, and that marshal Augereau had 
reached ^^erpignan in his way to supersede St. Cyr 
himSelf in the command of the seventh corps. The 
latter part of this information gave St. Cyr infinite 
discontent. In his “ Journal of Operations,” he 

VOL. III. c 
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asserts that his successor earnestly sought for the 
appointment, and his own observations on the occa- 
sion are sarcastic and contemptuous of his rival. 

Augereau, who having served in Catalonia during 
the war of the revolution, imagined, that he had 
then acquired an influence which might be revived 
on the present occasion, framed a proclamation 
that vied with the most inflated of Spanish mani- 
festoes ; but the latter, although turgid, were in 
unis^ with the feelings of the people, whereas, 
Au|^Yeau’s address, being at utter variance with 
those feelings, was a pure folly. This proclamation 
he sent into Catalonia, escorted by a battalion, but 
even on the frontier, the Miguelette colonel, Porta, 
defeated the escort, and tore down the few copies 
that had been posted. Augereau, afflicted with the 
gout, remained at Perpignan, and St. Cyr con- 
tinued to command, but reluctantly, becaxise (as he 
affirms) the officers and soldiers were neglected, 
and himself exposed to various indignities, the 
effects of Napoleon’s ill-will. The most serious of 
these affronts was permitting Verdier to corresj>oiul 
directly with the minister of war in France, and tin; 
publishing of his reports in preference to St. Cyr’s. 
For these reasons, the latter says he contt?nti;d 
himself with a simple discharge of his duty. Hut, 
after the conspiracy in the second corps, Napoleon 
cannot be justly blamed for coldness towards an 
officer, who, however free himself from encouraging 
the malcontents in the French army, was certainly 
designed for their leader ; it is rather to be ad- 
mired that the emperor discovered so little jealousy. 
When a man has once raised himself to the highest 
power, he must inevitably give offence to his former 
comrades, for, as all honours and rewards, flowing 
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from him, are taken as personal favours, so all chap. 

checks and slights, or even the cessation of bene 

^ 1800 . 
fits, are regarded as personal injuries. Where the May. 

sanction of time is wanting to identify the sove> 
reign with the country, the discontented easily con- 
vince themselves that revenge is patriotism. 

While St. Cyr was preparing for the siege of 
Gerona, Joseph, as we have seen, directed him to 
march into Aragon, to repel Blake’s movement 
against Suchet. This order he refused to obey, 
and with reason ; for it would have been a great 
error to permit Blake’s false movement to occupy 
two “ corps d'armee,” and so retard the siege of 
Gerona, to the infinite detriment of the French 
affairs in Catalonia. Barcelona was never safe 
while Hostalrich and Gerona were in the Spaniard’s 
possession. St. Cyr was well aware of this, but 
the evils of a divided command are soon felt. He 
who had been successful in all his operations, was 
urgent, for many reasons, to commence the siege 
without delay; but Verdier, who had failed at Zara- 
goza, was cautious in attacking a town which had 
twice baffled Duhcsme ; and when pressed to begin, 
complained that he could not, after placing gar- 
risons in Rosas and Figueras, bring ten thousand 
men before Gerona, which, seeing the great extent 
of the works, were insufficient. 

St. Cyr, disregarding the works, observed that 
the garrison did not exceed three thousand men, 
that it could not well be increased, and that ex- 
pedition was of more conseqxience than numbers. 
Nevertheless, considering that a depot of provi- 
sions, established for the service of the siege at 
Figueras, and which it was unlikely Napoleon would 
replenish, must, by delay, be exhausted, as well as 

c 2 
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the supplies which he had himself collected at 
. Vich, he sent all his own cannoniers, sappers, and 
artillery horses, two squadrons of cavalry, and 
six battalions of infantry to the Ampurdan, and 
having thus increased the number of troops there 
to eighteen thousand men, again urged Verdier to 
be expedite. 

These reinforcements marched the 23d of May, 
and the covering army, diminished to about twelve 
thousand men under arms, continued to hold the 
valley of Vich until the middle of June. During 
this time, the Miguelettcs often skirmished with 
the advanced posts, but without skill or profit ; 
and the inhabitants of the town, always remained 
in the high mountains unsheltered and starving, 
yet still firm of resolution not to dwell with the 
invaders. This may be attributed partly to fear, 
but more to that susceptibility to grand sentiments, 
which distinguishes the Spanish peasants. Al- 
though little remarkable for hardihood in the field, 
their Moorish blood is attested by their fortitude ; 
men and women alike, they endure calamity with 
a singular and unostentatious courage. In this 
they are truly* admirable. But their virtues are 
passive, their faults active, and, continually in- 
stigated by a peculiar arrogance, they are per- 
petually projecting enterprises which they have 
not sufficient vigour to execute, although at all 
times they are confident and boasting more than 
becomes either wise or brave men. 

Early in June, St. Cyr, having consumed nearly 
all his com, resolved to approach Ger.pna, and 
secure the harvest which was almost ripe in 'that 
district ; but, previous to quitting Vich, he sent 
his sick and wounded men, under a strong -escort, 
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to Barcelona, and disposed his reserves in such a 
manner that the operation was effected without loss. 
The army, loaded with as much grain as the men 
could carry, then commenced crossing the mountains 
which separate Vich from the districts of Gerona 
and Hostalrich. In two days it passed by Folga- 
rolas, San Saturnine, Santa Hillario, and Santa 
Coloma de Fames ; the head-quarters were fixed 
at Caldas de Malavella on the 20th, the Fort 
of St. Felieu de Quixols was stormed on the 21st, 
and the Spanish privateers driven to seek anotlier 
harbour. The French then occupied a half circle, 
extending from St. Felieu to the Ona river. Inter- 
mediate posts were established at St. Grace, 
Vidreras, Mallorquinas, Ricu de i\j-enas, Santa 
Coloma de Fames, Castaiia, and Brunola, thus 
cutting off the communications between Gerona and 
the districts occupied by Coupigny, Wimphen, the 
Milans, and Claros. 

During the march from Vich, the French de- 
feated three Spanish battalions, and captured a 
convoy, coming from the side of Martorel, and des- 
tined for Gerona. St. Cyr calls them the forerun- 
ners of Blake's army, a curious error, for Blake 
was, on that very day, being defeated at Belchite, 
two hundred miles from Santa Coloma. Strictly 
speaking, there was, at this period, no Catalonian 
army, the few troops that kept the field were 
acting independently. Conpigny, the nominal 
commander-in-chief, remained at Taragona, where 
he and the other authorities^ more occupied with 
persona^ quarrels and political intrigues than with 
military affairs, were thwarting each other. Thus 
the Spanish and French oj>erations were alike 
weakened by internal divisions. 
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Verdier was slow, cautious, and more attentive 

to the facilities afforded for resistance than to the 

j^. number of regular soldiers within the works ; he, 
or rather Reille, had appeared before Gerona on 
the 6th of May, but it was not till the 4th of June 
that, reinforced with Lecchi’s division, he completed 
the investment of the place on both sides of the Ter. 
On the 8th, however, ground was broken ; and thus, 
at the very moment when Blake, with the main body 
of the anny, was advancing against Zaragoza, in 
other words, seeking to wrest Aragon from the 
French, Catalonia was slipping from his own 
hands. 


IHIIII) SlEdE OF GKKON.V. 

When this memorable siege commenced, the 
relative situations of the contending parties were 
as follows : — Eighteen thousand French held the 
Ampurdan, and invested the place. Of this num- 
ber about four thousand were in Figueras, Rosas, 
and the smaller posts of coininunication ; and it is 
remarkable that Verdier found the first-named 
place, notwithstanding its great importance, des- 
titute of a garrison, when he arrived there from 
France. A fact consistent with Lord Colling- 
wood's description of the Catalan warfare, but irre- 
concilable with the enterprise and vigour attributed 
to them by others. 

St. Cyr, the distribution of whose forces has 
been already noticed, covered the siege with twelve 
thousand men, and Duhesme, ^ having about ten 
thousand, including sick, continued to hold Barce- 
Roii.Mss. Iona. Forty thousand French were, therefore, dis- 
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posed between that city and Figueras ; while, on chap. 

the Spanish side, there was no preparation. Blake ^ — 

was still in Aragon ; Conpigny, with six thousand 
of the worst troops, was at Taragona ; the Milans 
watched Duhesme ; Wimphen, with a few thousand, 
held the country about the Upper Llobregat ; Juan 
Claros and Rovira kept the mountains on the side 
of Olat and Ripol ; and, in the higher Catalonia, 
small bands of Miguelcttes were dispersed under 
different chiefs. The Somatenes, however, conti- 
nuing their own system of warfare, not only dis- 
regarded the generals, as in the time of Reding, 
but fell upon and robbed the regular troops, when- 
ever a favourable oj)portunity occurred. The 
Spanish privateers, dislodged from St. Filieu, now 
resorted to Palamos-bay, and the English fleet, 
under Lord Collingwood, watched incessantly to 
})revent any French squadron, or even single vessels, 
from carrying provisions by the coast. 

From Gcrona, the governor did not fail to call 
loudly on the generals, and even on the Supreme 
Central Junta, for succour-s, but his cry was dis- 
regarded, and when the siege commenced, his 
garrison did not exceed three thousand regular 
troops, his magazines and hospitals were but scan- 
tily [)rovided, and he had no money. Alvarez 
Mariano was, however, of a lofty spirit, great 
fortitude, and in no manner daunted. 

The works of Gerona, already described, were voi. i. 
little changed since the first siege; there, however, 
as in Zaragoza, by a mixture of superstition, 
patriotism, and military regulations, the moml as 
w>ell as physical .forde of the city had been called 
forth. There, likewise, a sickness, common at a 
particular season of the year, was looked for to 
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thin the ranks of the besiegers, and there also 
. women were enrolled, under the title of the Com- 
pany of Sta. Barbara, to carry off the wounded, 
and to wait upon the hospitals, and at every breath 
of air, says St. Cyr, their ribbons were seen to 
float amidst the bayonets of the soldiers ! To 
evince his own resolution, the governor forbad the 
mention of a capitulation under pain of death ; 
but severe punishments were only denounced, not 
inflicted. Alvarez, master of his actions, and 
capable of commanding without phrenzy, had re- 
course to no barbarous methods of enforcing au- 
thority ; obstinate his defence was, and full of 
suffering to the besieged, yet free from the stain of 
cruelty, and rich in honour. 

On the 4th of June the siege was begun, and, on 
the 12th, one mortar-battery, erected at Casen 
Rocca on the left of the Ter, and two breaching- 
batteries, established against Fort Monjouic, being 
ready to play, the town was summoned in form. 
The answer w'as an intimation that henceforth all 
flags of truce would be fired upon, which was the 
only proceeding indicative of the barbarian in the 
conduct of Alvarez. 

The 13th the small suburb of Pedreto was taken 
possession of by the French, and early on the 
morning of the 14th, the batteries opened against 
Monjouic, while the town was bombarded from the 
£li 4 ig| 4 ,,^cca. The 17th the besieged drove the 
I 111 iiijiMiTiTi PwJiintfpi were finally repulsed with 
the loss of above a huiKTiiltl llliLW. 

The 19th the stone towers of St. Narcis and St. 
Louis, forming the outworks of Monjouic, being 
assaulted, the besieged, panic-stricken, abandoned 
them and the tower of St. Daniel also. The 
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French immediately erected breaching-batteries, 

four hundred yards from the northern bastion of 

Monjouic. Tempestuous weather retarded their juiy! 
works, but they made a practicable opening by the 
4th of July, and with a strange temerity resolved 
to give the assault, although the flank fire of the 
works was not silenced, nor the glacis crowned, nor 
the covered way or counterscarp injured, and that 
a half moon, in a perfect state, covered the ap- 
proaches to the breach. The latter was proved by 
the engineers, in a false attack, on the night of the 
4th, and the resolution to assault was then adopted, 
yet the storming-forcc drawn from the several 
quarters of investment was only assembled in the 
trenches on the night of the 7th; and during these 
four days as the batteries ceased to play, the Spa- 
niards retrenched, and barricadoed the opening. 

At four o’clock in the morning of the 8th, the 
French column, jumping out of the trenches, ra- 
pidly cleared the space between them and the fort, 
descended the ditch, and mounted to the assault 
with great resolution ; but the Spaniards had so 
strengthened the defences that no impression could 
be made, and the assailants taken in flank and rear 
by the fire from the half moon, the covered way, 
and the eastern bastion, were driven back. Twdee 
they renewed th e, attempt, but their assault failed, 
with a loss of a thou^riidThfitl Mfed and wounded. 

The success of the besieged was however mitigated 
by an accidental explosion, which destroyed the 
garrison of the small fort of St. Juan, situated 
between Monjouic and the city. 

About the period of this assault which was given 
without St. Cyr’s knowledge, the latter finding that 
Claros and Rovira interrupted the convoys coming 
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from Figueras to Gerona, withdrew a brigade of 
Souham's division from Santa Coloma de Fames, 
and posted it on the left of the Ter, at Baholas. 
The troops on the side of Hostalrich were thus re- 
duced to about eight thousand men under arms, al- 
though an eifort to raise the siege was to be ex- 
pected ; for letters from Alvarez, urgently demand- 
ing succours of Blake, had been intercepted, and 
the latter, after his defeat in Aragon, was, as 1 have 
said, collecting men at Taragona. 

Meanwhile, to secure the coast-line from Rosas 
to Quixols before Blake could reacli the scene of 
action, St. Cyr resolved to take Palamos. To effect 
this, general Fontanes marclied from St. Filieu, on 
the 5th of July, with an Italian brigade, six guns, 
and some squadrons of dragoons. Twice he sum- 
moned the place, and the bearer being each time 
treated with scorn, the troops moved on to the 
attack ; but in passing a flat part of the coast near 
Torre Valenti, thtiy were cannonaded by six gun- 
boats so sharply, that they coidd not kotip the 
road until the artillery had obliged the boats to 
sheer off. 


STORMING OF PALAMOS. 

This town having a good roadstead, and being only 
one march from Gerona, was necessarily a place of 
importance ; and the works, although partly ruined, 
were so far repaired by the Catalans as to be 
capable of some defence. Twenty guns were 
mounted, and the town, built on a narrow rocky 
peninsula, had but one front, the approach to which 
was over an cfpen plain completely commanded 
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from the left by some very rugged hills, on which a 

considerable number of Somatenes were assembled, - 

with their line touching upon the walls of the town, juiy! 
Fontanes drove the Somatenes from this position, 
and a third time, summoned the place to surrender. 

The bearer was killed, and the Italians immediately 
stormed the works. The Spaniards flying towards 
the shore endeavoured to get on board their ves- 
sels, but the latter put off to sea, and some of 
Fontanes’ troops having turned the town during the 
action, intercepted the fugitives, and put all to the 
sword. 

Scarcely had Palamos fallen when Wimphen and 
the Milans, arriving near Hostalrich, began to 
harass Souham’s outposts at Santa Coloma, hoping 
to draw St. Cyr's attention to that side, while a 
reinforcement for the garrison of Gerona should 
pass through the left of his line into the city. 

The French general was not deceived, but fifteen 
hundred chosen men, under the command 
of one Marshal, an Englishman, endeavoured 
to penetrate secretly through the enemy’s posts 
at Llagostera ; they were accompanied by an 
aide-de-camp of Alvarez, called Rich, apparently 
an Englishman also, and they succeeded on the 9th 
in passing general Pino’s posts unobserved. Un- 
fortunately a straggler was taken, and St. Cyr 
being thus informed of the march, and judging that 
the attempt to break the line of investment would 
be made in the night and by the road of Casa do 
Selva, immediately placed one body of men in am- 
bush near that point, and sent another in pursuit of 
the succouring column. 

As the French general had foreseen, the Spaniards 
continued their march through the hills at dusk. 
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but being suddenly fired upon by the aixibuscade, 

hastily retired, and the next day fell in with the 

July! other troops, and lost a thousand men ; the rest 
dispersing, escaped the enemy, yet were ill used 
and robbed of their arms by the Somatenes. St. 
Cyr says that Mr. Marshal having offered to capi- 
tulate, fled during the negotiation, and thus aban- 
doned his men ; but the Spanish general Conpigny 
affirmed that the men abandoned Marshal, and 
reftised to fight ; that Rich run away before he had 
seen the enemy, and that both he and the troops 
merited severe punishment. It is also certain that 
Marshal’s flight was to Gerona, where he afterwards 
fell fighting gallantly. 

This disappointment was sensibly felt by Alvarez. 
Sickness and battle had already reduet>d his garrison 
to fifteen hundred men, and he was thus debarred 
the best of all defences, namely, frequent sallies 
as the enemy neared the walls ; his resolution was 
unshaken, but he did not fail to remonstrate 
warmly with Conpigny, and even denounced his 
inactivity to the Supreme .lunta. That gtmeral 
excused himself on the ground of Blake's absence, 
the want of provisions, and the danger of carrying 
the contagious sickness of Taragona into Gerona, 
and finally adduced colonel Marshal's unfortunate 
attempt, as proof that due exertion had been made. 
Yet he could not deny that Gerona had been 
invested two months, had sustained forty days of 
open trenches, a bombardment and an assault 
without any succour, and that during that time, he 
himself remained at Taragona, instead of being at 
Hostalrich with all the troops he could collect. 

From the prisoners taken the French ascertained 
that neither Conpigny nor Blake had any intention 
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of coming to the relief of Gertma, until sickness chap. 

and famine, which pressed as heavily on the be- 

siegers as on the besieged, should have weakened 
the ranks of the former; and this plan receives 
unqualified praise from St. Cyr, who seems to 
have forgotten, that with an open breach, a town, 
requiring six thousand men to man the works 
and having but fifteen hundred, might fall at any 
moment. 

After the failure of the assault at Monjouic, 
Verdier recommenced his approaches in due form, 
opened galleries for a mine, and interrupted the 
communication with the city by posting men in the 
ruins of the little fort of St. Juan; his operations 
were, however, retarded by Claros and RovirA, 
who captured a convoy of powder close to the 
French frontier ; and to prevent a recurrence of 
such events, the brigade from Soubam’s division 
was pushed from Ranolas to St. Lorenzo de la 
Muja. 

The 2d of August, tin; fortified convent of St. 
Daniel, situated in the valley of the Galligan, 
between the Constable fort and Monjouic, was 
taken by the French, who thus entirely intercepted 
the communication between the latter place and the 
city. The 4th of August, the glacis of Monjouic 
being crowned, the counterscarp blown in and the 
flank defences ruined, the ditch was passed, and 
the half moon in front of the curtain carried by 
storm, but no lodgc'inent was effected. During 
this day, Alvarez made an unsuccessful effort to 
retake the ruins of St. Juan, and at the same time, 
two hundred Spaniards who liad come from tin; 
sea-coast with provisions, and penetrated to the 
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conyent of St. Daniel, thinking that their coon- 
. trymen still held it, were made prisoners. 

On the 5th the engineers having ascertained 
that the northern bastion being hollow, the troops 
would, after storming it, be obliged to descend a 
scarp of twelve or fourteen feet, changed the line 
of attack, and commenced new approaches against 
the eastern bastion. A second practical breach was 
soon opened, and preparations made for storming 
on ’the 12th, but in the night of the 11th, the 
garrison blew up the magazines, spiked the guns, 
and, without loss, regained Gerona. Thus the fort 
fell, after thirty-seven days of open trenches and 
one assault. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Verdter, elated by the capture of Monjouic, chap. 
boasted, in his despatches, of the difficulties that he 
had overcome, and they were unquestionably j^reat, August, 
for the rocky nature of the soil had obliged him* to 
raise his trenches instead of sinking them, and his 
a})proaches had been chiefly carried on by the flying 
sap. But he likewise expressed his scorn of the 
garrison, held their future resistance cheap, and 
asserted that fifteen days would suffice to take the 
town, in which he was justified neither by past 
nor succeeding facts. The Spaniards, indignant at 
his undeserved contempt, redoubled their exertions 
and falsified all his predictions ; and while these 
events were passing close to Gcrona, Claros and 
Rovira, at the head of two thousand five hundred 
Miguclotcs, attacked Bascara apost bctweeiiFigueras 
and Gerona at the moment when a convoy, escorted 
by a battalion, had arrived there from Bclgarde. 

The commandant of Figueras, uniting some “ gens 
d'armes''' and convalescents to a detachment of his 
garrison, succoured the post on the Gth, but, 
meanwhile, the escort of the convoy had fallen back 
on France and spread such terror, that Augcreau 
applied to St. Cyr foi- three thousand men to pro- 
tect the frontier. That general refused this ill- 
timed (Remand, and, in his Memoirs, takes occasion 
to ‘censure the system of moveable columns, as more 
likely to create than to suppress insurrections; 
as being harassing to the troops ; weakening to the 
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! — peasantry must always be more moveable than the 

August columns, and better informed of their marches and 
strength. There is great force in these observa- 
tions, and if an army is in such bad moral disci- 
pline that the officers commanding the columns can- 
not be trusted, it is unanswerable. It nnist also be 
conceded that this system, at all times requiring a 
nice judgement, great talents, and excellent arrange- 
ment, was totally inapplicable to the situation and 
composition of the seventh corps. Yet, willi good 
officers and well combiiu'd plans, it is difficult to 
conceive any more simple or efficient mode of jiro- 
tecting the flanks and rear of an iu\ uding army, 
than that of moveable columns supported by small 
fortified posts; and it is sufficiiMit that Najioleon was 
the creator of this system, to make a military man 
doubtful of the soundiu!ss of St. C-yr’s objeelions. 
The emjieror's views, opinions, and actions, will in 
defiance of all attempts to lessen them, go down, 
with a wonderful authority, to posterity. 

A few days after the ail'air of Haseara, eight 
hundred volunt<!ers, commanded by two oflicers, 
named Foxa and Cantera, (juitted Olot, made a 
secret march through the mountains, arrived in 
the cviuiing of the 10th, upon the Ter, in liont of 
Angeles, and being baffled in an attempt to pass 
the river there, descended the left bank in the night, 
])icrced the line of inve.stment, and, crossing at a 
ford near St. Pons, entered flerona at day-bieak. 
This hardy exploit gave fresh courage to the garri- 
son ; yet the enemy’s approaches hourly advanced, 
pestilence wasted the besieged, and the ^Spanish 
generals outside the town still remained inactivio 
In this conjuncture, Alvarez and his council were 
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not wanting to themselves ; while defending the chap. 

half ruined walls of Gerona with inflexible con i — 

stancy, they failed not to remonstrate against the 
cold-blooded neglect of those who should have suc- 
coured them. The Supreme Junta of Catalonia, 
forwarded their complaints to the Central Junta at 
Seville, with a remarkable warmth and manliness 
of expression. 

“ The generals of our army,” they said, “ have 
formed no efficient plan for the relief of (ie- 
rona ; not one of the three lieutenant-generals 
here has btuin t;hargc;d to conduct an expedition 
“ to its help ; they say that they act in confor- 
^ niity to a plan a|)proved by your Majesty. Can 
“ it be true that your Majesty approves of aban- 
“ doning Geroua to her own feeble resources ? If 
“ so, her dcstnietion is inevitable ; and should this 
“ calamity befal, will tlie other places of Catalonia 
“ and the Peninsula have tlni courage to imitate 
“ her fidelity, when they sec her temples and 
houst;s ruuied, her heroic dcfiuders dead, or in 
“ slavery ? And if such calamitit's should threaten 
“ towns in other provinces, ought they to reckon 
‘‘ upon Catalonian assistance when this most in- 
“ tcrostiug place can obtain no help from them T ' — • 

“ Do you not stic the consequences of this melau- 
“ choly retlectiou, which is sufficient to freeze the 
ardour, to desolate tlxe hearts of the most zealous 
defenders of our just cause ? Let tliis bulwark 
“ of our frontier be taken, and the province is laid 
“ oj)cu, our liarvtNsls, treasures, children, onr- 
“ selves, all fall U) the enemy, and the country has 
no longer any real existence.” 

in answer to this address, money was promised, 

1 ) 
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i^K R 4ecree was passed to lend Catalonia every suo^ 
- — ctour, and Blake received orders to make an im* 

**^®diate effort to raise the siege. But how little did 
the language of the Spaniards agree with their 
actions ! Blake, indeed, as we shall find, made a 
feeble effort to save the heroic and suffering city ; 
but the Supreme Central Junta were only intent 
upon thwarting and insulting the English general 
after the battle of Talavera ; and this was the 
moment that the Junta of Catalonia, so eloquent, 
so patriotic with the pen, were selling, to foreign 
merchants, the arms supplied by England for the 
defence of their country ! 

Towards the end of August, when the French fire 
' had opened three breaches in Gerona, and the bom- 
bardment had reduced a great part of the city 
to ashes, Blake commenced his march from Tara- 
gona with a force of eight or ten thousand regulars. 
Proceeding by Martorel, El Valles, and Granollers, 
he reached Vich, and from thence crossed the moun- 
tains to St. Hillario, where he was joined by Wimphen 
and the Milans. As he had free communication 
with Rovira and Claros, he could direct a body of not 
less than twenty thousand men against the circle of 
investment, and his arrival created considerable alarm 
among the French. The pestilence which wasted 
the besieged, was also among the besiegers, and 
the hospitals of Figueras and Perpignan contained 
many thousand patients, the battalions in the 
field could scarcely muster a third of their nominal 
strength. Even the generals were obliged to rise 
from sick-beds to take the command of the brigades ; 
and the covering army, inferior in number to jhe 
Spanish force, was extended along more than thirty 
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miles of mountainous wooded country, intersected 
by rivers, and every way favourable for Blake's 
operations. 

Verdier was filled with apprehension, lest a dis- 
astrous action should oblige him to raise the long- 
protracted siege, notwithstanding his fore-boa-sts to 
the contrary. But it was on such occasions that 
St. Cyr’s best qualities were developed. A most 
learned and practised soldier, and of a clear metho- 
dical head, he was firm in execution, decided and 
prompt in council ; and, although, apparently want- 
ing in those original and daring views, which mark 
the man of su})erior genius, seems to have been per- 
fectly fitted for struggling against difficulties. So 
far from fearing an iminediatcv battle, he observed,’ 
“ that it was to be desired, because his mtm were 
now of confirmed courage, and Blake’s inaction was 
rather the thing to be dreaded; for, notwithstanding 
every efibrt, not more than two days’ provisions could 
be procured, to supply the troops when togetlier, 
and it would be necessary after that period to scat- 
ter them again in such a manner, that scarcely 
two thousand would be disposable at any given 
point. Tlie Spaniards liad already commenced 
skirmishing in force on the side of Bruhola, and as 
Blake expe<!ted no reinforcements, he would pro- 
bably act immediately ; hence it was necessary 
to concentrate as many men as possible, in the 
course of the night and next day, and deliver battle ; 
and there were still ten thousand good troops under 
arms, without reckoning those that might be spared 
from the investing corps.” 

Qn thft other hand, Blake, with an army, numer- 
ous indeed but by no means spirited, was from 
frequent defeat, become cautious without being 
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^ftOQK more skilful. He resolved to confine his efforts to 

!_ the throwing supplies of men and provisions into 

town ; forgetting that the business of a relieving 
army is not to protract, but to raise a siege, and 
that to save Gerona was to save Catalonia. He had 
collected and loaded with flour, about two thousand 
beasts of burthen, placed them in the mountains, 
on the side of Olot, under an escort of four thou- 
sand infantry and five hundred cavalry ; and Garcia 
Conde, an ambitious and fiery young man, under- 
took to conduct them to Gerona, by the flat ground 
between the Ter and the Oiia, precisely opposite 
to that of the French attack. To facilitate this 
attempt, Blake caused colonel Henry O’Donnel to 
fall upon Souham’s posts, near Brunola, on the 
evening of the 31st of August, supporting this 
attack with another detachment under general 
Logoyri. At the same time he directed colonel 
Landen to collect the Miguelettes and Soniatencs 
on the side of Palamos, and take possession of 
“ N. S\ dc los Angelofs," a convent, situated on a 
high mountain behind Monjouic. Claros and Rovira 
also received directions to attack the French on the 
side of Casen Rocca. Thus the enemy were to be 
assailed in every quarter, except that on which the 
convoy was to pass. 

O’Donnel, commencing the operations, attacked 
and carried a part of the position occupied by one 
of Souham’s battalions at Brunola, but the latter, 
with an impetuous charge, again recovered the 
ground. The Spanish general, being then joined 
by Logoyri, renewed the skirmish, but could make 
no further impression on the enemy. Meanwhile, 
St. Cyr, having transferred his head-quarters to 
Fornels, was earnestly advised to concentrate 
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his troops on the left of the Ter, partly, that . cftXp. 
it was thought Blake would attempt to penetrate 
on that side ; partly that, being so close to the 
Spanish army, the French divisjons might, if 
ordered to assemble on their actual centre, be cut 
off in detail during their march. He however 
argued that his opponent must be exceedingly 
timid, or he would have attacked Souham with all 
his forces, and broken the covering line at once ; 
wherefore, seeing that such an opportunity was 
neglected, he did not fear to concentrate his own 
troops, on the Ofia, by a flank march close under 
the beard of his unskilful adversary. 

Souham’s division, falling back in the night, took 
post the 1st of September, on the heights of San 
Dalmaz, reaching to Hostalnou, and at eight o’clock, 
the head of Pino’s division entered this line, pro- 
longing it, by the left, in rear of the village of 
Rieudcllot. At twelve o’clock, these two divisions 
were established in position, and at the distance of 
four miles in their rear, Verdier with a strong de- 
tachment of the besi edging trorps, was placed in re- 
serve on the main road to Gcrona. Lecchi was sick, 
and his troops, commanded by Millosewitz, took 
post at Salt, guarding the bridge and the flat 
ground about St. Eugenio ; having also instructions 
to cross the Ter and march against Rovira and 
Glares, if they should press the Westphalian divi- 
sion which remained at San Pons. The trenches 
under Monjouic were guarded. The mortar battery 
of Casa Rocca was disarmed, and the Westphalians 
had orders, if attacked, to retire to Sarria, and look 
to 4;he security of the pare and the trenches. 

A thick fog and heavy rain interrupted the view, 
and both armies remained apparently quiet until 
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BMK the middle of the day, whett the weather clearing, 

"r — St. Cyr rode to examine the Spanish positions ; for 

' the heads of Blake’s columns were disposed as if 
he would have penetrated at once, by Brunola, 
Coloma do Fames, Vidreras, and Mallorquinas. 
Scarcely had the French general quitted Fornels, 
when Garcia Conde, who, under cover of the mist 
had been moving down the mountains, crossed the 
Ter at Amer, and descended the heights of Baholas 
with his convoy. He was now’ on the flat ground ; 
having tw’o thousand men under Milloscwitz, placed, 
as I have said, at Salt to watch the garrison and 
the movements of Rovira and Claros, and conse- 
quently, with their rear to tlic advancing convoy. 

Verdier’s reserve, the nearest support, was six 
miles distant, and separated from Milloscwitz by 
considerable heights, and the Spanish columns, 
coming into the plain without meeting a single 
French post, advanced unperceived close to the 
main body, and, with one charge, pxit the whole to 
flight. The fugitives, in their panic, at first took 
the direction of the town, but being fired upon, 
turned towards the heights of Palau, ma<le for 
Fornels, and would have gone straight into Blake's 
camp, if they had not met St. Cyr on his return 
from viewing that general’s positions. Rallying 
and reinforcing them with a battalion from Pino’s 
division, St. Cyr instantly directed them back again 
upon Salt, and at the same time sent Verdier orders 
to follow Garcia Conde with the reserve. It was 
too late, the latter had already entered the town, 
and Alvarez, sallying forth, destroyed the French 
works near St. Ugenio, and thinking the siege raised, 
had immediately sent five hundred sick fiaen out of 
the town, into the convent of St Daniel, which 
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place had been abandoned by the French two days cflAp. 
before. Verdier, after causing some trilling loss to ■ 
Conde, passed the bridge of Salt, and marched 
down the left of the Ter to Sarria, to save his pares, 
which were threatened by Rovira and Claros ; for 
when those two Partizans skirmished with the 
Westphalian troops, the latter retired across the 
Ter, abandoning their camp and two dismounted 
mortars. Thus the place was succoured for a mo- 
ment, but, as Blake made no further movement, 
Alvarez was little benefitted by the success. The 
provisions received, did not amount to more than 
seven or eight'days’ consumption, and the reinforce- 
ment, more than enough to devour tliis food, was 
yet insutKcient to raise the siege by sallies. 

While Milloscwitz’s troops were flying on the 
one side of the Ter, the reports of Claros and 
Rovira, exaggerating their success on the other 
side of that river, had caused Alvarez to believe 
that Blake's army was victorious, and the French 
in flight ; hence, he refrained from destroying the 
bridge of Salt, and Verdier, as we have seen, cross- 
ed it to recover his camp at Sarria. But for this 
error, the garrison, reinforced by Condo’s men, 
might have filled the ti-enches, razed the batteries, 
and even retaken Monjouic before Verdier could 
have come to their support. 

St. Cyr having now but one day’s provisions left, 
resolved to seek Blake, and deliver battle ; but the 
Spanish general retired up the mountains, when he 
saw the French advancing, and his retreat enabled 
St. Cyr again to disseminate the French troops. 

Thus ended the first eflbrt to relieve Gcrona. It 
was creditable to Garcia Conde, but so contempti- 
ble, with reference to the means at Blake’s disposal. 
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that Alvarez beUeveni himself^ betrayed, and, trust- 
. i&g^ tbraceforth only to his own heroism, permitted 
tyonde’s troo];» to go back, or to remain as tliey 
pleased ; exacting’, however, ^rom those who stop- 
ped, an oath not to surrender. Renewing the edict 
against speaking of a capitulation, he reduced the 
rations of the garrison first to one half, and after- 
wards to a fourth of the full allowance, a measure 
which caused some desertions to the enemy ; but 
the great body of the soldiers and citizens were as 
firm as their chief, and the townsmen freely sliaring 
their own scanty food with the^ garrison, made com- 
mon cause in every thing. 

Garcia Conde's success must be attributed partly 
to the negligence of St. Cyr's subordinates ; but 
the extended cantonments, occupied in the evening 
of the 31st, gave Blake, as the French general 
himself acknowledges, an opportunity of raising 
the sieg’c without much danger or difficulty. Nor 
were St. Cyr’s dispositions for the next day perfect- 
ly combined ; it is evident that giving Blake credit 
for sound vieWvS, he was himself so expectant of 
a great battle that he forgot to guard against 
minor operations. The flat country between the 
left of the Ona and the Ter was the natural line 
for a convoy to penetrate to the town ; hence it 
was a fault to leave two thousand men in that 
place, with their front to tlie garrison, and their 
rear to the relieving army, when the latter could 
steal through the mountains until close upon them. 
Cavalry posts at least should have been established 
at the diflerent inlets to the hills, and beacons 
raised on convenient eminences. The main body 
of the army appears also to have been at JU)o great 
a distance from the town; the firing that took- place 
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in the plain of ^It was dtsr^arded by Verdier’s 
reserve, and the first information of the attack was . 
brought to Fomels by the fugitives themselves. 

St. Cyr says that his generals of division were 
negligfent, and so weakened by sickness as to be 
unable to look to their outposts ; that he had 
recommended to Verdier the raising of field-works 
at the bridge of Salt and in the passes of the hills, 
and, when his advice was disregarded, forbore, 
from the peculiar situation in which he himself was 
placed by tlie French government, to enforce his 
undoubted authority. St. Cyr, however, acknow- st. Cyr*. 
ledges that his soldiers answered honestly to every opem- 
call he made, and he was bound, while he re- 
tained the command, to enforce every measure ne- 
cessary for maintaining their honour. In other 
rc‘spccts, his prudence! and vigilance were such as 
beseemed his reputation. It was not so with Blake, 
the whole of his ojjerations proved that he had 
lost confidence, and was incapable of any great 
enter|)rizc. He should have come up with a reso- 
lution to rais(! the siege or to perish. He contented 
himself with a few .slight skirmishes, and the intro- 
duction of a small convoy of provisions, and then 
notwithstanding the deep suffering of this noble 
city, turned away, with a cold look, and a donation 
that mocked its wants. 

When the siege was resumed, St. Cyr withdrew 
the French posts from Palau and Monte Livio, 
leaving the way apparently open oh that side, for 
the return of Garcia Conde, who, deceived by this 
wile, came out at daybreak on the 3d, with fifteen 
hundred men and the beasts of burthen. He 
halted for a little time, just beyond the gate, to 
examine the country in front with his glass, and as 
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BOOK: , every thiii|r appeared favourable, his troops were 

! — begiiming to move forward, when the noise of 

drums beating to arms gave notice that an am^ 
buscade was placed behind jPalau. St. Cyr had, 
indeed, posted a brigade there in the hope of sur- 
prising the Spaniards, but the French forgetting 
the ambush, were performing the regular service of 
the camp at day-light, and a cry of astonishment 
burst from the Spanish column as it hastily re- 
treated again into the town. 

Baffled by this ridiculous mistake, and conclud- 
ing that the next attempt would be by Castellar 
and La Bispal, St. Cyr placed Mazzuclielli’s bri- 
gade (the same that had been behind Palau) in the 
valley of tlie Oha in such a manner that it could 
fall upon Conde’s rear when the latter should again 
come forth. He likewise put a battalion on the 
hills in a position to head the Si)anish column, and 
drive it back either upon Mazzuchelli's brigade, or 
upon La Bispal, where he also posted three bat- 
talions and a squadron of Pino's division. 

The 4th, one thousand • infantry, five hundred 
cavalry, and eleven hundred mules again came out 
of Gerona, and ascending the heights in which the 
fort of the Capuchin was situated, pushed in single 
files along a by-path, leading to Castellar da Selva. 
Mazzuchelli saw them plainly, but did not attack, 
waiting for the fire of the battalion ahead, and that 
battalion did not fire because Muzzuchelli did not 
attack, and it was supposed the Spaniards were 
part of his brigade. Garcia Conde quickly per- 
ceived their double error, and with great readiness 
filing off to his left, turned the right of tbe bat- 
talion in his front, and gained Castellar without 
hurt, although the French in Monjouic obtserving 
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all that pASsed, plied their guns against the rear af chap; 

bis column. Being informed by the peasants at 1— 

Castellar, that troops were also waiting for him at 
La Bispal, Conde made for Caza de Selva, and 
General Pino having notice of his approach, di- 
rected two battalions to seize the summit of a ridge 
which crossed the Spanish line of march ; these 
battalions took a wrong direction, the Spaniards 
moved steadily on, and although their rear was 
attacked by Pino’s personal escort, and that fifty 
men and some mules were captured, the main body 
escaped with honour. 

There were now four open breaches in Gerona, 
MazzTichelli’s brigade and the troops at La Bispal 
were added to the investing corps, an<l the imrnc?diate 
fall of the city seemed inevitable, when the French 
store of powder failed, ten days elapsed before a 
fresh supply could be obtained, and Alvarez pro- 
fited of this cessation, to retrench and barricade 
the breaches in the most formidable manner. Ver- 
dier had retaken the convent of St. Daniel in the 
valley of Galligan, and obliged the five hundred 
sick men to return to the town on the 4th ; but 
Landen, the officer sent by Blake, on the 31st of 
August, to seize the convent of Madonna de los 
Angeles, had fortified that building, and introduced 
small supplies of provisions. This revived, in the 
mind of Alvarez, a plan for taking possession of the 
heights beyond those on which the Capuchin and 
Constable forts were situated, by which, in con- 
junction with the post at Madona de los Angeles, 
and with the assistance of Blake’s army, he hoped 
to maintain an open communication with the coun- 
try. But this bold and skilful conception he was 
unable to effect; because in a sally from the Ca- 
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puchins on the 6th with eighteen huiidred Men, he 
- was beaten by a single French regiment, and the 
same day Mazzuchelli’s Italians stormed Madona de 
los Angeles, and put the garrison to the sword. 

During these events, Verdier marched against 
Claros and Rovira who were posted at St. Gregorio, 
near Amer, but was repulsed with loss, and the 
French general Joba was killed. Meanwhile the 
batteries having recommenced their fire on the 13th, 
Alvarez made a general sally, by the gates of San 
Pedro, beat the guards from the trenches, and 
spiked the guns in one of the breaching batteries. 
The 18th, Verdier thinking the breaches practi- 
cable, proposed to give the assault, and required 
assistance from St. Cyr, but disputes between the 
generals of the covering and the investing forces 
were rife ; the engineers of the latter declared 
the breaches practicable, those of the former as- 
serted that they were not, and that while the fort 
of Calvary, outside the walls, although in ruins, 
was in possession of the Spaniards, no assault 
should be attempted. 

Either from negligence, or the disputes between 
St. Cyr and Augereau, above five thousand con- 
valescents capable of duty were retained in a 
body at Perpignan, and Verdier could not produce 
so many under arms for the assault, nor even for 
this number were there officers to lead, so wasting 
was the sickness. The covering army was scarcely 
better off, and Blake had again taken the position 
of St. Hilario. Howbeit, St. Cyr, seeing no better 
remedy, consented to try the storm provided Cal- 
vary were first taken. 

Souham’s division was appointed to watch 
Blake, Pino was directed to make a false attack on 
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the opposite quarter to where the breaches were chap. 
established, and, on the 19th, Verdier’s troops, in — . . 
three columns, advanced rapidly down the valley of 
Galligan to the assault; but the fort of Calvary had 
not been taken, and its fire swept the columns of 
attack along the whole line of march. Two hundred 
men fell before they reached the walls, and just as 
the summit of the largest breach was gained, the 
French batteries, which continued to play on the 
Spanish retrenchments, brought down a large mass 
of wall upon the head of the attacking column. 

The besieged resisted manfully, and the besiegers 
were completely repulsed from all the breaches with 
a loss of six hundred men. Verdier accused his 
soldiers of cowardice, and blamed St. Cyr for refusing 
to bring the covering troops to the assault ; but that opet»tioM 
general asserted that the men had behaved perfectly 
well, and calling a council of war, proposed to con- 
tinue the operations with as much vigour as the 
nature of the case would permit. His spirit was 
not however partaken by the council, and the siege 
was turned into a blockade. 

Blake now advanced with his army, and from 
the 20th to the 25th, made as if he would raise the 
blockade, yet his object was merely , to introduce 
another convoy, and St. Cyr, divining his intention 
and judging that he would make the attempt on the 
26th, resolved to let him penetrate the covering 
line, and then fall on him before he could reach 
the town. In this view, Souham's division was 
placed behind Palau and Pino’s division at Casa de 
Selva, and Lecchi’s division of the investing troops 
was directed to meet the Spaniards in front, while 
the two former came down upon their rear. 

Blake assembled his troops on the side of Hostal- 
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rich, then made a circuitous route to La Bispal, and, 
. taking post on the heights of St. Sadumi, detached 
ten thousand men, under Wimphen, to protect the 
passage of the convoy, of which Henry O’Donnel 
led the advanced guard. At day-break, on the 26th, 
O'Doonel fell upon the rear of the French troops at 
Castellar, broke through them, ^nd reached the 
fort of the Constable with the head of the convoy ; 
but the two French battalions which he had driven 
before him, rallying on the heights of San Miguel 
to the right of the Spanish column, returned to the 
combat, and at the same time St. Cyr in person, 
with a part of Souham’s division came upon the 
left dank of the convoy, and, pressing it strongly, 
obliged the greater part to retrograde. Pino’s 
division, then running up from Casa de Selva, 
attacked the rear-guard under Wimphen, the route 
was complete, and Blake made no effort to save the 
distressed troops. O’Donnel with a thousand men 
and about two hundred mules got safely into the 
town, the remainder of the convoy was taken, the 
Italians gave no quarter, and three thousand of the 
Spaniards were slain. 

After this action, some troops being sent towards 
Vidreras, to menace Blake’s communications with 
Hostalrich, he retired by the side of St. Filieu de 
Quixols, and Gerona was again abandoned to her 
sufferings which were become almost insupport- 
able. Without money, without medicines, without 
food; pestilence within the walls, the breaches 
open. “ If,” said Alvarez, “ the captain-general 
“ be unable to make a vigorous effort, the whole of 
“ Catalonia must rise to our aid, or Gerbna will 
“ soon be but a heap of carcases and ruins, the 
“ memory of yrhich will afflict posterity !” 
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St. Cyr having repaired to Perpignan to make 
arrangements for future supply, found Augereau 
in a good state of health, and obliged him to 
assume the command. Then, he says, every thing 
needful was bestowed with a free hand upon the 
seventh corps, because he himself was no longer 
in the way ; but a better reason is to be found in 
the state of Napoleon’s affairs. Peace had been 
concluded with Austria, the English expeditions 
to the Scheldt and against Naples had failed, 
and all the resources of the French government 
becoming disposable, not only the seventh, but 
every “ corps d’armee” in Spain was reinforced. 

Augereau, escorted by the five thousand conva- 
lescents from Perpignan, reached the camp before 
Gerona, the 12th of October. In the course of the 
following night, O’Donnel, issuing from the town 
on the side of the plain, broke through the guards, 
fell upon Souham's quarters, obliged that general 
to fly in his shirt, and finally effected a junction 
with Milans, at Santa Coloma ; thus successfully 
executing as daring an enterprise as any performed 
during this memorable siege. Augereau, however, 
pressed the blockade, and thinking the spirit of 
the Spaniards reduced, offered an armistice for a 
month, with the free entry of provisions, if Alvarez 
would promise to surrender uidess relieved before 
the expiration of that period. Such, however, was 
the steady virtue of this man and his followers, 
that, notwithstanding the grievous famine, the offer 
was refused. 

Blake, on the 29th, took possession once more 
of the heights of Brunola, but Souham with an 
inferior force put him to flight, and this enabled 
Augereau to detach Pino against the town of 
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Hostalrich. This place fortified with an old wall 
.and towers, was defended by two thousand men, 
and supported by the fire of the castle; it was 
however carried by storm, and the provisions and 
stores laid up there captured, although Blake, with 
his army, was only a few miles off. Meanwhile 
rear-admiral Baudin, with a French squadron, 
consisting of three ships of the line, two frigaU^s, 
and sixteen large store-ships, having sailed from 
Toulon for Barcelona, about the 20th, was inter- 
cepted by admiral Martin on the 23d, who burnt 
several of his smaller vessels and drove the rest on 
shore at different places, when two of the line of 
battle ships were set on fire by their own crews. 
The store-ships and some of the armed vessels 
took refuge at Rosas, put up boarding nettings, 
and protecting their flanks by liosas and the Tri- 
nity-fort, presented a formidable front, having 
above twenty guns on board disposed for d(‘fence, 
besides the shore batteries. But on the 3 1st, 
captain Hallowell appeared in the buy Avith a 
squadron, and the same evening, s<mding his boats 
in, destroyed the whole fleet, in desjjite of a very 
vigorous resistance which cost the British seventy 
men killed and wounded. 

The distress of Gerona increased, desertions be- 
came frequent, and ten oflieers having failed in 
a plot to oblige the governor to capitulate, went 
over in a body to the enemy. During November, 
famine and sickness tornKjnted the city, and the 
French were inactive for want of powder, but on 
the Cth of December, ammunition having arrived, 
the suburb of Marina, that of Girondclhv, the, fort 
of Calvary, and all the other towers beyond the 
walls, were carried by the besiegers, and Alvarez, 
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thus confined to the circuit of the walls, was cut off 
from the Capuchin and Constable forts. He had’ 
been ill for some days, but rousing himself for a 
last effort, made a general sally on the 7th, retook 
the suburb of Girondella and the redoubts, and 
opening a way to the outworks of the Constable, 
carried off the garrison ; the next day, overcome by 
suffering, he became delirious. A council of war 
then assembled, and after six months of open 
trenches, Gerona yielded on the 10th. The gar- 
rison inarched out with the honours of war, the 
troops were to be exchanged in due course, the in- 
habitants were to be respected, and none but sol- 
diers were to be considered prisoners. Such was 
the termination of a defence which eclipsed the 
glory of Zaragoza. 

French and Spanish writers alike, affirm that 
Augereau treated Alvarez with a rigour and con- 
tumely that excited every person's indignation ; and 
that, in violation of the capitulation, the monks 
were, by an especial order of Napoleon, sent to 
France. This last accusation admits, however, of 
dispute; the monks had during the siege, formed 
themselves into a regular corps, named the Cru- 
saders ; they were disciplined and clothed in a sort 
of uniform, and being to all intents soldiers, it can 
hardly be said, that to constitute them prisoners, 
was a violation, although it was undoubtedly a 
harsh interpretation of the terms. 

Alvarez died at Figucras in his way to France ; 
but so long as virtue and courage are esteemed in 
the world, his name will be held in veneration ; and 
if i^ugereau forgot what was due to this gallant 
Spaniard’s merit, posterity will not forget to do 
justice to both. 
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1°, In this siege, the constancy with which the 
Geronans bore the most terrible sufferings accounts 
for the protracted resistance ; yet constancy alone 
could not have enabled them to defy the regular 
progress of the engineer ; the combinations of sci- 
ence are not to be defied with impunity; but the 
French combinations were not scientific, and this, 
saving the right of Gcrona to the glofy she earned 
so hardly, was the secret of the defence. 

2°. General St. Cyr, after observing that the 
attack on Montjouic was ill judged and worse exe- 
cuted, says, “ The principal approaches should 
have been conducted against the Marcadel, because 
the soil there, was easy to work in, full of natural 
hollows and clifts, and the defences open in flank 
and rear to batteries on the Monte Livio and 
the Cason Rocca ; but on the side of Montjouic, 
the approaches, from the rocky nature of the soil, 
could only be carried forward by the flying sap, 
with great loss and difficulty. ’ If, however, the 
Marcadel had fallen, the greatest part of the city 
would still have been covered by the Ona, and 
Montjouic, and the forts of the Constable and Ca- 
puchin, (regular places complete in themselves,) 
would have remained to be taken, unless it can be 
supposed, that a governor, who defended the feeble 
walls of the town after those outworks fell, would 
have surrendered all, becau.se a lodgement was 
made in an isolated quarter. These things are, 
however, ordinarily doubtful, and certainly, it must 
always be a great matter with a general, to raise the 
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moral confidence of his own army, and to sink that of 
his adversary, even though it should be by a mo- 
mentary and illusive success. 

3®. The faulty execution of the attack on 
Montjouic is less doubtful than the choice of direc- 
tion. The cessation of the breaching fire for four 
days previous to the assault, and the disregard of 
the rules of art already noticed, amply account for 
failure ; and it is to be observed, that this failure 
caused the delay of a whole month in the progress 
of the siege, that during that month disease in- 
vaded the army, and the soldiers, as they will be 
found to do in all protracted operations, became 
careless and disinclined to the labours of the 
trenches. 

4°. The assault on the body of the place was not 
better conducted than that against Montjouic ; and 
considering these facts, together with the jealousy 
and disputes between the generals, the mixture of 
Germans, Italians, and French in the army, and 
the maladministration of the ho.spitals, by which 
so many men were lost, and so many more kept 
from their duty, it is rather surprising that Gerona 
was taken at all. 

5°. The foregoing conclusions in no wise afl'ect 
the merits of the besieged, because the difficulties 
and errors of their advt;rsaries only prolonged their 
misery. They fought bravely, they endured un- 
heard-of sufferings with constancy, and their refu- 
sal to accept the armistice offered by Augereau, is 
as noble and affecting an instance of virtup as any 
that history has recorded. Yet how mixed are good 
and evif principles in man, how dependent upon 
accidental circumstances is the development of his 
noble or base qualities ! Alvarez, so magnanimous, 
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SO firm, so brave, so patriotic at Gerona, was the 

same Alvarez who, one year before, surrendered the 

1809. '-ss- . • . 

Barcelona Montjouic, on the insolent summons of 
Buhesme ! At that period, the influence of a base 
court degraded public feeling, and what was weak 
in his character came to the surface, but in times 
more congenial to virtuous sentiments, all the no- 
bility of the man’s nature broke forth. 

G°. When the siege of Gerona is contrasted with 
that of Zaragoza, it may shake the opinion of those 
who regard the wild hostility of the multitude as 
superior to the regulated warfare of soldiers. 
The number of enemies that came against the 
latter was rather less than those who came 
against the former city ; the regular garrison of 
Zaragoza was above thirty thousand, that of Ge- 
rona about three thousand. The armed multitude, 
in the one, amounted to at least twcmty-five thou- 
sand, in the other, they were les^than six thousand- 
Cruelty and murder marked every step in the de- 
fence of Zaragoza, the most horrible crimes were 
necessary to prolong the resistance, above forty 
thousand persons perished miserably, and the town 
was taken within three months. In Gerona there 
was nothing to blush for ; the fighting was more 
successful, the actual loss inflicted upon the enemy 
greater, the suffering within the walls neither wan- 
tonly produced nor useless ; the period of its resist- 
ance doubled that of Zaragoza, and every proceeding 
tended to raise instead of sinking the dignity of 
human nature. There was less of brutal rule, more 
of reason, and consequently more real heroism, 
more success at the moment, and a better ‘example 
given to excite the emulation of generous men. 

7". With reference to the general posture of 
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RfTairs, the fall of Gerona was a reproach to the 

Spanish and English cabinets. The latter having 

agents in Catalonia, and such a man as lord Col- 
lingwood in the Mediterranean, to refer to, were 
yet so ignorant, or so careless of what was essential 
to the success of the war, as to let Gerona struggle 
for six months, when half the troops empl^oyed by 
sir John Stuart to alarm N aples, if carried to the 
coast of Catalonia, and landed at Palamos, would 
have raised the siege. It was not necessary that 
this army should have been equipped for a cam- 
paign, a single march wovdd have effected tlic 
object. An engineer and a few thousand pounds 
would have rendered Palamos a formidable post, 
and that place being occupied by English troops, 
and supported by a fleet, greater means than the 
Fr(*nch could have collected in 1800, would not 
have reduced Gerona. The Catalans, indeed, were 
not more tractable nor more disposed than others to 
act cordially with their allies ; but the natural ste- 
rility of the country, the condensed manufacturing 
]>opulation, the number of strong posts and large 
fortified towns in their possession, and, above all, 
the long and difficult lines of communication which 
the French must have guarded for the passage of 
their convoys, would have rendered the invaders’ 
task most difficult. 

8". From the commencement of the Spanish insur- 
rection, the policy of the Valencians had been cha- 
racterised by a singular indifference to the cala- 
mities that overwhelmed the other parts of Spain. 

The local Junta in that province, not content with 
assesting ‘their own exclusive autljority, imagined 
that it was possible to maintain Valencia indepen- 
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dent, even though the rest of the Peninsula should 
be conquered ; hence the siege of Zaragoza passed 
unheeded, and the suffering of Gerona made no 
impression on them. With a regular army of above 
ten thousand men, more than thirty thousand armed 
irregulars, and a large fleet at Carthagena, the go- 
vernors of this rich province, so admirably situated 
for offensive operations, never even placed the for- 
tified towns of their own frontier in a state of de- 
fence, and carelessly beheld the seventh and third 
corps gradually establishing, at the distance of a few 
days’ march from Valencia itself, two solid bases 
for further invasion ! But it is now time to revert 
to the operations of the “ Central Supreme Junta," 
that it may be fully understood how the patriotism, 
the constancy, the lives, and the fortunes of tlic 
Spanish people, were sported with by those who 
had so unhappily acquired a momentary power 
in the Peninsula. 
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CHAP. IV. 

When sir Arthur Wellesley retired to the frontier 
of Portugal, the calumnies propagated in Anda- 
lusia, relative to the cause of that movement, were 
so far successful that no open revolt took place ; 
but the public hatred being little diminished, a 
design was formed to establish a better government, 
as a preliminary to which, measures were secretly 
taken to seize the; members of the Junta, and trans- 
port them to Manilla. The old Junta of Seville 
being the chief movers of this sedition, no good 
could be expected from the change, otherwise, 
sucli an explosion, although sure to be attended 
with slaughter and temporary confusion, was not 
unlikely to prove advantageous to the nation at 
large, it being (juitt; obvious that some violent re- 
medy was wanting to purge off the complicated 
disorders of the state. 

“ Spain, ' said lord Wellesley, “ has proved itn- 
“ true to our alliance, because she is untrue to 
“ herselfS ' — “ Until some great change shall be 
“ effected in the conduct of the military 7'esources of 
“ Spain, and in the state of her armies, no British 
“ army can attempt safely to co-operate with Spanish 
“ troops in the territories of Spam .” — “ No alliance 
“ can pt'otect her from the I'esults of internal dis- 
“ order's and jiational infirmity.” 

This evident discontent of the British ambassador 
led .the c'onspirators to impart their designs to him, 
in the hopes of assistance ; but he being accredited 
to the existing government, aj>prisod it of the 
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BOOK danger, concealing, however, with due regard to 
. humanity, the names of those engaged in the plot. 
The Junta, in great alarm, immediately sought to 
mitigate the general hatred ; but still averse to 
sacrificing any power, projected a counter scheme. 
They had, for the public good according to some, 
for private emolument according to others, hi^erto 
permitted trading, under licenses, with the towns 
occupied by the enemy. This regulation and some 
pcculiarly-hcavy exactions they now rescinded, urKi, 
as a final measure of conciliation, appointed, with 
many protestations of patriotism, commissioners to 
prepare a scheme of government which should 
serve until the fit period for convoking the Cortes 
arrived. 

But the commissioners, principally chosen from 
amongst the members of the Junta, soon made 
manifest the real designs of that body. They pro- 
posed that five persons should form a supreme 
executive council, every member of the existing 
Junta, in rotation, to have a place; the colonies to 
be represented as an integral part of the empire ; 
and the council so conJposed, to rule until the 
Cortes should meet, and then to preside in that 
assembly. Thus under the\ pretence of resigning 
their power, by a simple chaq^e of form, the present 
and the future authority of the Junta were to be 
confirmed, and even the proposal, in favour of the 
colonies, was, following the opinion of lord Wel- 
lesley, a mere expedient to obtain a momentary 
popularity, and entirely unconnected with enlarged 
or liberal views of policy and government. 

This project was foiled by Romana, whb, being 
of the commission, dissented from his colleagues; 
and it was on this occasion that he drew up that 
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accusatory paper, quoted in another part of this 
history, and the bad acts therein spe<dfied, although 
sufficiently heinous, were not the only charges 
made at this period. It was objected to some 
amongst the Junta, that having as merchants, 
contracted for supplying the army, they in their 
public capacity, raised the price to be paid by the 
treasury for the articles ; and that the members 
generally were venal in their patronage, difficult 
of access, and insolent of demeanour. 

Romana proposed a council of regency, to be com- 
posed of five persons, not members of the .Junta. 
This council to be assisted by a fresh chosen Junta, 
also composed of five members and a })rocurator- 
gencral, and to be styled “ The Permanent Deputa- 
tion of the Realm." One of this body to be a South 
American, and the whole to represent the Cortes, 
until the meeting of that assembly, which, he thought, 
could not be too soon. His plan, introduced by 
misplaced declarations in favour of arbitrary power, 
and terminated by others equally strong in favour 
of civil liberty, was not well considered. The 
“ Permanent Deputation," being to represent the 
Cortes, it was obvioijs that it must possess the right 
of controlling the Regency ; but the numbers and 
dignity of both being e([ual, and their interests 
o[)posed, it was as obvious that a struggle would 
commence, in which the latter, having the sole dis- 
tribution of honours and emoluments, could not fail 
to conquer, and no Cortes would be assembled. 

Some time before this, when the terror caused by 
sir Arthur Wellesley's retreat from Spain, was fresh, 
Don Mdrtin do Garay had applied to lord Welles- 
ley for advice, as to the best form of government, 
and that nobleman also recommended a “ (Jouneil 
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of Regency f and, like Romana, proposed a second 
council ; but with this essential difierence, that the 
latter were only to arrange the details for electing 
the members of Cortes, a proclamation for the con- 
vocation of which was to be immediately published, 
together with a list of grievances, “ a Rill of Rights" 
founded on an enlarged conciliatory policy, and 
having equal regard for the interests of the colonies 
as for those of the mother country. Garay ap- 
proved of this advice while danger menaced the 
Junta ; but when the arrangement for tlie command 
of the armies had been completed, and the first 
excitement had subsided, his solicitude for the im- 
provement of the government ceased. It must, 
however, be acknowledged, that lord Wellesley 
condemned the existing system, as much for its 
democratic form as for its iuefticiency ; the English 
cabinet never forgot, that they were the champions 
of privilege, nor, that the war was essentially, 
less for the defence of Spain, than the upholding 
of the aristocratic system of Europi*. 

To evade Romana s proposition, the Junta, on 
the 28th of October, announced that the National 
Cortes should be convoked on the Lst of January, 
1810, and assembled for business on the 1st of 
March following. Having thus, in some measure, 
met the public wishes, they joined to this announce- 
ment a virulent attack on the project of a Regency, 
affirming, and not without some foundation as 
regarded Romana’s plan, that such a government 
would disgust the colonics, trample on the king’s 
rights, and would never assemble the Cortes ; 
moreover that it would soon be corru])ted by the 
French. Then enlarging on their own merits in 
a turgid declamatory style, they defended their 
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past conduct by a tissue of misrepresentations, 
which deceived nobody ; for, to use the words of 
lord Wellesley, “ no plan had been adopted for any 
“ effectual redress of grievances, correction of abuses 
“ or relief from exactions, and the administration 
“ of justice, the regulation of revenue, jinance, com- 

mercc, the security of persons and property, and 
“ every other great branch of government, were as 
“ defective as the military establishments.” 

However, the promise of assembling the Cortes 
sufficed to lull the public wrath ; and the Junta 
resolved to recommence offensive military opera- 
tions, which they fondly imagintsd would, at once, 
crush tlu! enemy, and firmly establish their own 
popidarity and power. They were encouraged by 
a false, but general impression throughout Anda- 
lusia, that Austria had broken off’ negotiations 
with France ; and in Sejjtcnnbcr and October fresh 
levies, raised in Estremadura and Andalusia, had 
been incorporated with the remains of Cuesta's 
old anny ; the whole forming a body of more than 
sixty thousand soldiers, of which nearly ten thou- 
sand were cavalry. Nor was the assembling and 
equipment of this force a matter of great difficulty ; 
for, owing to the feeble resistance made against 
the invaders, the war had hitherto drawn so little 
on the population, that the poorer sort never 
evaded a call for personal service ; and the enor- 
mous accumulation of English stores and money 
at Cadiz and Seville, were sufficient for every 
exigency. 

In October Eguia advanced with this army a 
.short way into La Mancha ; but when the French, 
unwilling to lose* the re.sources of that fertile pro- 
vince, made a movement towards him, he reguiiied 
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BOOK the Sierra Morena on the IGth, taking post, first 
. at St. Elena, and finally at La Carolina. The first 
Octol^r. fourth corps then occupied the whole of La 
Mancha, with advanced posts at the foot of the 
mountains ; the second and fifth corps were esta- 
blished in the valley of the Tag^s and at Toledo ; 
and the reserve at Madrid. During these move- 
ments, Bassecour, who commanded in Estremadura, 
detached eight hundred horsemen to reinforce the 
duke Del Parque, and quartered the rest of his 
forces behind the Guadiana. Thus in the latter 
end of October, there were sixty thousand men, 
under Eguia, covering Seville by the line of La 
Mancha ; ten thousand under Bassecour on the 
line of Estremadura, and about six thousand em- 
ployed as guards to the Junta and in the service of 
the depots behind the Morena. 

In the north, the Spanish army of the left was 
concentrated near Ciudad Rodrigo. For when 
Bcresford marched down the Portuguese I’rontier 
to the Tagus, the duke Del Par(]ue, reinforced 
with the eight hundred cavalry from Estremadura, 
and with the Gallician divisions of Mcndizabel and 
Carrera, (amounting to thirteen thousand men, 
completely equipped from English stores, brought 
out to Coruna in July,) made a movement into the 
rugged country, about the Sierra de Francia, and 
sent his scouting parties as far as Banos. At 
the same time general Santocildcs, marching from 
Lugo with two thousand men, took possession of 
Astorga, and menaced the rear of the sixth corps, 
sccVoi II wl^ich after forcing the pass of Banos, had beiai 
p. 427. <|uartered between the Tormes and the Es'la. .In 
this situation, a French detachment attempted to 
surprise one of the gates of Astorga, on the 0th 
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of October, and, being repulsed, returned to their 
cantonments. Soon afterwards Ballasteros, having- 
again collected about eight thousand men in the Ootolier* 
Asturias, armed and equipped them from English 
stores, and, coming down to Astorga, crossed the 
Esla, and attempted to storm Zamora. Failing in 
this, he entered Portugal by the road of Miranda, and 
from thence proceeded to join the duke Del Parque. 

Thus the old armies of Gallicia and the Asturias 
being broken up, those provinces were ordered to 
raise fresh forces ; but there was in Gallicia a ge- 
neral disposition to resist the authority of the Cen- 
tral Junta. 

Del Parque, eager to act against the sixth corps, 
had demanded, in Septemlx.T, through Perez Castro 
the Spanish envoy at Lisbon, that the Portuguese 
army shoidd join him ; this being referred to sir 
Arthur Wellesley, he gave it a decided negative, 
grounding his relusal upon reasons which I shall 
insert at large, as giving a ch;ar and interesting 
view of the military st-ate of affairs at this period. 

“ The enemy, he said, were superior to the allies, 
including those which Beresford might bring into 
the field, not only in numbers, but (adverting to the ms. 
composition of the Spanish armies, the want of 
cavalry in some, of artillery in others, of clothing, 
ammunition, and arms, and the deficiency of dis- 
cipline in all) superior in efficiency even to a 
greater degree than in numbers. These circum- 
stances, and the absolute deficiency in means, were 
the causes why, after a great victory at Talavera, 
the armies had been obliged to recur to the de- 
fen.sive, ‘and nothing had altered for the better 
since. 

“ But, besides these considerations, the enemy 
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enjoyed peculiar advantages from his central posi- 
tion, which enabled him to frustrate the duke Del 
Ocfoi^r. Parque’s intended operations. He could march a 
part, or the whole of his forces to any quarter, 
whereas the operation of the different corps of the 
allies must necessarily be isolated, and each for a 
time exposed to defeat. Thus there was nothing to 
prevent the enemy from throwing himself upon the 
duke Del Parque and Beresford, with the whole 
corps of Ncy, which was at Salamanca, of Soult, 
which was at Plasoncia,- and with the force under 
Kellerman, which was near Valladolid, in which 
case, even if he, sir i\rthur, had the inclination, 
he had not the means of marching in time to save 
them from destruction. 

“ In the same manner the British army, if it 
took an advanced position, would be liable to a 
fatal disaster ; so likewise would the Spanish army 
of La Mancha. It followed, then, that if any one 
of these armies made a forward movement, the 
whole must co-operate, or the single force in activity 
would be ruined ; but the relative efficiency and 
strength of the hostile forces, us laid down in the 
commencement of the argument, forbad a general 
co-operation with any hopes of solid success ; and 
the only consequence that could follow would be, 
that, after a battle or two, some brilliant actions 
performed by a part, and some defeats sustained by 
others, and after the loss of many valuable officers 
and soldiers, the allies would be forced again to 
resume those defensive positions, which they ought 
never to have quitted. 

“ Seitisfied that this was the only just view of 
affairs, he, although prepared to make an eilbrt to 
prevent Ciudad Rodrigo from falling into the 
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enemy’s hands, was resolved not to give the duke 
Del Parque any assistance to maintain his former 
position, and he advised the Portuguese government, 
not to risk Beresford’s army in a situation which 
could only lead to mischief. The proposed opera- 
tion of the duke Del Parque was not the mode to 
save Ciudad Rodrigo. The only effectual one was 
to post himself in such a situation as that the 
enemy could not attack and defeat him without a 
long previous preparation, which would give time 
for aid to arrive, and a march, in which the enemy 
himself might b(; exposed to defeat. To expose 
those troops to defeat which were ultimately to 
co-operate in defence of Ciudad Rodrigo, was not 
the way of ]wcvcnting the success of an attempt 
of that fortress. The best way was to place the 
Spanish force in such a post that it could not be 
attacked without risk to the enemy, and from 
whence it could easily co-operate with the other 
corps, wliich must be put in motion, if Ciudad w'as 
to be saved ; and although he would not take upon 
himself to ])oint out the exact position which the 
duke Del Parque ought to occupy, he was certain 
that, in his prescnit forward one, although joined 
by Beresford, he could not avoid defeat. Ciudad 
Rodrigo would be lost, and other misfortunes would 
follow, none of which could occur under any other 
probable, or even possible concurrence of circum- 
stances. In fine, that he had long been of opinion 
that the war must necessarily be defensive on the 
part of the allies, and that Portugal at least, if 
not Spain, ought to avail herself of the short 
period, ^l^hich the enemy seemed disposed to leave 
her in tranquillity, to organize, and equip, and 
discipline her armies. Those objects could not be 
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accomplished, unless the troops were kept quiet, 

and yet they were much more important to all 

t)ctober. parties, than any desultory successful operations 
against the French troops about Salamanca; but 
any success was doubtful, and certain to be tem- 
porary, because the enemy would immediately 
collect in numbers sufficient to crush the allies, who 
must then return, having failed in their object, lost 
a number of men, and, what was worse, time, 
which would have been more usefully employed 
in preparing for a great and well combined effort. ’’ 

This reasoning, solid, clear, convincing, made 
no impression upon the Spanish Junta or their 
general. Castro replied to it, by demanding a 
positive and definitive answer, as to when the 
Portuguese army would be in a condition to co- 
operate with the Spaniards in the Spanish territories. 
sirA.wci-“ When there is a Spanish army with irhich the Por- 
tiiirrcupon- tuffuese cttn co-operute on some dejined plan, which all 

deacowith 

1)011 M. parties will have the means, and will engage to carry 
t)ctoberi 9 , mto execution, as far as any person can engage to 
carry into execution a military operation. Wnm 
means shall he pointed out, and fixed, for the sub- 
sistence of the Portuguese troops while they remain 
in Spain, so that they may not starve, and be obliged 
to retire for want of food, as was the case when 
lately in that country." “ When decided answers 
shall be given upon those points, I shall be enabled 
to tell the governors of Portugal that their excel- 
lencies have an army in a state to be sent into 
Spain." This was sir Arthur s reply, which ended 
the negotiation, and the duke Del Parque com- 
menced operations by himself. 

To favour the junction of Ballastcros, his first 
movement was towards Ledesma. General Mar- 
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chand immediately drew together, at Salamanca, 
eleven thousand men and fourteen guns, and marched 
to meet him. Thereupon, the duke, without hav- 
ing effected his junction, fell back to Tamames, 
taking post half-way up a mountain of remarkable 
strength ; where he awaited the enemy, with a 
thousand cavalry and twenty thousand infantry, of 
which the Gallicians only could be accounted expe- 
rienced soldiers. 


UATTLE OF TAMAMES. 

General Losada commanded the Spanish right, 
count Belvidere the reserve, Martin Carrera the 
left, which being on the most accessible part of 
the mountain was covered and flanked by the ca- 
valry. Marchand, desirous of fighting before 
Bullasteros could arrive, moved rapidly, reached 
the foot of tlie mountain early on the 18 th, and 
immediately fell upon Del Part|ue's left. The 
Spanish cavalry fled rather hastily, the French 
horsemen followed closely, the infantry surprised 
in the midst of an evolution were thrown into 
disorder, and the artillery was taken. Carrera, 
Mendizabc‘ 1 , and the duke, rallied the troops on 
the higher ground, reinforced them from the re- 
serve, and coming down with a fresh impetus, re- 
covered the guns, and discomfited the French with 
the loss of an eagle, one cannon, and several hun- 
dred men. During this brilliant conihat on the 
left, the right and centre were felt by the French 
skirmishers, but the ground was too strong to make 
any impression. Marchand, seeing his men re- 
pulsed in all quarters with loss, and fearing* to be 
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enclosed by Ballasteros in that disordered state, 

retreated to Salamanca. 

October. Del Parque did not venture to follow up his vic- 
tory until the 21st, when, being joined by Ballas- 
te.ros, he pushed with nearly thirty thousand men 
for Ledesma ; crossed the Tormes there on the 23d, 
turned Salamanca by a night march, and early in 
the morning of the 24th crowned the heights of 
San Cristoval in rear of that city, hoping to cut off' 
Marchand’s retreat, but that general had timely 
information, and was already at Toro, behind the 
Douro. Meanwhile, the news of the defeat at Ta- 
mames reached Madrid, Dessolle’s division was 
detached through the Puerto Pico to reinforce the 
sixth corps, and Kellerman was direc;ted to advance 
from Valladolid, and take the command of the 
whole. 

When the duke Del Parque heard of this rein- 
forcement, he fell back, not to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
but by the way of Alba de Tormes to Be jar, which 
latter place he reached on the 8th of November. 
And while these events were taking place in Cas- 
tile, the Central Junta having finally concocted their 
schemes, were commencing an enterprise of unpa- 
ralleled rashness on the side of La Mancha. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In the arrangement of warlike affairs, difficulties 
being always overlooked by the Spaniards, they are 
carried on from one phantasy to another so swiftly, 
that the first conception of an enterprise is imme- 
diately followed by a confident anticipation of com- 
plete success, which continues until the hour of 
battle, and then when it might be of use, gene- 
rally abandons them. Now the Central Junta 
having to deceive the people, affirmed that sir 
Arthur Wellesley had retreated to the frontiers of 
Portugal at the very moment when the French might 
have been driven to the Pyrenees, came very soon 
to believe this their own absurd calumny, and re- 
solved to S(;nd the army at Carolina headlong 
against Madrid : nay, such was their pitch of con- 
fidence, that foronaming the civil and military 
authorities, they arranged a provisionary system for 
the future administration of the capital, with a care, 
that they denied to the army which was to put them 
in possession. 

Eguia was considered unfit to conduct this enter- 
prise, and Albuquerque was distasteful to the Junta; 
wherefore, casting their eyes upon general Arei- 
zaga, they chose him, whose only recommendation 
was, that, at the petty battle of Alcanitz, Blake had 
noticed his courage. He was then at Lerida, but 
reached La Carolina in the latter end of October ; 
and* being of a quick lively turn, and as confident 
as the Junta could desire, readily undertook to drive 
the French from Madrid. 
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This movement was to commence early in No- 
- vember, and at first, only Villa Campa, with the 
bands from Aragon, were to assist. But when 
Areizaga, after meeting the enemy, began to lose 
confidence, the duke of Albuquerque, successor to 
Bassecour in Estremadura, received instructions to 
cause a diversion, by marching on Arzobispo and 
Talavera de la Reyna. The duke Del Parque, com- 
ing by the pass of Baiios, was to join him there ; 
and thus nearly ninety tliousand men were to be 
put in motion against Madrid,* precisely on that 
planwliich sir Arthur Wellesley had just denounced 
as certain to prove disastrous. Indeed, every 
chance was so much in favour of the French, that 
taking into consideration the solid reasons for re- 
maining on the defensive, Arcizaga’s irruption may 
be regarded as an extreme example of military 
rashness, and the project of uniting Del Barque’s 
forces with Albuquerque’s, at Talavc'.ra, was also 
certain to fail ; because, the enemy's masses were 
alread}'^ in possession of the point of junction, and 
the sixth corps could fall on Del Barque’s rear. 

Partly to deceive the enemy, partly because they 
would never admit of any opposition to a favourite 
scheme, the Junta spread a report that the British 
army was to co-operate, and permitted Areizaga to 
march, under the impression that it was so. No- 
' thing could be more untrue. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
being at this period at Seville, held repeated con- 
versations with the Spanish ministers and the mem- 
bers of the Junta, and reiterating all his former 
objections to offensive operations, warned his audi- 
tors that the project in question was peculiarly 
ill-judged, and would end in the destruction of 
their army. The Spanish ministers, far from at- 
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tending to his advice, did not even qfficialhf inform 
him of Areizaga' s march until the \^th of November ^ 
the very day before the fatal termination of the 
campaign. Yet, on the IQth they had repeated 
their demand for assistance^ and with a vehemence, 
deaf to reason, required that the British should 
instantly co-operate with Albuquerque and Del 
Parque’s forces. Sir Arthur, firm to his first 
views, never gave the sliglitest hopes that his 
army would so act ; and he assured the Junta 
tliat the diversion proposed would have no effect 
whatever. 


OPlillATIONS IN' LA MANCHA. 

Arei/.aga, after publishing an address to the 
troops oil the 3(1 of November, commenced his 
march from La Carolina, with sixty piec(;s of artil- 
lery, and from fifty to sixty thousand men, of which 
about eight thousand were cavalry. Several. British 
officers and private gentlemen, and the baron 
Crossand, an Austrian military agent, attended the 
head-quarters, which was a scene of gaiety and 
boasting ; for Areizaga, never dreaming of misfor- 
tune, gave a free scope to his social vivacity. 
The army marched by the roads of Manzanarcs and 
Damiel, with scarcely any commissariat preparation, 
and without any military equipment save arms ; 
but the men were young, robust, full of life and 
confidence, and being without impediments of any 
kind, made nearly thirty miles each day. They 
moved however in a straggling manner, quartering 
and f(*eding as they could in the villages on their 
route, and with so little ])ropriety, that the peasantry 
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of La Mancha universally abandoned their dwellings, 
and carried off their effects. 

Although the French could not at first give 
credit to the rumours of this strange incursion, 
they were aware that some great movement was in 
agitation, and only uncertain from what point and 
for what specific object the effort would be made. 
Jourdan had returned to France, Soult was major- 
general of the French armies, and under his advice, 
the king, who was inclined to abandon Madrid, 
prepared to meet the coming blow. But the army 
was principally posted towards Talavera, for the 
false reports had, in some measure, succeeded in 
deceiving the French as to the approach of the 
English ; and it was impossible at once to conceive 
the full insanity of the Junta. 

The second corps, commanded by general Heu- 
delet, being withdrawn from Placentia, was, on 
the 5th, posted at Oropesa and Arzobispo, with 
an advanced guard at Calzada, and scouting parties 
watching Naval Moral, and the course of the 
Tietar. 

The fifth corps, under Mortier, was concentrated 
at Talavera. 

Of the fourth corps, half a division garrisoned 
Madrid in the absence of Dessolle’s troops ; the 
other half, under general Liger Belair, was behind 
the Tajuna, guarding the eastern approaches to the 
capital. The remaining divisions, commanded by 
Sebastian!, were, the one at Toledo, the other with 
Milhauds cavalry at Ocana. 

The first corps, about twenty-one thousand strong, 
and commanded by marshal Victor, was at Mora and 
Yebenes, a day’s march in advance of Toledo, 
but the cavalry of this corps under the command 
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of Latour Maubourg occupied Consuegra and Madri- chap. 
lejos, on the road to the Sierra Morena. The whole 
army including the French and Spanish guards, 
was above eighty thousand fighting men, without 
reckoning Dessolle’s division, which was on the 
other side of the Guadarama mountains. 

In the night of the 6th, information reached the g. 
king, that six thousand Spanish horsemen, supported ope™-' 
by two thousand foot, had come down upon Con- ^ss'. 
suegra from the side of Herencia, and that a second 
column, likewise composed of cavalry and infantry, 
had passed the Puerto de Piche, and fallen upon 
the outposts at Madrilejos. All the prisoners taken 
in the skirmishes agreed that the Spanish army 
was above fifty thousand strong, and the duke of 
Belluno immediately concentrated the first corps 
at Yebenes, but kept his cavalry at Mora, by 
which he covered the roads leading from Consue- 
gra and Madrilejos upon Toledo. On the 8th, 
there were no Spaniards in front of the first corps, 
yet officers sent towards Ocana, were chased back 
by cavalry, hence Soult judged, what was indeed 
the truth, that Arcizaga continuing his reckless 
march, had pushed by Tembleque towards Aranjuez, 
leaving the first corps on his left flank. The divi- 
sion of the fourth corps was immediately moved 
from Toledo by the right bank of the Tagus to 
Aranjuez, from whence Sebastiani carried it to 
Ocana, thus concentrating about eight thousand 
infantry, and fifteen hundred cavalry at that point 
on the 9th ; the same day Victor retired with the 
first corps to Ajofrin. 

On the 10th, Gazan’s division of the fifth corps 
was ordered to march from Talavera to Toledo, and 
the first corps which had readied the latter town, 
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was directed to move up the right bank of the 
Tagus to Aranjuez to support Sebastiani, who 
holding fast at Ocana, sent six squadrons to feel for 
the enemy towards Guardia. The Spaniards con- 
tinuing their movement, met those squadrons and 
pursued them towards Ocana. 


COMBAT OF DOS BARRIOS. 

Areizaga, ignorant of what was passing around 
him, and seeing only Sebastiani's cavalry on 
the table-land between tlie town of Dos Barrios 
and Ocana, concluded that they were unsup- 
ported, and directed the Spanisli horse to charge 
them without delay. The French thus 2)rcssed, 
drew back behind their infantry wliich was close 
at hand, and unexpectedly ojicned a brisk fire on 
the Spanish squadrons which were thrown into 
confusion, and being charged in that state by the 
whole mass of the enemy’s cavalry, were beaten, 
with the loss of two hundred jirisoners and two 
pieces of cannon, Areizagu’s main body was, 
however, coming up, Sebastiani fell back upo?* 
Ocana, and the next morning took up a position 
on some heights lining the left bank of the 
Tagus and covering Aranjuez ; the Spaniards en- 
tered Dos Barrios, but there their impetuous move- 
ment ceased. They had come down from the 
Morena like a stream of lava, and burst into La 
Mancha with a rapidity that scarcely gave time 
for rumour to precede them. This swiftness of 
execution, generally so valuable in war, was here 
but an outbreak of folly. Without any knowledge 
of the French numbers, or jiosition, without any 
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plan of action, Areizaga had rushed like a maniac 

into the midst of his foes, and then suddenly stood - 

1 80^ 

still, trembling and bewildered. Nov. 

From the 10th to the 13th he halted at Dos Bar- 
rios, and informed his government of Sebastiani’s 
stubborn resistance, and of the doubts which now 
for the first time assailed his own mind. It was 
then the Junta changing their plans, eagerly de- 
raanded the assistance of the British army, and 
commanded the dukes of Albuquerque and Del 
Parque to unite at Talavera. Albuquerque com- 
menced his movement immediately, and the Junta 
uid not hesitate to assure both their generals and the 
public, that sir Arth ur was also coming on. Wherefore 
Areizaga thus encouraged, and having had time to 
recover from his first incertitude, made on the 14th 
a flank march by his right to Santa Cruz la Zarza, 
intending to cro.ss the Tagus at Villa Maurique, 
turn the French left, and penetrate to the capital by 
the eastern side ; but during his delay at Dos Bar- 
rios the French forces had been concentrated from 
every quarter, and although to the south of Ocana, 
the ground is open and undulating; on the north, 
the ramifications of the Cuenca mountains, leading 
down the left bank of the Tagus, presented, at 
Santa Cruz, ridges which stretching strong and 
rough towards Aranjuez, afforded good positions 
for Sebastiani to cover that place. 

Soult was awake to his adversary's projects, yet 
could not believe that he would dare such a move- 

tions. 

ment unless certain of support from the British 
army, and therefore kept the different corps quiet 
on the eleventh, waiting for Heudelet’s report from 
Oropesa. In the night it arrived, stating that ru- 
mours of a combined Spanish and English army 
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being* on the march, were rife, but that the scouts 
— could not discover that the allied force was actually 
Nov.* within several marches. Soult, now judging, that 
although the rumours should be true, his central 
position would enable him to defeat Areizaga and 
return by the way of Toledo in time to meet the 
allies in the valley of the Tagus, put all his masses 
again into activity. The first corps was directed to 
hasten its march to Aranjuez; the fifth corps to 
concentrate at Toledo; the second corps to abandon 
Oropesa, Calzada and Arzobispo, and replacing the 
fifth corps at Talavera, to be in readiness to close 
upon the main body of tlie army. Finally, infor- 
mation being received of the duke Del Parque’s 
retreat from Salamanca to Bejar and of the re-occu- 
pation of Salamanca by the sixth corps, Dessolle’s 
division was recalled to Madrid. 

During the 12th, while the first, second, and fifth 
corps were in march, general Liger Belair's brigade 
continued to watch the banks of the Tajuna, and 
the fourth corps preserved its offensive positions on 
the height in the front of Aranjuez, having fifteen 
hundred men in reserve at the bridge of Bayona. 
The 14th the general movement was completed. 
Two corps were concentrated at Aranjuez to assail 
the Spaniards in front; one at Toledo to cross the 
Tagus and fall upon their left ffank, and the king's 
guards at Madrid formed a reserve for the fourth 
and first corps. The second corps was at Talavera, 
and Dessolle’s division was in the Guadarama on 
its return to the capital. In fine, all was prepared 
for the attack of Dos Barrios, when Areizaga’s ffank 
march to Santa Cruz la Zarza occasioned liew com- 
binations. 

In the evening of the 15th, it was known that 
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the Spaniards had made a bridge at Villa Mau- 
rique, and passed two divisions and some cavalry 
over the Tagus. The duke of Belluno was imme- Nov. 
diately ordered to carry the first and fourth corps 
(with the exception of a brigade left in Aranjuez) 
up the left bank of the Tagus, operating so as to fix 
Areizaga, and force him to deliver battle ; and, 
with a view of tempting the Spaniard, by an ap- 
pearance of timidity, the bridges of La Reyna and 
Aranjuez were broken down. 

While these dispositions were making on the 
french side, the Spanish general commenced a 
second bridge over the Tagus; and part of his 
cavalry, spreading in small detachments, scoured 
the country, and skirmished on a line extending 
from Arganda to Aranjuez. The Partidas also-, 
being aided by detachments from the army, obliged 
the French garrison to retire from Guardalaxara 
upon Arganda, and occupied the former town on 
the 12th. But, in the night of the 13th, eight 
French companies and some troops of light cavaliy, 
by a sudden march, surprised them, killed and 
wounded two or three hundred men, and took 
eighty horses and a piece of artillery. 

The IGth the infantry of the first and fourth 
corps was at Morata and Bayona, the cavalry at 
Perales and Chinchon, and, during this time, the 
fifth corps, leaving a brigade of foot and one of 
horse at Toledo, marched by lllescas towards Ma- 
drid, to act as a reserve to the duke of Belluno. 

The 17th Areizaga continued his demonstrations 
on the side of the Tajuna, and hastened the con- 
struction of his second bridge; but on the ap- 
proach of the duke of Belluno with the first corps, 
he stayed the work, withdrew his divisions from the 
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right bank of the Tagus, and on the 18th, (the 
cavalry of the first corps having reached Villarejo 
de Salvanes,) he destroyed his bridges, called in 
his parties, and drew np for battle on the heights 
of Santa Cruz de la Zarza. 

Hitherto the continual movements of the Spanish 
army, and the unsettled plans of the Spanish 
general, rendered it difficult for the French to fix 
a field of battle, but now Areizaga’s march to 
St. Cruz had laid his line cff operations bare. 
The French masses were close together, the 
duke of Belluno could press on the Spanish front 
with the first corps, and the king, calling the 
fourth corps from Bayona, could throw twenty-five 
or thirty thousand men on Areizaga’s rear, by the 
road of Aranjuez and Ocana. It was calculated 
that no danger could arise from this double line of 
operations, because a single march would bring 
both the king and Victor upon Areizaga, and if 
the latter should suddenly assail either, each would 
be strong enough to sustain the shock. Hence, 
when Soult knew that the Spaniards were certainly 
encamped at Santa Cruz, he caused the fifth corps, 
then in march for Madrid, to move during the 
night of the 17th upon Aranjuez, and the fourth 
corps received a like order. The king, himself, 
quitting Madrid, arrived there on the evening of 
the 18th, with the Royal French Guards, two 
Spanish battalions of the line, and a brigade of 
Dessolle’s division which had just arrived; in all 
about ten thousand men. The same day, the duke 
of Belluno concentrated the first corps, at Vil- 
larejo de Salvanes, intending to cross the Tagils at 
Villa Maurique, and attack the Spanish position on 
the 19th. 
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A pontoon train, previously prepared at Madrid, 
enabled the French to repair the broken bridges, 
near Aranjuez, in two hours ; and about one o’clock 
on the 18 th, a division of cavalry, two divisions of 
infantry of the fourth corps, and the advanced 
guard of the fifth corps, passed the Tagus, part at 
the bridge of La Reyna, and part at a ford. General 
Milhaud with the leading squadrons, immediately 
pursued a small body of Spanish horsemen, and 
was thus led to the table-land, between Antiguela 
and Ocana, where he suddenly came upon a front 
of fifteen hundred cavalry supported by three 
thousand more in reserve. Having only twelve 
hundred dragoons, he prepared to retire, but at 
that moment general Paris arrived with another 
brigade, and was immediately followed by the light 
cavalry of the fifth corps ; the whole making a re- 
inforcement of about two thousand men. With 
these troops Sebastiani came in person, and took 
the command at the instant when the Spaniards, 
seeing the inferiority of the French, were advancing 
to the charge. 


CAVALRY COMBAT AT OCANA. 

The Spaniards came on at a trot, and Sebastiani 
directed Paris, with a regiment of light cavalry 
and the Polish lancers, to turn and fall upon the 
right fiank of the approaching squadrons, which 
being executed with great vigour, especially by 
the Poles, caused considerable confusion, which the 
Spanish general endeavoured to remedy by closing 
to the assailed flank. But to effect this he formed 
his left centre in one vast column, whereupon 
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Sebastiani charged headlong into the midst of it 
with his reserves, and the enormous mass yielding 
to the shock, got into confusion, and finally gave 
way. Many were slain, several hundred wounded, 
and eighty troopers and above five hundred horses 
were taken. The loss of the French bore no pro- 
portion in men, but general Paris was killed, and 
several superior officers were wounded. 

This unexpected encounter with such a force of 
cavalry, led Soult to believe that the Spanish 
general, aware of his error, was endeavouring to 
recover his line of operations. The examination 
of the prisoners confirmed this opinion, and in the 
night, information from the duke of lielluno and 
the reports of officers .sent towards Villa Maurique 
arrived, all agreeing that only a rear-guard was to 
be seen at Santa Cruz de la Zarza. It then be- 
came clear that the Spaniards were on the march, 
and that a battle could be fought the next day. 
In fact Areizaga had retraced his steps by a Hank 
movement through Villa Rubia and Noblejas, with 
the intention of falling upon the king’s forces as 
they opened out from Aranjuez. He arrived on 
the -morning of the 19 th at Ocana, but judging 
from the cavalry action, that the French could 
attack first, drew up his whole army on the 
same plain, in two lines, a quarter of a mile 
asunder. 

Ocana is covered on the north by a ravine, 
which commencing gently half a mile eastward 
of the town, runs deepening and with a curve, to 
the west, and finally connects itself with gullies 
and hollows, whose waters run off to tfie Tagus. 
Behind the deepest part of this ravine the Spanish 
left was posted, crossing the main road from 
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Aranjtiez to Dos Barrios ; one flank rested on the 
gullies, the other on Ocana. The centre was in 
front of the town, which was occupied by some 
infantry as a post of reserve, but the right wing 
stretched in the direction of Noblejas along the 
edge of a gentle ridge in front of the shallow part 
of the ravine. The cavalry was on the flank and 
rear of the right wing. Behind the army there 
was an immense plain, but closed in and fringed 
towards Noblejas with rich olive woods, which 
were occupied by infantry to protect the passage 
of the Spanish baggage, still filing by the road 
from Zarza. Such were Areizaga’s dispositions. 

Joseph passed the night of the 18th in reorga- 
nising his forces. The whole of the cavalry, con- 
sisting of nine regiments, was given to Sebastiani. 
Four divisions of infantry, with the exception of 
one regiment left at Aranjuez to guard the bridge, 
were placed under tlie command of marshal Mortier, 
who was also empowered, if necessary, to direct 
the movements of the cavalry. Tlie artillery was 
commanded by general Senarmont. The Royal 
Guards remained with the King, and marshal Soult 
directed the whole of the movements. 

Before day -break, on the 10th, the monarch 
marched with the intention of falling upon the 
Spaniards wherever he could meet with them. 
At Antiguela his troops quitting the high road, 
turned to their left, gained the table-land of Ocana, 
somewhat beyond the centre of the Spanish posi- 
tion, and discovered Areizaga’s army in order of 
battle. The French cavalry instantly forming to 
the ‘front* covered the advance of the infantry, 
which drew up in successive lines as the divisions 
arrived on the plain. The Spanish out-posts fell 
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who spread alon? the hostile front and opened a 
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About forty-five thousand Spanish infantry, 
seven thousand cavalry, and sixty pieces of artil- 
lery were in line. The French force was only 
twenty-four thousand infantry, five thousand sabres 
and lances, and fifty guns, including the battery 
of the Royal Guard. But Areizaga’s position was 
miserably defective. The whole of his left wing, 
fifteen thousand strong, was paralyzed by the ra- 
vine ; it could neither attack nor be attacked ; the 
centre was scarcely better situated, and the ex- 
tremity of his right wing was uncovered, save by 
the horsemen, who were, altliough superior in num- 
ber, quite dispirited by the action of the preceding 
evening. These circumstances dictated the order 
of the attack. 



BATTLE OF OCANA. 

At ten o’clock, Sebastiani’s cavalry gaining ground 
to his left, turned the Spanish right. General Leval, 
with two divisions of infantry in columns of regi- 
ments, each having a battalion displayed in front, 
followed the cavalry, and drove general Zayas from 
the olive-woods. General Girard, with his division 
arranged in the same manner, followed Leval in 
second line, and general Dessolles menaced the 
centre with one portion of liis troops, while another 
portion lined the edge of the ravine to support the 
skirmishers and awe the Spanish left wing. The 
king remained in reserve with his guards. Thus 
the French order of battle was in two columns : 
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the prmcipal one, flanked by the cavalry, directed 
against and turning the Spanish right, the second 
keeping the Spanish centre in check, and each 
being supported by reserves. 

These dispositions were completed at eleven 
o’clock, at which hour, Senarmont, massing thirty 
pieces of artillery, opened a shattering fire on 
Areizaga’s centre. Six guns, detached to the 
right, played at the same time across the ravine 
against the left, and six others swept down the 
deep hollow, to clear it of the light troops. The 
Spaniards were undisciplined and badly com- 
manded, but discovered no appearance of fear 
their cries were loud and strong, their skirmishing 
fire brisk, and, from the centre of their line, 
sixteen guns opened with a murderous effect upon 
Leval’s and Girard’s columns, as the latter were 
pressing on towards the right. To mitigate the 
fire of this battery, a French battalion, rushing out 
at full speed, seized a small eminence close to the 
Spanish guns, and a counter battery was imme- 
diately planted there. Then the Spaniards gave 
back, their skirmishers were swept out of the ra- 
vine by a flanking fire of grape, and Senarmont 
immediately drawing the artillery from the French 
right, took Ocana as his pivot, and, prolonging his 
fire to the left, raked Areizaga’s right wing in its 
whole.lenglh. 

During this cannonade, Leval, constantly press- 
ing forward, obliged the Spaniards to change their 
front, by withdrawing the right wing behind the 
shallow part of the ravine, which, as I have before 
said,, was "in its rear when the action commenced. 
By this change, the whole army, still draw'ii up 
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in two lines, at the distance of a quarter of a mile 

asunder, was pressed into somewhat of a convex 

lloT. form with the town of Ocana in the centre, and 
hence Senarmonfs artillery tore their ranks with a 
greater destruction than before. Nevertheless, en- 
couraged by observing the comparatively feeble 
body of infantry approaching them, the Spaniards 
suddenly retook the offensive, and their fire, re- 
doubling, dismounted two French guns ; Mortier 
himself was wounded slightly, Leval severely, the 
line advanced, and the leading French divisions 
wavered and gave back. 

The moment was critical, and the duke of Tre- 
viso lost no time in exhortations to Level’s troops, 
but, like a great commander, instantly brought up 
Girard’s division through the intervals of the first 
line, and displayed a front of fresh troops, keeping 
one regiment in square on the left flank ; for he 
expected that Areizaga’s powerful cavalry, which 
still remained in the plain, would charge for the 
victory. Girard’s fire soon threw the Spanish first 
line into disorder, and meanwhile, Dessolles, who 
had gained ground by an oblique movement, seeing 
the enemy’s right thus shaken, seized Ocana itself, 
and issued forth on the other side. The light 
cavalry of the king’s guard, followed by the in- 
fantiy, then poured through the town, and on the 
extreme left, Sebastiani, with a rapid charge, cut 
off six thousand infantry, and obliged them to 
surrender. The Spanish cavalry, which had only 
suffered a little from the cannonade, and had never 
made an effort to turn the tide of battle, now drew 
off entirely, and the second line of infantry, gave 
ground as the front fell back upon it in confusion ; 
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Areizaga, confounded and bewildered, ordered the 
left wing, which had scarcely fired a shot, to 
retreat, and then quitted the held himself. 

For half an hour after this, the superior officers 
who remained, endeavoured to keep the troops 
together in the plain, and strove to reach the main 
road leading to Dos Barrios ; but Girard and 
Dessolles’ divisions being connected after passing 
Ocana, pressed on with steady rapidity, while the 
Polish lancers and a regiment of chasseurs, out- 
flanking the Spanish right, continually increased 
the confusion : finally, Sebastian!, after securing 
his prisoners, came up again like a whirlwind, and 
charged full in the front with five regiments of 
cavalry. Then the whole mass broke, and fled 
each man for himself across the plain ; but, on the 
right of the routed multitude, a deep ravine leading 
from Yepes to Dos Barrios, in an oblique direction, 
continually contracted the space, and the pursuing 
cavalry arriving first at Barrios, headed nearly ten 
thousand bewildered men, and forced them to 
surrender. The remainder turned their faces to all 
quarters, and such was the rout, that the French 
were also obliged to disperse to take prisoners, for, 
to their credit, no rigorous execution was inflicted, 
and hundreds, merely deprived of their arms, were 
desired, in raillery, “ to return to their homes, and 
abandon war as a trade they were unfit for.” This 
fatal battle commenced at eleven o’clock ; before 
tw<L thirty pieces of artillery, a hundred and twenty 
cawiages, twenty-five stand of colours, three gene- 
rals, six hundred inferior officers, and eighteen 
thousand privates were taken, and the pursuit was 
still hot. Seven or eight thousand of the Spaniards 
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^?x.^ contrived to make away towards the mountain of 
- Taraneon, others followed the various routes throujxh 
Nov. La Mancha to the Sicn'ra Morcnia, and many saved 
themselves in Valencia and Murcia. 

Meanwhile, the first (;orps, having; passed the 
Tui^us by a for<l, re-e.stablishc<l the l)ridg;e at Villa 
Maurique before ten o'clock in the morning;, and 
finding Santa Chaiz de la Zar/.a abandoned, fol- 
lowed Areizaga's traces ; at V'illatobas, the light 
cavalry captured twelve hundred carriages, and a 
little farther on, took a thousand of tlu; fugitives 
who were niakijig for Taraneon. Tlu* duke of 
Belluuo, Ix'ing thus aj)prized of the result of the 
battle, halted at Villatobas, but sent his cavalry 
forward to La Guard ia, where they joined Sebas- 
tiani's horsemen, and the whole continuing tht^ 
pursuit to Lillo, made five; hundred more ])risoners, 
tog('ther with three hundred horses. This finislu'd 
the oju.'rations of flu' day, only ciLchtcen hundred 
cannon-shot had been fired, and an army of more 
Journal of tliaii fifty tliousaiid men had Ix'cu ruiiM'd. I'he l’'reuch 
MSS?'' h)st seventeen huudrc*d men, killed and wounded ; 
I'Ot.r the Spaniards five thousand, and before nightiall, 
Wellington all the bauuu'i't; and militarv carriag-es, thret* thou- 
^erpooi. sand animals, forty -five })iec(‘s of artillery, tliirfy 
i8(w.jM.ss. thousand muskets, and twenty-six thousand caj>tiv('s 
were in the hands of the conquerors ! 

Areizaga reached Tenil)le(|u<‘ during the nig;hf, 
ami La Carolina the third day after. On the road, 
he met general Benaz with a thousand dragoons 
that had been detached to the rear befori' the battle 
commenced ; this body he directed on Madrilejos 
to cover the retreat of the i'ugitives, but .so strongly 
did the panic spread that wlien Sehastiani ap- 
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proached that post on the 20th, Benaz’s men fled, 
without seeing an enemy, as fearfully as any who 
came from the fight. Even so late as the 24th, 
only four hundred cavalry, belonging to all regi- 
ments, could be assembled at Manzanares ; and 
still fewer at La Carolina. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Joseph halted at Dos Barrios, the Yii^it of the 
_ battle, and the next day directed Sebastiani, with 
all the light cavalry and a division of infantry, 
upon Madrilejos and Consuegra ; the first corps, 
by St. Juan de Vilharta, upon the Sierra Morena, 
the fifth corps, by Tembleque and Mora, upon 
Toledo. One division of the fourth corps guarded 
the spoil and the prisoners at Ocana. A second 
division, reinforced with a brigade of cavalry, was 
posted, by detachments, from Aranjuez to Con- 
suegra. The monarch himself, with his guards 
and Dessolles’ first brigade, returned, on the 20th, 
to Madrid. 

Three days had sufficed to dissipate the storm 
on the side of La Mancha, but the duke Del Parque 
still menaced the sixth corps in Castile, and the 
reports from Talavera again spoke of Albuquerque 
and the English being in motion. The second 
brigade of Dessolles’ division had returned from 
Old Castile on the 19th, and the uncertainty with 
respect to the British movements, obliged the king 
to keep all his troops in hand. Nevertheless, 
fearing that, if Del Parque gained upon the sixth 
corps, he might raise an insurrection in Leon, 
Gazan’s division of the fifth corps was sent, from 
Toledo, through the Puerto Pico, to Marchand’s 
assistance, and Kcllerman was again directed to 
take the command of the whole. 

During these events, the British army remained 
tranquil about Badajos ; but Albuquerque, follow- 
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ing his orders, had reached Peralada de Garbin, chap. 

and seized the bridge of Arzobispo, in expectation ^ — 

of being joined by the duke Del Parque. That 
general, however, who had above thirty thousand 
men, thought, when Dessolles’ division was recalled 
to Madrid, that he could crush the sixth corps, 
and, therefore, advanced from Be jar towards Alba 
de Tormes on the 17th, two days before the battle 
of Ocana. Thus, when Albuquerque expected him 
on the Tagus, he was engaged in serious operations 
beyond the Tormes, and, having reached Alba 
the 21st, sent a division to take possession of 
Salamanca, which Marchand had again abandoned. 

The 22d he marched towards Valladolid, and his 
advanced guard and cavalry entered Fresno and 
Carpio. Meanwhile Kellerman, collecting all the 
troops of his government, and being joined by 
Marchand, moved upon Medina del Campo, and 
the 23d, fell with a body of horse upon the 
Spaniards at Fresno. The Spanish cavalry fled at 
once, but the infantry stood firm, and repulsed the 
assailants. 

The 24th the duke carried his whole army 
Fresno, intending to give battle ; but on the 2Cth im- wa Li- 
perative orders to join Albuquerque having reached mss. 
him, he commenced a retrograde movement. Keller- 
man, without waiting for the arrival of Gazan’s 
division, instantly pursued, and his advanced guard 
of cavalry overtook and charged the Spanish army 
at the moment when a part of their infantry and 
all their horse had passed the bridge of Alba de 
Tormes ; being repulsed, the French retired upon 
their supports, and the duke, seeing that an action 
was inevitable, brought the remainder of his troops, 
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BATTLE OF ALBA DE TORMES. 

Scarcely was the line formed, when Kellerman 
came up ivith two divisions of dragoons and some 
artillery, and, without hesitating, sent one divi- 
sion to outflank the Spanish right, and, with the 
other, charged fiercely in upon the front. The 
Spanish horsemen, flying without a blow, rode 
straight over the bridge, and the infantry of the 
right being thus exposed, were broken and sabred, 
those on the left stood fast and repulsed the 
enemy. The duke rallied his cavalry on the other 
side of the river, and brought them back to the 
fight, but the French were also reinforced, and 
once more the Spanish horse fled without a blow. 
By this time it was dark, and the infantry of the 
left wing, under Mendizabel and Carrera, being 
unbroken, made good their retreat across the river, 
yet not without difficulty, and under the fire of 
some French infantry, which arrived just in the 
dusk. During the night the duke retreated upon 
Tamames unmolested, but at day-break when a 
French patrol came up with his rear, his whole army 
threw away their arms and fled outright. Keller- 
man, having meanwhile entered Salamanca, did 
not pursue, yet the dispersion was complete. 

After this defeat, Del Parque rallied his army 
in the mountains behind Tamames, and, in ten 
or twelve days, again collected abouf twenty 
thousand men ; they were however without artillery, 
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scarcely any had preserved their arms, and such chap. 

was their distress for provisions, that two months ! — 

afterwards, when the British arrived on the northern 
frontier, the peasantry still spoke with horror of 
the sufferings of those famished soldiers. Many 
actually died of want, and every village was filled 
with sick. Yet the mass neither dispersed nor 
murmured ! Spaniards, though hasty in revenge 
and feeble in battle, are patient, to the last degree, 
in sufl’ering. 

This result of the duke Del Barque’s operation 
had amply justified sir Arthur Wellesley’s advice to 
the Portuguese regency. In like manner the battle 
of Ocana, and the little effect produced by the duke 
of Albuquerque’s advance to Arzobispo, had justi- 
fied that which he gave to the Central Junta. It 
might therefore be imagined that the latter would 
have received his after-counsels with deference; 
but the course of that body was never affected by 
either reason or experience. Just before the rout Lord Wci- 
of Alba de Tormes, sir Arthur Wellesley proposed Lord Li- 
tliat ten thousand men, to be taken from the duke dJ?.*?!’ 
Del Parque, should reinforce Albuquerque, that the 
latter might maintain the strong position of Meza 
d'lbor, and cover Estremadura for the winter. 
Meanwhile Del Barque's force, thus reduced one- 
third, could, he said, be more easily fed, and might 
keep aloof from the enemy until the British army 
should arrive on the northern frontier of Portugal, 
a movement long projected, and, as he informed 
them, only delayed to protect Estremadura until the 
duke of Albuquerque had received the reinforcement. 

The* only reply of the Junta was an order, direct- 
ing Albuquerque immediately to quit the line of the 
Tagus, and take post at Llerena, behind the Qua- 
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dkma. Thus abandoning Estremadura to the eneiny> 
. and exposing kis own front in a bad position to an 
anny coining from Almarex, and his right dank and 
rear to an army coming from La Mancha. 

This foolish and contemptuous proceeding, being 
followed by Del Parque’s defeat, which endangered 
Ciudad Rodrigo, sir Arthur at once commenced 
his march for the north. He knew that twenty 
thousand Spanish infantry and six thousand mount- 
ed cavalry were again collected in La Carolina ; and 
that the troops (eight thousand), who escaped from 
Ocaha, on the side of Tarancon, were at Cuenca, 
under general Echevarria; and as the numbers re- 
assembled in the Morena were (the inactivity of 
the French after the battle of Ocaha considered) 
sufficient to defend the passes and cover Seville for 
the moment, there was no reason why the British 
army should remain in unhealthy positions to aid 
people who would not aid themselves. Albuquer- 
que’s retrograde movement was probably a device 
of the Junta to oblige sir Arthur to undertake the 
defence of Estremadura, but it only hastened his 
departure. It did not comport with his plans to 
engage in serious operations on that side, yet ta 
have retired when that province was actually 
attacked, would have been disreputable, wherefore, 
seizing this unhappily favourable moment to quit 
Badajos, he crossed the Tagus, and marched into 
the valley of the Mondego, leaving general Hill, 
with a mixed force of ten thousand men, at 
Abrantes. 

The Guadiana pestilence had been so fatal that 
many officers blamed him for stopping* so long, 
but it was his last hold on Spain, and the safety of 
the southern provinces was involved in his pro- 
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ceedhigs. It was not his battle of Talavera, bfot 
Ute position maintained by him on the frontier of 
Bstremadura, which, in the latter part of 1809, 
saved Andalusia from subjection, and this is easy 
of demonstration; Joseph having rejected Soult’s 
project against Portugal, dared not invade Anda- 
lusia, by Estremadura, with the English army on 
his right dank ; neither could he hope to invade it 
by the way of La Mancha, without drawing sir 
Arthur into the contest. But Andalusia was, at 
this period, the last place where the intrusive king 
desired to meet a British army. He had many par- 
tisans in that province, who would necessarily be 
overawed if the course of the war carried sir Arthur 
beyond the Morena ; nor could the Junta, in that 
case, have refused Cadiz, as a place of arms, to 
their ally. Then the whole force of Andalusia and 
Murcia would have rallied round the English army 
behind the Morena ; and, as Areizaga had sixty 
thousand men, and Albuquerque ten thousand, it 
is no exaggeration to assume that a hundred thou- 
sand could have been organized for defence, and 
the whole of the troops, in the south of Portugal, 
would have been available to aid in the protectican 
of Estremadura. Thus, including thirty thousand 
English, there would have been a mass of at least 
one hundred thousand soldiers, disposable for active 
operations, assembled in the Morena. 

From La Carolina to Madrid is only ten marches, 
and while posted at the former, the allied army 
could have protected Lisbon as well as Seville, be- 
cause a forward movement would oblige the French 
to concentrate round the Spanish capital. Andalu- 
sia would thus have become the principal object of 
the invaders ; but the allied armies, holding the 
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passes of the Morena, their left flank protected by 
Estremadura and Portugal, their right by Murcia 
and Valencia, and having rich provinces and large 
cities behind them, and a free communication with 
the sea, and abundance of ports, could have fought 
a fair field for Spain. 

It was a perception of these advantages that 
caused sir John Moore to regret the ministers had 
not chosen the southern instead of the northern 
line for his operations. Lord Wellesley, aLso, im- 
pressed with the importance of Andalusia, urged 
his brother to adopt some plan of this nature, and 
the latter, sensible of its advantages, would have 
done so, but for the impossibility of dealing with 
the Central Junta. Military possession of Cadiz 
and the uncontrolled command of a Spanish force 
were the only conditions upon which he would 
undertake the defence of Andalusia, conditions 
they would not accede to, but without which, he 
could not be secured against the caprices of men 
whose proceedings were one continued struggle 
against reason. This may seem inconsistent with 
a former assertion, that Portugal was the true base 
of operations for the English, but political as well 
as physical resources, and moral considerations 
weighed in that argument. 

For the protection, then, of Andalusia and Es- 
tremadura, during a dangerous crisis of affairs, sir 
Arthur persisted, at such an enormous sacrifice of 
men, to hold his position on the Guadiana, yet it 
was reluctantly, and more in deference to his bro- 
ther’s wishes than his own judgement, that he 
remained after Areizaga’s army was assembled. 
Having proved the Junta by experience, he was more 
clear-sighted, as to their perverseness, than lord 
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Wellesley, who, being in daily intercourse with the chap. 

members, obliged to listen to their ready eloquence ! 

in excuse for past errors, and more ready promises 
of future exertion, clung longer to the notions that 
Spain could be put in the right path, and that Eng- 
land might war largely in conjunction with the united 
nations of the Peninsula, instead of restricting herself 
to the comparatively obscure operation of defending 
Lisbon. He was finally undeceived, and the march 
from Badajos for ever released the British general 
from a vexatious dependenee on the Spanish go- 
vernment. 

Meanwhile the Frencli, in doubt of liis intentions, 
appeared torpid. Kellerman remained at Sala- 
manca, watching the movements of the duke Del 
Parque, and Gazan returned to Madrid. Milhaud, 
witli a division of the fourth corps, and somis ca- 
valry, was detaclnsd against Echevarria, but on his 
arrival at Cuenca, finding that the latter had re- 
treated, by Toboado to llellin in Murcia, combined 
his operations with general Suchet, and, as I have 
before related, assisted to reduce the towns of Al- 
baracin and Tcrucl. Otlier movements tliere were 
none, but, as the Spanish regiments of tlje guard had 
fought freely against their countrymen, and many 
of the prisoners, taken at Ocana, had oft’ered to join 
the invaders’ colours, the king conceived hopes of 
raising a national army. Fremdi writers assert 
tliat the captives at Ocana made a marked distinc- 
tion between Napoleon and Joseph, TJiey were 
willing to serve the French emperor, but not the 
intrusive king of Spain. Spanish authors assume 
that none entered the enemy’s ranks save 
coercion and to escape ; and that many did so 
with that view, and wore successful, must be sup- 
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! — the Morena, and at Cuenca, cannot be reconciled with 

1809. the loss sustained in the action. However the battles 
of Ocana and Alba de Tormes terminated the series 
of offensive operations, which the Austrian war, and 
the reappearance of a British army in the Peninsula 
had enabled the allies to adopt, in 1809. Those 
operations had been unsuccessful, the enemy again 
took the lead, and the fourth epoch of the war 
commenced. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1®. Although certain that the British army would 
not co-operate in this short campaign, the Junta 
openly asserted, that it would join Albuquerque in 
the valley of the Tagus. The improbability of 
Areizaga’s acting, without such assistance, gave 
currency to the fiction, and an accredited fiction is, 
in war, often more useful than the truth ; in this, 
therefore, they are to be commended ; but, when 
deceiving their own general, they permitted Arei- 
zaga to act under the impression that he would be 
so assisted, they committed not an error, but an 
enormous crime. Nor was the general much less 
criminal for acting upon the mere assertion that 
other movements were combined with his, when no 
communication, no concerting of the marches, no 
understanding with the allied commander, as to 
their mutual resources and intentions, had taken 
place. 

2°. A rushing wind, a blast from the mountains, 
tempestuous, momentary, such was Areizaga’s move- 
ment on Dos Barrios, and assuredly it would be 
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difficult to find its parallel. There is no post so chap. 

strong, no town so guarded, that, by a fortunate ! — 

stroke, may not be carried ; but who, even on the 
smallest scale, acts on this principle, unless aided 
by some accidental circumstance applicable to the 
moment ? Areizaga obeyed the orders of his go- 
vernment ! no general is bound to obey orders 
(at least without remonstrance) which involve the 
safety of his army, to that he should sacrifice 
everything but victory ; and many great commanders 
have sacrificed’ even victory, rather than appear to 
undervalue this vital principle. 

3”, At Dos Barrios the Spanish general, having 
first met with opposition, halted for three days, 
evidently without a plan, and ignorant both of the 
situation of the first corps on his left fiank, and of 
the real force in his front, yet this was the only 
moment in which he could hope for the slightest 
success. If, instead of a feeble skirmish of cavalry, 
he had borne forward, with his whole army, on the 
1 1th, Sebastiani must have been overpowered and 
driven across the Tagus, and Areizaga, with fifty 
thousand infantry and a powerful cavalry, would, 
on the 12th, have been in the midst of the sepa- 
rated French corps, for their movement of concen- 
tration was not completely effected until the night 
of the 14th. But such a stroke was not for an un- 
disciplined army, and this was another reason 
against moving from the Morena at all, seeing that 
the calculated chances were all against Areizaga, 
and his troops not such as could improve accidental 
advantages. 

4°. The fiank march, from Dos Barrios to Santa 
Cruz, although intended to turn the French left, 
and gain Madrid, was a circuitous route of at least 
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a hundred miles, and, as there were three rivers to 
cross, namely, the Tagus, the Tajuha, and Henares, 
only great rapidity could give a chance of success ; 
yet Areizaga was slow, so late as the 15th, he 
had passed the Tagus with only two divisions of 
infantry. Meanwhile the French moving on the 
inner circle, got between him and Madrid, and the 
moment one corps, out of the three opposed to him, 
approached, he recrossed the Tagus and concen- 
trated again on the strong ground of Santa Cruz de 
la Zarza. The king by the way of Aranjucz liad, 
however, already cut his line of retreat, and tlien 
Areizaga, who, on the 10th, had shi-unk from an 
action with Sebastiani when the latter had oidy 
eight thousand men, sought a battle on the 
same ground with the king, who was at the head 
of thirty thousand, the first corps being also in full 
march upon the Spanish traces and distant oidy a 
few miles. Here it may be remarked that Victor, 
who was now to the eastward of the Spaniards, 
had been on the 9th to the westward at Yevenes 
and Mora, having moved in ten days, on a circle 
of a hundred and fifty miles, completely round this 
Spanish general, whe^ pretended to treat his adver- 
saries, as if they were blihd men. 

5°. Baron Crossand, it is said, urged Areizaga 
to entrench himself in the mountains, to raise the 
peasantry, and to wait the effect of Albuquerque's 
and Del Parque’s operations. If so, his military 
ideas do not seem of a higher order than Areizaga's, 
and the proposal was but a repetition of Mr. Frere’s 
former plan for Albuquerque ; a plan founded on 
the supposition, that the rich plains of La Mancha 
were rug’ged mountains. In taking a permanent 
position at Santa Cruz or Tarancon, Areizaga must 
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liave resigned all direct communication with Anda- 

lusia, and opened a fresh line of communication 

with Valencia, which would have been exposed to 
the third corps from Aragon. Yet without examin- 
‘ing whether either the Spanish general or army 
were capable of such a difficult operation, as adopt- 
ing an accidental line of operations, the advice, if 
given at all, was only given on the 18 th, and on 
the .IGtli, the first corps, the fourth, the greatest 
part of the fifth, the reserve and the royal guards, 
forming a mass of mon* than fifty thousand fighting 
men, would have taught Areizaga that men and 
not mountains decide the fate of a battle. But in 
fact, there were no mountains to hold : between 
Zarza and the. borders of Valencia, the whole coun- 
try is one vast })lain, and on the 18 th, there was 
only the alternative of fighting the weakest of the 
two French 'armies, or of retreating by forced 
inarclu's through La Mancha. The former was 
chosen, Arei/aga’s 'army \\a.s tlestroycd, 'and in the 
l>at.tle he discovered no redeeming (quality. His 
position was ill chosc'ii, he made no use of his 
cavalry, his left wing mwer fired a shot, and when 
the men, undismaycid by the defeat of the right, dc- 
inandcid to be led into action, he conmi'anded a re- 
treat, and quitted the field himself at the moment 
when his presence was most wanted. 

()“. The combinations of the French were metho- 
dical, well arranged, effectual, and it may seem 
misplaced, to do ought but commend movements .so 
eminently successful ; yet the chances of war are 
manifold enough to justify the drawing attention to 
some poihts of this .short campaign. Arcizaga's 
ru.sh from the mountains was so unexpected and 
rapid, that it might well make his adver.sarics hesi- 
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tate, and hence perliaps the reason wliy the first 
corps circled round the Spanish army, and was 
singly to have attacked the latter in front at Zarza, 
on the 19th, whereas, reinforced with the division 
of the fourth corps from Toledo, it miglit have fallen 
on the rear and dank from Mora a week before ; 
that is, during the three days Areizaga remained at 
Dos Barrios, from whence Mora is only four hours 
march. 

7°. The 11th, the king knew the English army 
had not approached the valley of the Tagus, Arci- 
zaga did not quit Dos Barrios until the 13th, and 
he remained at Zarza unlil the 18th. During eight 
days therefore, the Spanish general was permit- 
ted to lead, and had he been a man of real enter- 
prise he would have crushed the troops between 
Dos Barrios and Arunjuez on the lOth or 11th. In- 
deed, the boldness with which Sebastian i main- 
tained his offensive position beyond Aranjuez, from 
the 9th to the 14th, w^as a nuvster-piece. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that Soult could not at 
once fix a general, who mtirclied fifty thousand men 
about, like a patrolc of cavalry, without the slightest 
regard to his adversary's positions or his own lim; 
of operations 

8". In the battle, nothing could be more scienti- 
fic than the mode in which the French closed upon 
and defeated the right and centre, while they para- 
lyzed the left of the Spaniards ; the disparity of 
numbers engaged, and the enormous amount of 
prisoners, artillery, and other trophies of victory 
prove it to have been a fine display of talent. But 
./^idalusia was laid prostrate by this silddcn. de- 
struction of her troops ! why then was the fruit of 
victory neglected ? Did the king, unable to per- 
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ceive his advantages, controiil the higher military 
genius of his advising general ? or was he distracted - 
by disputes amongst the difi’erent commanders ? or, 
did the British army at Badajos alarm him ? An 
accurate knowledge of these points is essential in 
estimating the real share Spain had in her own de- 
liverance. 

O”. Sir Arthur Wellesley absolutely refused to co- 
operate in this short and violent campaign. He re- 
mained a quiet spectator of events at the most criti- 
cal period of the war; and yet on paper the Spanish 
prqjc'cts promised well. Areizaga’s army exceeded 
fifty thousand men, Albucjuerquc’s ten thousand, 
and thirty thousand W('rc under Del Parque, who, 
at Tamames liad just overthrown the best troops in 
the Prench army. Villa Campa also, and the Par- 

tida bands on the side of Cuenca were estimated 

■» 

at ten thousand ; in fitu', there, were a hundred 
thousand Spanish soldims ready. The British army 
at this period, although much reduced by sickne.ss, 
had still twenty thousand men fit to bear arms, and 
the Portuguese under Beresford were near thirty 
thou.sand, njaking a total of a htindreil and fifty 
thousand alli(\s. Thirty thousand to guard the 
passes of tht; Sierra do Credos and watch the sixth 
corps, a hundred and twenty thousand to attack the 
seventy thousand French covering Madrid ! Why, 
then, was sir Arthur Wellesley, who only four 
months before so eagerly undertook alike cntcrpri.se 
with fewer forces, now absolutely deaf to the propo- 
sals of the Junta ? “ Became moral for ce is iii jpha- 

“ steal force, as three to one in tear He had proved 
thlFmnil^y qualities of S])aniards and French, and 
he foresaw, to use his own expressions, “ that after 
“ one or two battles, and one or two brilliant actions by vcrp<joi. 
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-y* to retreat ag^ain yet this maxi, so cautiojja^so 

sensible of the enemy’s superiority, was laying the 
foundation of measures that finally carried him 
triumphant through the Penmsula.^ False then 
a1Fe the opinions of those, who, asserting Napoleon 
might have been driven over the Ebro in 1808-9, 
blame sir John Moore's conduct. Such reasoners 
would as certainly have charged the ruin of Spain 
on sir Arthur Wellesley, if at this period the 
chances of war had sent him to his grave. But in 
all times the wise and brave man’s toil has been 
the sport of fools ! 

Alba de Tormes ended the great military trans- 
actions of 1809. In the beginning, Napoleon broke 
to atoms and dispersed the feeble structun; of 
the Spanish insurrection, after his departure tlnj 
invasion stagnated amidst the bickerings of his 
lieutenants. Sir Arthur Wellesley turned the war 
back upon the invaders for a moment, but the jea- 
lousy and folly of his ally soon obliged him to 
retire to Portugal. The Spaniards then tried tlieir 
single strength, and were tramj)ied undei- foot at 
Ocana, and notwithstanding the assistance of Eng- 
land, the offensive passed entirely from their hands. 

[a the next book we shall find them every where 
icting on the defensive, and every where weak. 
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BOOK X. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Napoleon, victorious in Germany, and ready 
to turn liis undivided strength once more against 
tlic Peninsula, complained of the past inactivity of 
the king-, and Joseph prepared to commence the 
campaign of 1810 with vigour. His first opera- 
tions, however, indicated great infirmity of pur- 
pose. ■ When Del Paixpie’s defeat on one side 
and Eehevariu's on the other had freed his flanks, 
and while the British army was still at Badajos, 
he sent the fourth corps towards Valencia, but 
immediately afterwards re-called it, and also the first 
corps, which, since the battle of Ocana, had been at 
Santa Cruz de Mudcla. The march of this last 
cor})s through La Mancha had been marked by this 
peculiarity, that, for the first time since the com- 
mencement of the war, the peasantry, indignant at 
the flight of the soldiers, guided the pursuers to the 
retreats of the fugitives. 

Joseph’s vacillation was partly occasioned by the 
insurrection in Navarre, under Renovalles and 
Mina ; pfirtly because lord Wellington, previous to 
quilting the Guadiana, had informed the Junta of 
Badajos, as a matter of courtesy, that he was 
about to evacuate their district, and his confi- 
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dential letter being published in the town Gazette, 
- and ostentatiously copied into the Seville papers, 
made Joseph suspect it to be a cloak to some offen- 
sive project. Howev^er, the false movements of the 
first and fourth corps distracted the Spaniards, and 
emboldened the French partizans, who were very 
numerous both in Valencia and Andalusia. When 
the troubles in Navarre were quieted by Suchet, and 
the distribution of the British arm}?^ in tin' valley of 
the Mondego known, Joseph seriously j)repared 
for the conquest of Andalusia. This enterprise, 
less difficult than an invasion of Portugal, promised 
immediate pecuniary advantages, which was no 
slight consideration to a sovereign whose ministers 
were reduced to want from the non-payment of their 
salaries, -and whose troops M’^ere tliirtecn rnontlis in 
arrears of pa3^ Napoleon, a rigid stickler for the 
Roman maxim, that “ war should support war,” 
paid only the corjxs near the frontiers of France, and 
rarely recruited the military chest. 

Both the military and political affairs of Anda- 
lusia were now at the lowe.st ebb. The calm pro- 
duced by the promise to convoke the National 
Cortes had been short-lived. The disaster of Ocana 
revived all the passions of the pef)ple, and afforded 
the old Junta of Seville, the council of Castile, and 
other enemies of the Central Junta, an opportunity 
to pull down a government universally obnoxious, 
and the general disconhait was increased by the 
measures adopted to meet the approaching crisis. 
The marquis of Astorga had been succeeded by 
the archbishop of Laodicea, under whose presi- 
dency the Junta published a manifesto, assuring the 
people that there was no danger, — that Areizaga 
could defend the Morena against the whole power 
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of France, — that Albuquerque would, from the side 
of Estremadura, fall upon the enemy’s rear, — and 
that a second Baylen might be expected. But, 
while thus attempting to delude the public, they 
openly sent property to Cadiz, and announced that 
they would transfer their sittings to that town on 
the Isl of February. Meanwhile, not to seem in- 
active, a decree was issued for a levy of a hundred 
thousand men, and for a forced loan of half tlie 
jewels, plate, and money belonging to individuals ; 
sums left for pious purposes were also appropriated 
to the service of the state. 

To weaken their adversaries, the Junta offer(;d 
Itomana tlie command of the army in the Morena 
and imprisoned the Conde de Montijo and Fran- 
cisco Falafox. The niarcjuis of Lazan, accused of 
being in league with his brotluu*, was confined in 
Pensicola, and the Conde de Tilly, directed in a 
(conspiracy to seize tlu? public treasure and make 
for Aiiucrica, Avas thrown into a dungeon, where 
it is believed his infamous existence terminated. 
The celebrated Padre (lil was sent on a mission to 
Sicily. While on his passage he told an English 
gentleman, “ They have sent vie on ihi^ embassy to 
get rid of my never ceasing remonstrances ; and I 
have submitted to this banishment for fear I might be 
got rid of in another way !" Romana refused to serve, 
and Blake, recalled from Catalonia, was appointed 
to command the troo[>s re-assembled at La Carolina, 
most of the other generals kept aloof, and in Galli- 
cia the Conde de Noroiiha, resigning his com- 
mand, issued a manifesto against the Junta. .The 
public hatred increased, and the partizans of Pala- 
fox and Montijo, certain that the people would be 
against the goveriuneut under any circumstances. 
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only waited for a favourable moment to commence 
violence. Andalusia generally, and Seville in par- 
ticular, were but one remove from anarchy, when 
the intrusive monarch reached the foot of the Mo- 
rena witli a great and well organized army. 

The military preparation of the Junta was in 
harmony with their political conduct. The decree 
for levying a hundred thousand men, issued when 
the enemy was but a few marches from the seat of 
government, was followed by an order to distribute 
a hundred thousand poinards, as if assassination 
were the mode in which a great nation could or 
ought to defend itself, especially when the regular 
forces at the disposal of the Junta, were still 
numerous enough, if well directed, to have made a 
stout resistance. Areizaga had twenty-five thou- 
sand men in the Morena ; Echevaria, with eight 
thousand, was close by, at llellin ; five or six 
thousand wen; spread over Andalusia, and Albu- 
querque had fifteen thousand behind the Guadiana. 
The troops at Carolina were, however, dispirited 
and disorganized. Blake had not arrived, and 
Albuquerque, distracted with contradictory orders 
transmitted almost daily by the Junta, could con- 
trive no reasonable plan of action, until the move- 
ments of the enemy enabled him to disregard all 
instructions. Thus, amidst a whirlpool of passions, 
intrigues, and absurdities, Andalusia, although a 
mighty vessel, and containing all the means of 
safety, was destined to sink. 

This great province, composed of four king- 
doms, namely, Jacn and Cordoba in the north, 
Grenada and Seville in the south, was protected 
on the right by Murcia and on the left by Portugal. 
The northern frontier only was accessible to the 
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French, who could attack it either by La Mancha 
or Estremadura ; but, between those provinces, the 
Toledo and Guadalupe mountains forbad all military 
communication until near the Morcna, where, abat- 
ing somewhat of their surly grandeur, they leave a 
space through which troops could move from one 
province to the other in a direction parallel to the 
frontier of Andalusia. 

Towards La Mancha, the Morena was so savage 
that only tlie royal road to Seville was practicable 
for artillery. This road entering the hills, a little 
in advance of Santa Cruz de Mudcla, at a pass of 
wonderful strength, called the Despenas Perros, led 
by La Carolina and Baylen to Andujar. On the 
right, indeed, another route passed through the 
Puerto del Rey, but fell into the first at Navas 
Toloza, a little beyond the Despenas Perros, and 
there were other passes also, but all falling again 
into the main road, before reaching La Carolina. 
Santa Cruz de Mudcla was therefore a position 
menacing the principal passes of the Morena from 
La Mancha. 

To the eastward of Santa Cruz the town of Villa 
Nueva de los Infantes presented a second point of 
concentration for the invaders. From thence roads, 
])racticable for cavalry and infantiy, penetrated the 
hills by La Venta Quemada and the Puerto de San 
Esteban, conducting to Baeza, Ubeda, and Jaen. 

In like manner, on the westward of Santa Cruz, 
roads, or, ratluT, paths, penetrated into the kingdom 
of Cordoba. One, entering the mountains, by Fuen 
Caliente, led upon Montoro ; a second, called the 
La Plata, passed by La Conquista to Adamuz, and 
it is just beyond these roads that the ridges, sepa- 
rating La Mancha from Estremadura, begin to soften 
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BOOK down, permittinj? military ingress to the latter, by 
the passes of Mochuello, Almaden de Azogues, 
and Agudo. 

If entering Estremadura by these passes an army 
should then invade Andalusia, the Morena must still 
be passed, and the only military communications 
between those provinces were by three great roads, 
namely, one from Medellin and Llerena to Guadal- 
canal ; another from Badajos to Seville, by the 
defiles of Monasterio and Ronquillo ; a third by 
Xeres de los Caballeros, Fregenal, and Aracena. 
From Almaden, there was also a way, through 
Belalcazar, to Guadalcanal ; but all these routes, 
except that of Aracena, whether from La Mancha 
or Estremadura, after crossing tlu; mountains, led 
into the valley of the Guadalquivir, a river whose 
waters, drawn from a mvdtitude of sources, at first 
roll westward, washing tin; foot of the Morena as 
far as the city of Cordoba, then, bcjiding gradually 
towards the south, flow by Seville, and are finally 
lost in the Atlantic. 

To defend the passage of the Morena, Arcizaga 
posted his right in the defiles of San Esteban and 
Montizon, covering the city of Jaen, the old walls 
of which were armed. His left occupied the passes 
of Fuen Caliente and Mochuello, covering Cordoba. 
His centre was established at La Carolina and in 
the defiles of the Despenas Perros and Puerto del 
Rey, which were entrenched, but with so little 
skill and labour as to excite the ridicule rather 
than the circumspection of the enemy. And here 
it may be well to notice an error relative to the 
strength of mountain-defiles, common enough even 
amongst men who, with some experience, have 
taken a contracted view of their profession. 
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From such persons it is usual to hear of narrow 
passes, in which the greatest multitudes may be 
resisted. Now, without stopping to prove that local 
strength is nothing, if the flanks can he turned by 
other roads, we may be certain that there are few 
positions so difficult as to render superior numbers 
of no avail. Where one man can climb another 
can, and a good and numerous infantry, crowning 
the acclivities on the right and left of a disputed 
pass, will soon oblige the defenders to retreat, or 
to fight upon equal terms. If this takes place at 
any point of an extended front of defihjs, such as 
those of the Sierra Morena, the dangerous conse- 
quences to the whole of the beaten army are obvious. 
Hence such passes should only be considered as 
fixed ])oints, around which an army should operate 
freely in defence of more exposed positions, for 


defilei^ are doors, the keys of whicli are o n t| ie 
summits of the hills aroun d them . A bridge is a 
defile, yet troops are posted, not in the middle, but 
behind a bridge, to defend the passage. By ex- 
tending this principle," we shall draw the greatest 
advantages from the strength of mountain-passes. 
The practice of some great generals may, indeed, 
be quot<»d against this opinion ; nevertheless, it 
seems more consonant to the true principles of 
war to place detachments in defiles, and keep the 
main body in some central point behind, ready to 
fall on the heads of the enemy’s columns as they 
issue from the gorges of the hills. 

Pierced by many roads, and defended by feeble 
dispirited troops, the Morena presented no great 
obstacle to the French ; but, as they came up 
against it by the way of La Mancha only, there 
wej'c means to render their passage difficult. If 
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Albuquerque, placing his army either at Almaden 
. de Azogues, or Agudo, had operated against their 
right dank, he must have been beaten, or masked 
by a strong detachment, before Areizaga could 
have been safely attacked. 

Nor was Andalusia itself deficient of interior 
local resources for an obstinate defence. Parallel 
to the Morena, and at the distance of about a 
hundred miles, the Sierra Nevada, the Apulxaras, 
and the Sierra Ronda, extend from the borders 
of Murcia to Gibraltar, cutting off a narrow tract 
of country along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
while the intermediate space between these sierras 
and the Morena is broken by less extensive ridges, 
forming valleys which, gradually descending and 
widening, are finally lost in the open country 
about Seville. Andalusia may therefore be consi- 
dered as presenting three grand divisions of coun- 
try: — 1*. The upper, or rugged, between the Sierra 
Morena and the Sierra Nevada. 2“. The low<!r, or 
open country, about Seville. 3". The coast-tract 
between the Nevada and Ronda, and the Mediter- 
ranean. This last is studded, in its whole length, 
with sea-port towns and castles, such as Malaga, 
Velez-Malaga, Motril, Ardra, Marbella, Estipona, 
and an infinity of smaller places. 

No important line of defence is offered by the 
Guadalquivir. An army, after passing the Morena, 
would follow the course of its waters to gain the 
lower parts of Andalusia, and, thus descending, 
the advantage of position would be with the inva- 
ders. But, to reach the Mediterranean coast, not 
only the ridges of the Nevada or Ronda must be 
crossed, but most of the minor parallel ridges en- 
closing the valleys, whose waters run towards the 
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Atlantic. Now all those valleys contain great 
towns, such as Jaen and Cordoba, Ubeda, Gre-- 
nada, and Alcala Real, most of which, formerly 
fortified, and still retaining their ancient walls, were 
capable of defence ; wherefore the enemy could not 
have approached the Mediterranean, nor Grenada, 
noT the lower country about Seville, without first 
taking Jaen, or Cordoba, or both. The difficulty 
of besieging those places, while a Spanish army 
was stationed iit Alcala Real, or Ecija, while the 
mountains, on both flanks and in the rear, were 
filled with insurgents, and while Albu(juer(|ue 
Jmng upon the rear at Alrnada, is apparent. Poin- 
pey’s sons, acting upon lliis system, nearly baffled 
Cmsar, although that mighty man had friends in 
the province, and, with his accustomed celerity, 
fell upon his youthful adversaries before their ar- 
rangements were matured. 

But in this, the third year of the war, the Junta 
were unprovided with any plan of defence beyond 
tlie mere occupation of the })asses in tlie Morena. 
Thost', once forctMl, Seville was open, and, from 
that great city, the French could penetrate into all 
parts and their communication with Madrid be- 
came of secondary importance, because Andalusia 
abounded in the materials of war, and Seville, the 
capital of the province, and, from its political 
])osition, the most important town in Spain, was 
furnished with arsenals, caimoii-foundcries, and all 
establishments necessary to a great military power. 

/ 

' INVASION OF ANOAJ.USIA. 

< 

number of Hglitin{^-men destined for tliis 
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v^oK enterprise was about sixty-five thousand. Marshal 

Soult directed the movements, but the king was 

January, disposed to take a more prominent part, in the 
military arrangements than a due regard for his 
own interest would justify. To cover Madrid, and 
to watch the British army, the second corps was 
posted between Talavera and Toledo, with strong 
detachments pushed into the valley of the Tagus ; 
two thousand men, drawn from the reserve, gar- 
risoned the capital ; as many were in Toledo, and 
two battalions occupied minor posts, such as Ar- 
ganda and Guadalaxara. Gazan’s division was re- 
called from Castile, Milhaud’s from Aragon ; the 
first, fourth, and fifth corps, the king’s guards, 
and the reserve, increased by some reinforcements 
from France, were directed upon Andalusia. 

During the early part of January, 1810, the 
troops, by easy marches, gained the foot of the 
Morena, and there Milhaud’s division, coming by 
the way of Benillo, rejoined the fourth corps. A 
variety of menacing demonstrations, being then 
made along the front of the Spanish line of deftmee, 
between the 14th and 17th, caused Areizaga to 
abandon his advanced positions and confine himself 
to the passes of the Morena; on the 18th, the king 
arrived in person at Santa Cruz de Mudela, and 
the whole army was collected in three distinct 
masses. 

In the centre, the artillery, the king’s guards, the 
reserve, and the fifth corps, under marshal Mortier, 
were established at Santa Cruz and Elviso, close to 
the mouths of the Despenas Perros and the Puerto 
del Rey. 

On the left, Sebastian!, with the fourth corps, 
occupied Villa Nueva de los Infantes, and prepared 
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to penetrate, by Venta Quern ada and Puerto San 
Esteban, into the kingdom of Jaen. 

On the right, tlie duke of Bclluno, placing a 
detacliment in Agudo, to watch Albuquerque, 
occupied Almaden de Azogues, with the first corps, 
pushed an advanced guard into the pass of Mo- 
chuelo, and sent patrols through Benalcazar and 
Hinojosa towards Guadalcanal. By these dispo- 
sitions, Areizaga’s line of defence in the Morena, 
and Albuquerque’s line of retreat from Estremadura, 
were alike threatened. 

On tlie 20th, Seba.stiani, after a slight skirmish, 
forced the defiles of Esteban, making a number of 
prisoners ; and when the Spaniards rallied behind 
the Guadalen, one of the tributary torrents of the 
Guadalquiver, he again defeated them, and ad- 
vancing into the plains of Hbeda, secured the 
bridges over the Guadalquiver. • 

In the centre Dessolles carried the Puerto del 
Rey without firing a shot, and Gazan’s division 
crowning the heights right and left of the Despenas 
Perros, turiKid all the Spanish works in that pass, 
which was abandoned. Morticr, with the main 
body and the artillery, then poured through, 
reached La Carolina in the night, and the next 
day took possession of Andujar, having passed in 
triumph over the fatal field of Baylen ; more fatal 
to the Spaniards than to the French, for the foolish 
jiride, engendered by that victory, was one of the 
principal causes of their subsequent losses. 

Meanwhile the duke of l^elluno pushed de- 
tachments to Montoro, Adamuz, and Pozzoblanco, 
and 4iis patrols appeared close to Cordoba. His 
and Si.'bastiani’s flanking parties communicated also 
with the fifth corjis at Andujar, and thus, in two 
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*x?*^ days, by skilful combinations upon an extent of 
fifty miles, the lofty barrier of the Morena was 
Januai^. forced, and Andalusia beheld the French masses 
portentously gathered on the interior slopes of the 
mountains. 

In Seville all was anarchy: Palafox and Montijo’s 
partisans were secretly preparing to strike, and the 
Ancient Junta openly discovered a resolution to 
resume their former power. The timid, and those 
who had portable property, endeavoured to remove 
to Cadiz, but the populace opposed this, and the 
peasantry came into the city so fast that above a 
hundred thousand persons were within the walls, 
and the streets were crowded with multitudes that, 
scarcely knowing what to expect or wish, only 
wanted a signal to break out into violence. The 
Central Junta, fearing alike, the enemy, and their 
own people, prepared to fly, yet faithful to their 
system of delusion, while their packages were 
actually embarking for Cadiz, assured the people 
that the enemy had indeed forced the pass of Al- 
maden, leading from La Mancha into Estremadura, 
but that no danger could thence arise ; because 
the duke Del Parque was in full march to join 
Albuquerque, and those generals when united being 
stronger than the enemy would fall upon his flank, 
while Areizaga would co-operate from the Morena 
and gain a great victory ! 

It was on the 20th of January, and at the very 
moment when the Morena was being forced at all 
points, that this deluding address was published, 
and it was not until the day after that the J unta de- 
spatched orders for the duke Del Parque (who was 
then in the mountains beyond Ciudad Rodrigo) 
to efiect that junction with Albuquerque from which 
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such great things were expected ! Del Parque re- 
ceived the despatch on the 24th, and prepared to 
obey. Albuquerque, alive to all the danger of the 
crisis, had left general Contreras at Medellin with 
four thousand five hundred men, destined to form a 
garrison for Badajos, and marched himself on the 
22d, with about nine thousand, towards Agudo, 
intending to fall upon the flank of the first corps ; 
he had scarcely commenced his movement, when 
he learned that Agudo and Almaden were occupied, 
and that the French patrols were already at Benal- 
cazar and Hinojosa, within one march of his own 
line of retreat upon Seville. In this conjuncture, 
sending Contreras to Badajos, and his own artillery 
through the defile of Monasterio, he marched with 
his infantry to Guadalcanal. During the move- 
ment, he continued to receive contradictory and 
absurd orders from the Junta, some of which, he 
disregarded, and others he could not obey; where- 
fore, conforming to circumstances, when the Morena 
was forced, he descended into the basin of Seville, 
crossed the Guadalquivir a few leagues from that 
city, at the ferry of Cantillana, reached Carmona on 
the 24th, and immediately pushed with his cavalry 
for Ecija to observe the enemy’s progress. Mean- 
while the storm, so long impending over the Central 
Junta, burst at Seville. 

Early on the 24th a great tumult arose. Mobs 
traversing all the quarters of the city, called out, 
some for the deposition of 4:he Junta, others for the 
heads of the members. Francispo Palafox and 
Montijo were released, and the Junta of Seville 
being re-established by acclamation, the Central 
Junta, committed to their hands the defence of 
Andalusia, and endeavoured themselves to reach 
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C^diz, each as he could ; yet with the full inteii> 
iBio" tion of reuniting and resuming their authority- 
Jttnuary. On the road however, some of them were cast into 
prison by the people, some were like to be slain at 
Xerez, and the Junta of Seville had no intention 
that the Central Junta should ever revive. Saave- 
dra, the President of the former, by judicious 
measures calmed the tumult in the city, restored 
Romana to the command of his old army, which 
was now under the duke Del Parque, made some 
other popular appointments, and in conjunction 
with his colleagues sent a formal proposition to 
the Junta at Badajos, inviting them to take into 
consideration the necessity of constituting a Re- 
gency, which was readily acceded to. The events 
of war crowding on, overlaid their schemes. 
Three days after the flight of the Central Junta, 
treason and faction being busy amongst the mem- 
bers of the Seville Junta, they also disbanded, 
some remained in the town, others, amongst them 
Saavedra, repaired to Cadiz. The tumults were then 
renewed with greater violence, and Romana was 
called upon to assume the command and defend the 
city, but he evaded this dangerous honour, and 
proceeded to Badajos. 

Thus abandoned to themselves, the people of 
Seville elected a military junta, and discovered the 
same disposition, as the people of other towns in 
the Peninsula had done upon like occasions. If men 
like the Tios of Zaragoza, had then assumed com- 
mand, they might have left a memorable tale and 
a ruined city, but there were none so firm, or so 
ferocious, and finally, a feeling of helplessness 
producing fear in all, Seville was ready to submit 
to the invaders. 
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When the passage of the mountains was com- 
pletely effected, the French corps again received 
their artillery, the centre and right wing remained 
stationary, and a detachment of the first corps, 
which had approached Cordoba, returned to Mon- 
toro. Areizaga rallied his troops at Jaen, but Sebas- 
tiani marching from Ubeda, drove him upon Alcala 
Real, and Jaen surrendered with forty-six guns 
mounted on the walls. The Spanish general then 
made one more stand, and being again beaten, all his 
artillery was captured, and his army dispersed. Five 
thousand infantry and some squadrons of cavalry 
throwing away their arms escaped to Gibraltar, while 
Areizaga himself, with a remnant of horse, flying 
into the kingdom of Murcia, was there superseded 
by Blake. Meanwhile, Sebastian! having marched 
\ipon Grenada, entered it the 28th of January, and 
was received with apparent joy, so entirely had the 
government of the Central Junta extinguished the 
former enthusiasm of the people. 

The capture of Jaen having secured the left flank 
of the French, the king with the centre and right, 
moved on Cordoba the 27th, and there also, as at 
Jaen and Grenada, the invaders were received 
without any mark of aversion,* and thus the upper 


* BupontV proceedings at Cordobs^ as related in my first volume, have been 
commented upon in a recent publication, entitled AnndU of the PeninsukLr 
Campaigm,*^ 

Upon the authority of general Poy, the author asserts that Cordoba was sacked^ 
calls it ** a gratmtow atrocity** and ** an inhuman butchery^** and no doubt, 
taking for fiction the stones of Agathocles, Marius, Sylla, and a thousand 
others, gravely afifirms, that, capacity and cruelty are rarely united; that Ihipont 
wue a fool, and that Napoleon did not poiton him in a dungeon, but that he must 
have dragged on a miserable ejpistenee exposed to universal scorn and hatred** 
Unfortunately for the application of this nursery philosophy, Dupont, although 
a bad officer, was^a man oi acknowledged talents, and became minister of war 
at the revovi^non of the Bourbons, a period fixed by the author of ** the Annalst* 
as the era of good government in France, 

^ 1 rejected Foy's authority, 1st, because his work, unfinished and posthumous, 
discovered more of the orator than the impartial historian, and he was politically 
opposed to Dupont. Secondly, because he was not an eye-witness, and his 
relation at variance with the ** official journal of Duponfs operations ;** was also 
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country was conquered. But the projects of Jo- 
seph were not confined to Andalusia; he had opened 
a secret communication with Valencia, where his 
partisans undertook to raise a commotion whenever 
a French force should appear before that city ; hence, 
judging that no serious opposition would be made 
in Andalusia, he directed Sebastiani to cross the 
Sierra Nevada, and seize the Grenadan coast, an 
operation that would enable him with greater faci- 
lity to act against Valencia. To ensure the success 
of the latter enterprise, he wrote from Cordoba to 
Suchet, urging him to make a combined movement 
from Aragon, and promising a powerful detachment 
from Andalusia, to meet him under the walls of 
Valencia. 

Dessolles, with the reserve, occupies! Cordoba 
and Jaen, and the first and fifth corps, followed by 
the king’s guards, proceeded without delay towards 
Ecija, where it will be remembered, Albuquerque's 
cavalry had been posted since the night of the 24th. 
As the French approached, the duke fell back upon 
Carmona, from whence he could retreat either to 
Seville, or Cadiz, the way to the latter being 
through Utrera. But from Ecija there was a 
road through Moron to Utrera, shorter than that 


contradicted by tho testimony of a Jirituh general of kmmn talents and accuracy f 
who obtained his information on the sptH a few montJis suhsetpicnt to the ermnt. 

Some time after the victory, order teas restored, pillage was forbidden under 
pain of death, and the chosen atmpanics maintained the police^**— Journal of 
operations. 

Cordoba was not pillaged, being one of the few places where the French were 
well remtwfcl.— Iietters from a British general to colonel Napier. 

On this point, tlierefore, I am clear; but the author of the ** Annals after 
contrasting my account with Poy’s, thus proceeds, *' It is only necessary to add, 
that the preceding statement is given by colonel Napier without any quotation of 
authority,*^ 

A less concise writer might have thought it right to add thdi, six mofUhs pre- 
vious to the publication of the AnnaU, colonel Napier, hearing that so*ino of his 
Btatemfmts appeared inconclusive to the author of that woirk, because there was no 
qwdation of authority, transmitted through a mutual friend, an assurance that ho 
had authority for every statement, and that he would willingly furnish the author 
with any or all of them ; no notice was taken of this ofler*. 
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leading through Carmona, and along this road 
the cavalry of the first corps was pushed on the 
27th. Albuquerque despairing for Seville, resolved 
to make for Cadiz, and lest the enemy should reach 
Utrera before him, gained that town with great 
expedition, and thence moving through Lebrija 
and Xeres, by long marches, journeying day and 
night, reached Cadiz on the 3d of February. Some 
French cavalry overtook and skirmished with his 
rear at Utrera, but he was not pursued further, 
save by scouting parties ; for the king had altered 
the original plan of operations, and ordered the 
first corps which was then pushing for Cadiz, to 
change its direction and march by Carmona against 
Seville, and the 30th, the advanced guard came on 
that city. 

Some entrenchments and batteries had been 
raised for defence, the mob still governing, fired 
upon the bearer of the first French summons, and 
announced in lofty terms a resolution to fight, and 
besides the populace, there were about seven thou- 
sand troops, composed partly of fugitives from the 
Morena, partly of the original garrison of the town. 
Nevertheless, the city, after some negotiation, sur- 
rendered on the 31st, with all its stores, founderies, 
and arsenals complete, and on the 1st of February 
the king entered in triumph. The lower country 
was thus conquered, and there remained only 
Cadiz, and the coast tract lying between the Me- 
diterranean and the Sierra de Nevada to subdue. 

The first corps was immediately sent against 
Cadiz, the^ fifth against Estremadura ; and Sebas- 
tiani,* having placed fifteen hundred men in the 
Alhambra, and incorporated among his troops, a 
Swiss battalion, composed of those who had aban- 
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BOOR doned the French service in the battle 'of Baylen, 
.seized Antequera. He >ras desirous to establish 
r X i ^ y. firmly in those parts before he crossed the 

Nevada, but his measures were precipitated by 
unexpected events. At Malaga, the people having 
imprisoned the members of the local Junta, were 
headed by a Capuchin friar, who resolved to fight 
the French, and collected a vast multitude armed 
in all manners above Antequera and Alhama, where 
the road from Grenada enters the hills. 

As this insurrection was spreading, not only in 
the mountains, but through the plains of Grenada, 
Sebastiani resolved to fall on at once, lest the 
Grenadans having Gibraltar on the one fiank, 
Murcia on the other, and in their own country, 
many sea-ports and fortified towns, should organize 
a regular system of resistance. Wherefore, after a 
slight skirmish at Alhama^ he penetrated the hills, 
driving the insurgents upon Malaga, near which 
place they rallied, and an engagement, with the 
advanced guard of the French, under general Mil- 
haud, taking place, about five hundred Spaniards 
fell, and the conquerors entered the town fighting. 
A few of the vanquished took refuge on board 
some English ships of war, the rest si|ih|iQitted, 
and more than a hundred pieces of heliil!^, and 
about twenty pieces of field artillery with ammu- 
nition, stores, and a quantity of British merchan- 
dize, became the spoil of the conquerors. Velez- 
Geneni Malaga Opened its gates the next day, Motril was 
brfrrcor- occupied, and thus the insurrection was quelled, for 
dllSTfrom ia overy other part, both troops and peas^try, were 
Gibraltar, terrified and submissive to the last degree. ‘ 

Meanwhile, Victor followed the traces of Albu- 
querque with such diligence, as to reach Chiclana 
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on the 4th, and it is generally supposed, that he chap. 
might have rendered himself master of Leon, for . 
the defensive works at Cadiz, and the Isla were in 
no way improved, but rather deteriorated since the 
period of Sir George Smith’s negotiation. The 
bridge of Zuazo was indeed broken, and the canal 
of Santa Petri a great obstacle ; but Albuquerque’s 
troops were harassed, dispirited, ill clothed, badly 
armed, and in every way inefficient ; the people of 
Cadiz were apathetic, and the authorities, as usual, 
occupied with intrigues and private interests. In Appendix, 
this state, eight thousand Spanish soldiers could 
scarcely have defended a line of ten miles against 
twenty-five thousand French, if a sufficient num- 
ber of boats could have been collected to cross 
the canal. 

Venegas was governor of Cadiz, but when it 
was known that the Central Junta had been de- 
posed at Seville, a Municipal Junta, chiefly com- 
posed of merchants, was elected by general ballot. 

This body, as inflated and ambitious of power as 
any that had* preceded it, would not suflfer the 
fugitive members of the Central Junta to assume 
any authority ; and the latter, maugre their extreme 
reluctfup^e, were obliged to submit, but, by the ad- 
vice c^ovellanos, they appointed a Regency, com- 
posed of men not taken from amongst themselves. 
Although the Municipal Junta vehemently opposed 
this proceeding, at first, the judicious intervention 
of Mr. Bartholomew'trere induced them to acqui- 
esce ; and on the 29th of January, the bishop of 
Orense, general Castanos, Antonio de Escano, 
SaaVfedra, and Fernandez de Leon, were appointed 
Regents, until the Cortes could be assembled. 
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^on was afterwards replaced by one Lardizabal, a 
native of New Spain. 

The council of Castile, which had been rein- 
stated before the fall of Seville, now charged the 
deposed Junta, and trjaly, with usurpation— the 
public voice added peculation and other crimes ; 
and the Regency, which they had themselves ap- 
pointed, seized their papers, sequestered their 
effects, threw some of the members into prison, 
and banished others to the provinces: thus com- 
pletely extinguishing this at once odious, ridicu- 
lous, and unfortunate oligarchy. Amongst the 
persons composing it, there were undoubtedly some 
of unsullied honour and fine talents, ready and 
eloquent of speech, and dexterous in argument ; 
but it is not in Spain only, that men possessing all 
the “ grace and ornament” of words, have proved 
to be mean and contemptible statesmen. 

Albuquerque, elected president of the Municipal 
Junta, and commander of the forces, endeavoured 
to place the Isla de Leon in a state to resist a sud- 
den attack, and the French, deceived as to its real 
strength, after an ineffectual summons, proceeded 
to gird the whole bay with works. Meanwhile, 
Marshal Mortier, leaving a brigade of the fifth 
corps at Seville, pursued a body of four thoiusand 
men, that, under the command of the Visconde de 
Gand, had retired from that town towards the 
Morena ; they evaded him, and fled to Ayamonte, 
yet were like to be destroyed, because the bishop 
of Algm^re, from national jealousy, would not suffer 
them to pass the Portuguese frontier. Mortier, 
however, disregarding these fugitives, passed the 
Morena, by Ronquillos andMonasterio,and marching 
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against Badaj os, summoned it the 12th of February, 
but Contreras’ detachment had arrived there on- 
the 26th of January, and Mortier, finding, contrary February, 
to his expectation, that the place was in a state of 
defence, retired to Merida. 

This terminated the first series of operations in 
the fourth epoch of the war ; operations which, in 
three weeks, had put the French in possession of 
Andalusia and Southern Estremadura, with the 
exception of Gibraltar and Cadiz in the one, and 
of Badajoz, Olivenza, and Albuquerque in the 
other province. Yet, great as were the results 
of this memorable irruption, more might have been 
obtained, and the capture of Cadiz would have 
been a fatal blow to the Peninsula. 

From Andujar to Seville is only a hundred miles, 
yet the French took ten days to traverse that sj>acc ; 
a tardiness for which there appears no adequate 
cause. The king, apparently elated at the accla- 
mations and seeming cordiality with which the 
towns, and even villages, greeted him, moved 
slowly. He imagined that Seville would open her 
gates at once ; and thinking that the possession 
of that town, would produce the greatest moral 
effect, in Andalusia, and all over Spain, changed 
the flfwl judicious plan of campaign, and marched 
thither in preference to Cadiz. The moral influence 
of Seville, was however transferred, along with the 
government, to Cadiz, and Joseph was deeeived in 
his expectations of entering the former city as he 
had entered Cordoba. When he discovw'ed his 
error there was still time to repair it by a rapid 
pursuit of Albuquerque, but fearing to leave a 
city with a hundred thousand people in a state of 
excitement upon his flank, he resolved to reduce 
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Seville, and met indeed with no formidable re> 
-sistance, yet so much of opposition, as left him 
. only the alternative of storming the town or enter- 
ing by negotiation. The first his humanity forbad ; 
the latter cost him time, which was worth his 
crown, for Albuquerque’s proceedings were only 
secondary : the ephemeral resistance of Seville was 
the primary cause of the safety of Cadiz. 

The march by which the Spanish duke secured 
the Isla de Leon, is only to be reckoned from Car- 
mona. Previous to his arrival there, his move- 
ments, although judicious, were more the result of 
necessity than of skill. After the battle of Ocana, 
he expected that Andalusia would be invaded ; 
yet, either fettered by his orders or ill-informed 
of the enemy’s movements, his march upon Agudo 
was too late, and his after-march upon Guadal- 
canal, was the forced result of his position ; he 
could only do that, or abandon Andalusia and 
retire to Badajos. 

From Guadalcanal, he advanced towards Cordoba 
on the 23d, and he might have thrown himself into 
that town ; yet the prudence of taking such a 
decided part, was dependent upon the state of 
public sentiment, of which he must have been a 
good judge. Albuquerque, indeed, imagined that 
the French were already in possession of the place, 
whereas they did not reach it until four days later ; 
yet they could easily have entered it on the 24th, 
and as he believed that they had done so, it is 
apparent that he had no confidence in the people’s 
disposition ; in this view, his determination to cross 
the Guadalquivir, and take post at Carmona, ‘ was 
the fittest for the occasion. It was at Carmona 
he first appears to have considered Seville a lost 
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city; and when the French approached, we find chat*. 

him marching’, with a surprising energy, towards 

Cadiz, yet he was again late in deciding, for the Febma^. 
enemy’s cavalry, moving by the shorter road to 
Utrera, overtook his rear-g^ard ; and the infantry 
would assuredly have entered the Island of Leon 
with him, if the king had not directed them upon 
Seville. The epbp.mfiral resistance of that city 
therefore saved Albuquerque, and he, in return, 
saved Cadiz. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Lord Wellington’s plans were deeply aftected 
by the invasion of Andalusia. But before treating 
of the stupendous campaign he was now meditating, 
it is necessary, once more to revert to the operations 
in the other parts of the Peninsula, tracing them 
up to a fixed point ; because, although bearing 
strongly on the main action of the war, to recur 
to them chronologically, would totally destroy, the 
unity of narrative indispensable to a just handling 
of the subject. 


OPERATIONS IN NAVARRE, ARAGON, AND 
VALENCIA. 

Sucliet, being ordered to quell ilie disorders in 
Navarre, repaired to Pampeluna, having previously 
directed an active pursuit of the student Mina, 
who, availing himself of the quarrel between the 
military governor and the viceroy, was actually 
master of the country between that fortress and 
Tudela, and was then at Sanguessa. General 
Harispe, with some battalions, marched straight 
against him from Zaragoza, while detachments 
from Tudela and Pampeluna endeavoured to sur- 
round him by the flanks, and a fourth body moving 
into the valleys of Ainsa and Medianoz, cut him off 
from the Cinca river. 
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Harispe quickly reached Sanguessa, but the 
column from Pampeluna being retarded, Mina, • 
with surprising boldness, crossed its line of march, jaauary. 
and attacked Tafalla, thus cutting the great French Mlmoire. 
line of communication ; the garrison, however, made 
a strong resistance, and Mina disappeared the 
next day. At this period, reinforcements from 
France were pouring into Navarre, and a divi- 
sion, under Loison, was at Logrono, wherefore 
Harispe having, in concert with that general and with 
the garrison of Pampeluna, occupied Sanguessa, 

Sos, Lodosa, Puenta de Reyna, and all the passages 
of the Arga, Aragon, and Ebro rivers, launched 
a number of moveable columns, that continually 
pursued Mina, until chased into the high parts of 
the Pyrenees, cold and hunger obliged his band to 
disperse. The enterprising chief himself escaped 
with seven followers, and when the French were 
tracking him from house to house, he, with a 
romantic simplicity, truly Spanish, repaired to 
Olite, that he might see Suchet pass on his way 
from Zaragoza to Pampeluna. 

But that general, while seemingly occupied with 
the affairs of Pampeluna, was secretly preparing 
guns and materials, for a methodical war of inva- 
sion, beyond the frontiers of Aragon, and when 
general Reynier, coming soon afterwards from 
France, with troops intended to form an eighth 
corps, was appointed governor of Navarre, Suchet 
returned to Zaragoza. During his absence, although 
some petty actions had taken place, his general 
arrangenacnts were not disturbed, and the emperor 
having promised to increase the third corps to 
thirty thousand men, with the intention of direct- 
ing it at once against Valencia, all the stores befit- 
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Januaty. na, and other events in Catalonia having, however, 
baffled Napoleon’s calculations, this first destina> 
tion of the third corps was changed. Suchet was 
ordered to besiege Tortoza or Lerida ; the eighth 
corps, then forming at Logrono, was directed to 
cover his rear ; the seventh corps to advance to 
the Lower Ebro and support the siege. But neither 
was this arrangement definitive ; fresh orders sent 
the eighth corps towards Castile, and just at this 
moment Joseph’s letter from Cordoba, calling upon 
Suchet to march against Valencia, arrived, and 
gave a new turn to the affairs of the French in 
Spain. 

A decree of the emperor, dated the 8th of 
January, and constituting Aragon a particular 
government, rendered Suchet independent of the 
king’s orders, civil or military. This decree, 
together with a renewed order to commence the 
siege of Lerida, had, however, been intercepted, and 
the French general, doubtful of Napoleon’s real 
views, undertook the enterprise against Valencia ; 
but wishing first to intimidate the partisans hanging 
on the borders of Aragon, he detached Laval 
against Villa Campa, who was defeated on the side 
of Cuenca, and his troops dispersed. 

Suchet then fortified a post at Terruel, to serve 
as a temporary base of operations, and drew 
together at that place twelve battalions of 
infantry, a regiment of cuirassiers, several squa- 
drons of light cavalry, and some field, artillery, 
and, at the same time, caused six battalions ‘ and 
three squadrons of cavalry to be assembled at 
Alcanitz, under general Habert. The remainder of 
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the third corpsr was distributed on the line of the 
Cinca, and on the right bank of the Ebro. The 
castles of Zaragoza, Alcanitz, Monzon, Venasque, pebru^. 
Jaca, Tudela, and other towns, were placed in a 
state of defence, and four thousand men, newly 
arrived from France, were pushed to Daroca, to 
link the active columns to those left in Aragon. 

These arrangements occupied the whole of Fe- 
bruary, and, on the 1st of March, a duplicate of the 
order, directing Suchet to commence the siege of 
Lerida, reached Terruel, yet as Habert’s column 
having marched on the 27th, by the road of Mo- 
relia, was already committed in the province of 
\'alencia, the operation went on. 


INCURSION TO VALENCIA. 

The first day, brought Suchet’s column, in pre- 
sence of the Valencia!! army, for Ventura Caro, 
captain-general of the province, was in march to 
attack the French at Terruel, and his advanced 
guard of five or six thousand regulars, accompanied 
by armed peasants, was drawn up on some high 
ground behind the river Mingares, the bed of which 
is a deep ravine so suddenly sunk, as not to be 
perceived until close upon it. The village and 
castle of Alventoza, situated somewhat in advance 
of the Spaniard s centre, were occupied, and com- 
manded a bridge over the river. Their right rested 
on the village and bridge of Puenseca, and their 
left on the village of Manzanera, where the ground 
was rather more practicable. 

Suchet, judging that Caro would not fight so 
far from Valencia, while Habert’s column was turn- 
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ing his right, sent a division before daylight, on 
- the 2d, to turn the left of the position, and cut off the 
retreat ; nevertheless, although the French, after a 
skirmish, crossed the ravine, the Spaniards retired 
with little loss upon Segorbe, and Caro fell back 
to the city of ■ Valencia. Suchet then entered 
Segorbe, and on the 4th was at Murviedro, the 
ancient Saguntum, four leagues from Valencia. 
At the same time, Habert, who had defeated a 
small corps at Morelia, arrived at Villa Real on 
the sea coast. The country between their lines of 
march was mountainous and impracticable, but 
after passing Saguntum, the columns united in the 
Huerta, or garden of Valencia, the richest and 
most delightful part of Spain. 

Suchet arrived before the city on the 5th of 
March, and seized the suburb Seranos, and the 
harbour called the Grao. His spies at first con- 
firmed the hopes of an insurrection within the walls, 
but the treason was detected, the leader, a baron 
Pozzo Blanco, publicly executed, and the arch- 
bishop and many others imprisoned ; in fine, the 
plan had failed, the populace were in arms, and 
there was no movement of French troops on the 
side of Murcia. Five days the French general re- 
mained before the city, vainly negotiating,- and then, 
intrigue failing, and his army being inadequate to 
force the defences, he resolved to retire. In the 
night of the 10th he commenced his retreat in one 
column by Segorbe and Terruel. Meanwhile the 
Spanish partisans were gathering on his rear. Com- 
bats had already taken place at Liria and Castellon 
de la Plana, and general Villa Campa, who had re- 
assembled his dispersed troops, captured four 
guns, with their ammunition and escort, between 
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Temiel and Daroca; cut off another detachment 
of a hundred men left at Alventoza, and, having 
invested the post at Terruel, on the 7th, by a 
bold and ready witted attempt, nearly carried the 
castle. The 12th, however, the head of Suchet’s 
column beanie in sight, Villa Campa retired, and 
the 17th the French general reached Zaragoza. 
During his absence, Percha had invested Monzon, 
and when the garrison of Fraga marched to its 
relief, the Spaniards from Lerida, entered the latter 
town, and destroyed the bridge and French en- 
trenchments. Mina, also, was again become for- 
midable, and, although several columns were sent 
in chase of him, it is probable, that they would 
have done no more than disperse his band for the 
moment, but for an accident, which threw him into 
their hands a prisoner. 

Suchet's failure at Valencia was more hurtful to 
the French than would at first sight appear. It 
happened at the moment when the National Cortes, 
so long desired, was at last directed to assemble; 
and as it seemed to balance the misfortunes of 
Andalusia, it was hailed by the Spaniards as the 
commencement of a better era. The principal 
military advantage was the delaying of the sieges 
of Lerida and Mequinenza, whereby the subjection 
of Catalonia was retarded; and although Suchet 
labours, and successfully, to show that he was 
drawn into this enterprise by the force of circum- 
stances, Napoleon’s avowed discontent was well 
founded. The operations in Catalonia were so 
hampered by the nature of the country, that it was 
only at certain conjunctures, any progress could be 
made, and one of the mo.st favourable of those con- 
junctures, was lost, for want of the co-operation of 
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the third corpse but to understand this, the military 
topography of Catalonia must be well considered. 

That province is divided in its whole length by 
shoots from the Pyrenees, which, with some inter* 
ruptions, run to the Atlantic shores ; for the sierras 
separating Valencia, Murcia, and Andalusia from the 
central parts of Spain, are but continuations of those 
shoots. The Ebro, forcing its way transversely 
through the ridges, parts Catalonia from Valencia, 
and the hills, thus broken by the river, push their 
rocky heads southward to the sea, cutting oif 
Taragona from Tortoza, and enclosing what may 
be called the eastern region of Catalonia, which 
contains Rosas, Gerona, Hostalrich, Vich, Barce- 
lona, Manreza, Taragona, Reus, and many more 
towns. The torrents, the defiles, and other mili- 
tary features of this region have been before de- 
scribed. The western portion of Catalonia lying 
beyond the principal spine, is bounded partly by 
Aragon, partly by Valencia; and, like the eastern 
region, it is an assemblage of small plains and 
rugged valleys, each, the bed of a river, descending 
towards the Ebro from the Pyrenees. It contains 
the fortresses of Balaguer, Lerida, Mequinenza, 
Cervera, and, near the mouth of the Ebro, Tortoza, 
which, however, belongs in a military view rather 
to Valencia than Catalonia. 

Now the mountain ridge, parting the eastern 
from the western region of Catalonia, could only 
be passed by certain routes, for the most part im- 
practicable for artillery, and those practicable, 
leading upon walled towns at both sides of the 
defiles. Thus Cervera is situated on the principal 
and direct line from Lerida to Barcelona ; Balaguer, 
Cardona, and Montserrat, on another and more cir- 
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cuitous road to the same city. Between Lerida 
and Taragona, stands Momblanch, and between 
Taragona, and Tortoza, the Fort St. Felippe blocks 
the Col de Balagaer. All these places were in 
the hands of the Spaniards, and a number of smaller 
fortresses, or castles, such as Urgel, Berga, and 
Solsona, served as rallying points, where the war- 
like Somatenes, of the higher valleys, took refuge 
from the moveable columns, and from whence, 
supplied with arms and ammunition, they sallied, 
to harass, the flanks and rear, of both the French 
corps. 

In the eastern region, the line of operations for 
the seventh corps, was between the mountains and 
the sea-eoast, and parallel with both; hence, the 
Spanish irregular forces, holding all the communi- 
cations, and the high valleys on both sides of the 
great dividing spine, could at all times descend 
upon the rear and flanks of the French, while the 
regiilar troops, opposed to them on a narrow front, 
and supj)ortcd by the fortresses of Gerona, Hostal- 
rich, and Taragona, could advance or retire as cir- 
cumstances dictated. And upon this principle, 
the defence of Catalonia was conducted. 

Detachments and sometimes the main body of 
the Spanish army, passing by the mountains, or by 
sea from Taragona, harassed the French flanks, 
and when defeated, retired on Vich, Manresa, Mont- 
serrat, or Cervera, and finally to Taragona. From 
this last, the generals communicated with Tortoza, 
Valencia, Gibraltar, the Balearic Isles, and even 
Sicily, ai^d drew succours of all kinds from those 
places, and meanwhile the bands in the mountains 
continued to vex the French communications; and 
it was only during the brief period of lassitude in 
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the Spanish army, following any great defeat, that 
the seventh corps could chase those mountaineers. 
Nor, until Gerona and Hostalrich fell, was it easy 
to make any but sudden and short incursions to- 
wards Taragona, because the Miguelettes from the 
higher valleys, and detachments from the army at 
Taragona, again passing by the hills or by sea, 
joined the garrisons, and interrupted the commu- 
nication, and thus obliged the French to retire, 
because the country beyond the Llobregat could 
never feed them long. 

But when Barcelona could not be succoured by 
sea, it was indispensable to conduct convoys by 
land, and to insure their arrival, tin; whole army 
was obliged to make frequent movements in ad- 
vance, retiring again when the object was effected ; 
this being often renewed, offered many opportu- 
nities for cutting off minor convoys, detachments, 
and even considerable bodies isolated by the mo- 
mentary absence of the army. Thus, during the 
siege of Gerona, Blake passed through the moun- 
tains and harassed the besiegers. When the place 
fell, he retired again to Taragona, and Augereau 
took the occasion to attack the Miguelettes, and 
Somatenes, in the high valleys ; but in the midst of 
this operation admiral Baudiu’s squadron, was 
intercepted by admiral Martin, and the insati- 
able craving of Barcelona, obliged Augereau to 
reassemble his army, and conduct a convoy there 
by land ; yet he was obliged to return immediately, 
lest he should himself consume the provisions he 
brought for the city. This retreat, as usual, drew 
on the Spaniards, who were again defeated,’ and 
Augereau once more advanced, in the intention of 
co-operating with the third corps, which, he sup- 
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posed, would, following the Emperor’s design, be 
before Lerida or Tortoza. But at this time, Suchet 
was on the march to Valencia ; and Jlenry O’Donnel 
who had succeeded Blake in the command, recom- 
menced the warfare on the French communications, 
and forced Augereau again to retire to Gerona, 
at the moment when Suchet, having returned to 
Aragon, was ready to besiege Lerida. Thus, like 
unruly horses in a chariot dragging different ways, 
the French impeded each other’s movements. I 
shall now briefly narrate the events touched upon 
above. 


OPERATIONS OF THE SEVENTH COUPS. 

Gerona having fallen, general Souham with a 
division, scoured the high valleys, beat the Mi- 
guelettes of Glares and Rovira, at Besalu, Olot, 
Ribas, and Campredon, and at Ripoll destroyed a 
manufactory for arms. Being afterwards reinforced 
with Pino’s division, he marched from Olot, by the 
road of Esteban and Manlieu, and although the 
Somatenes disputed the defiles near the last point, 
the French forced the passage, and took possession 
of Vich. Meanwhile Blake having been called 
to Andalusia, the Provincial Junta of Catalonia 
rejecting the duke Del Parque, took upon them- 
selves to give the command to Henry O’Donnel, 
whose courage during the siege of Gerona had 
gained him a high reputation. He was now with 
the remains of Blake's army at Vich, and as the 
French approached that town he retired to the pass 
of Col do Sespina, from whence he had a free re- 
treat upon Moya and Manresa. Souham s advancetl 
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heights of Sespina, charged with a shock, that sent 
them headlong down again. Souham rallied the 
beaten troops in the plain, and the next day offered 
battle, but O’Donnel continued his retreat, and the 
French general returned to Vich. 

During these events, Augereau, leaving a detach- 
ment in Hostalrich to blockade the castle, marched 
to Barcelona, by the road of Cardedieu ; having 
previously ordered Duhesme, to post three battalions 
and five scjuadrons of cuirassiers, with some guns, 
near the junction, of the roads of Cardedieu and 
Manresa, to watch O’Donnel. Colonel Gucry, com- 
manding this detachment, placed one battalion at 
Granollers, a second at Santa Perpetua, and with 
the remainder occupied Mollet, taking no military 
precautions, wherefore O’Donncl who had been 
joined by Campo Verde, sent him to fall upon the 
French posts. Campo Verde, passing by Tarrassa 
and Sabadel, surprised and put to the sword or 
captured all the troops at Santa Perpetua and 
Mollet ; those at Granollers, threw themselves into 
a large building, and defended it for three days, 
when by the approach of Augereau they were re- 
lieved. The marshal finding the streets of Mollet 
strewed with French carcasses, ordered up the di- 
vision of Souham from Vich, but passed on himself 
to Barcelona ; and when there, affecting to be con- 
vinced how oppressive Duhesme’s conduct had 
been, sent him to France in disgrace. After this 
act of justice, or of personal malice, for it has been 
called both names, Augereau, unable to procure 
provisions without exhausting the magazines of Bar- 
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celona, resumed his former position at Gerona, and chap. 
Souham returned to Vich. 1— . 

All this time the blockade of Hostalrich con- Februaiy. 
tinned ; but the retreat of Augereau, and the suc- 
cess of Carapo Verde’s enterprise, produced ex- 
traordinary joy over all Cataloni^. The prisoners 
taken, were marched from town to town, the 
action everywhere exaggerated, the decree for 
enrolling a fifth of the male population was en- 
forced with vigour, and the execution entru.sted to 
the Baron d’Erollcs, a native of Talarn, who after- 
wards obtained considerable celebrity. The army, 
in wliich there was still a large body of Swiss 
troops, was thus reinforced, the confidence of the 
people increased hourly, and a Local Junta was 
established at Arenys de Mar, to organise the So- 
matenes on the coast, and to direct the application 
of succours from the sea. The Partisans, also re- 
assembling their dispersed bands in the higher 
valleys, again vexed the Ampurdan, and incom- 
moded the troops blockading the citadel of Hos- 
talrich. 

O'Donnel himself, moving to Manresa, called the 
Miguelettcs fi'om the Lcrida side, to his assistance ; 
and soon formed a body of more than twelve thou- 
sand fighting-men, with which he took post at 
Moya, in the beginning of February, and harassed 
the French in front of Vich, while, in the rear of 
that town, Rovira occupied the heights above Roda. 
Souham, seeing the crests of the hills thus swarm- 
ing with enemies, and, having but five thousand 
men of all arms to oppose to them, demanded re- 
inforcements, but Augcreau paid little attention to 
him, and O'Donnel, descending the mountain of 
Centellas, on the 20tJi, entered the plains in three 
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columns. The French general had scarcely time 
to draw up his troops a little in front of the town, 
ere he was attacked with a vigour hitherto unusual 
with the Spaniards. 


COMBAT OK VICH. 

Rovira commenced the action, by driving tlie 
enemy's posts, on the side of Roda, back ui)on the 
town ; O’Donnel, then, coming close up on the 
front of the French position, opened all his guns, 
and, throwing out skirmishers along the whole 
of the adverse line, filed his cavalry, under cover 
of their fire, to the right, intending to outflank 
Souham’s left. The latter general, leaving a bat- 
talion to hold Rovira in check, encouraged his 
own infantry, and sent his dragoons against the 
Spanish horsemen, who, at the first charge, were 
driven back in confusion. The Spanish foot then 
fell in on the French centre, but failed to make any 
serious impression, w'herefore O’Donnel, whose great 
superiority of numbers enabled him to keep heavy 
masses in reseiwe, endeavoured to turn both flanks 
of the enemy at the same time. Souham was now 
hard pressed, his infantry were few, his reserves 
all engaged, and himself severely wounded in 
the head. O’Donnel, who had rallied his cavalry, 
and brought up his Swiss regiments, was full of 
confidence, and in person fiercely led the whole 
mass once more against the left. At this critical 
period, the French infantry, far from wavering, 
firmly closed their ranks, and sent their valleys 
more rapidly into the hostile ranks, while the ca- 
valry, sensible that the fate of all (for there was no 
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retreat) hung upon the issue of their charge, met 
their adversaries with such a full career that horse 
and man went down before them, and the Swiss, 
being separated from the rest, surrendered. Rovira 
was afterwards driven away from the rear, and the 
Spanish army returned to the hills, having lost a 
full fourth of its own numbers, and killed or wound- 
ed twelve hundred of the enemy. 

O’Donnel’s advance, had been the signal, for all 
the irregular bands to act against the various quar- 
ters of the French ; they were, however, with the 
exception of a slight succour thrown into Hostal- 
rieh, unsuccessful, and, being closely pursued by 
the moveable columns, dispersed. Thus the higher 
valleys were again subdued, the Junta fled from 
Arenys de Mar, Campo Verde returned to the 
country about Cervera, and O’Donnel, quitting the 
Upper Llobregat, retired by Taraza, Martorel, and 
Villa Franca to the camp of Taragona, leaving only 
an advanced guard at Ordal. 

It was at this moment, when Upper Catalonia 
was in a manner abandoned by the Spanish general, 
that the emperor directed the seventh corps upon the 
Lower Ebro, to support Suchet’s operations against 
LeridaandMequinenza. Augereau, therefore,leaving 
a detachment under Verdier, in the Ampurdan, and 
two thousand men to blockade Hostalrich, ordered 
his brother and general Mazzucchelli (the one com- 
manding Souham’s, and the other Pino’s division) to 
march upon Manreza, while he himself, with the 
Westphalian division, repaired once more to Bar- 
celona, and from thence directed all the subsequent 
movements. 

General Augereau, passing’ by Col de Sespina, 
entered Manreza, the 16th of March, and there 
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joined Mazzucchelli ; the inhabitants had abandoned 
-the place, and general Swartz was sent with a 
brigade, from Moncada, to take possession, while the 
two divisions continued their movement, by Mont- 
serrat upon Molino del Rey. The 21st they ad- 
vanced to Villa Franca, and the Spaniards retired 
from Ordal towards Taragona. The French, acting 
under orders from Barcelona, left a thousand men 
in Villa Franca, and, after scouring the country on 
the right and left, passed the Col de San Cristina, 
and established their quarters about Reus, by which 
the Spanish army at Tarragona was placed between 
them and the troops at Villa Franca. 

O’Donnel, whose energy and military talents, 
were superior to his predecessors, saw, and instantly 
profited from this false position. By his orders, 
general Juan Caro marched, with six thousand men, 
against the French in Villa Franca, and, on the 
28th, killed many and captured the rest, together 
with some artillery and stores, but, being wounded 
himself, resigned the command to general Gasca, 
after the action. Augereau, alantned for Manreza, 
then detached columns, both by Olesa and Montser- 
rat, to reinforce Swartz, and the first reached its des- 
tinations, but the other, twelve hundred strong, was 
intercepted by Gasca, and totally defeated at £spa- 
raguera on the 3d of April. Campo Verde imme-. 
diately came down from the side of Cervera, took 
the chief command, and proceeded againt Manreza, 
by Montserrat, while Milans de Boch, and Rovira, 
hemmed in the French on the opposite side, and 
the Somatenes gathered on the hills to aid the 
operations. Swartz thus menaced evacuated' the 
town in the night, and thinking to baffle the Spa- 
niards, by taking the road of .Taraza and Sabadel, 
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"was followed closely by Rovira and Milans, and so chap. 

pressed, on the 5tli of April, that with ^eat diffi 1— 

culty and the loss of all his baggage, he reached 
Barcelona. 

These operations having insulated the French 
divisions at Reus, an officer was despatched, by 
sea, with orders to recal them to Barcelona. Mean- 
while count Scveroli, who had taken the command 
of them, and whose first instructions were to co- 
operate with Sucliet, feared to pass the mountains 
between Rtms and the Ebro, lest he should expose 
his rear to an attack from Taragona, and perhaps 
fail of meeting the third corps at last. Keeping, 
therefore, on the defensive at Reus, he detached 
colonel Villatte, at the head of two battalions and 
some cavalry, across the hills, by Dos Aguas and 
Falcet, to open a communication with the third 
corps, a part of which had just seized Mora and Flix, 
on the Lower Ebro. Villatte having accomplished 
his object, returned with great celerity, fighting his 
way through the Somatenes, who were gathering 
round the defiles in his rear, and regaining Reus 
just as Severoli, having received the order of recal, 
was commencing his march for Barcelona. 

In the night of the Gth, this movement took 
place, but in such confusion, that from Taragona, 
O’Donnel perceived the disorder, and sending a igYligna. 
detachment, under colonel Orry, to harass the 
French, followed himself with the rest of his 
army. Nevertheless, Severoli’s rear guard, covered 
the retreat successfully, until a position was at- 
tained near Villa Franca, where Orry, pressing on too 
closely, was wounded and taken, and his troops re- 
joined their main body. When these divisions arrived, 

Campo Verde fell backto Cervera, Severoli reached 
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Barcelona, and Augereau retired to Gerona, having 
lost more than three thousand men, by a series of 
most unskilful movements ; the situation in which 
he had voluntarily placed himself, was precisely 
such as a great general would rejoice to see his ad- 
versary choose. 

Barcelona, the centre of his operations, was 
encircled by mountains, to be passed only at certain 
defiles ; now Reus and Manresa, were beyond those 
defiles, and several days march from each other. 
Rovira and Milans being about San Culgat, cut 
the communication between Manresa and Barcelona; 
O’Donnel at Taragona, was nearer to the defiles of 
Cristina, than the French divisions at Reus ; and 
his own communication with Campo Verde was 
open by Vails, Pla, and Santa Coloma de Querault ; 
and with Milans and Rovira, by Villa Franca, San 
Sadurni, and Igualada. Augereau indeed, had 
placed a battalion in Villa Franca, but this only 
rendered his situation worse ; for what could six 
hundred men effect in a mountainous country, 
against three considerable bodies of the enemy? 
The result was inevitable. The battalion, at Villa 
Franca, was put to the sM^ord, Swartz only saved 
a remnant of his brigade by a timely flight, and 
the divisions at Reus with difficulty made good 
their retreat. O’Donnel, who, one month before, 
had retired from the battle of Vich, broken and dis- 
comfited by only five thousand French, now, with 
thatvery beaten army, baffled Augereau, and obliged 
him, although at the head of more than twenty thou- 
sand men, to abandon Lower Catalonia, and retire 
to Gerona with disgrace : a surprising change, yet 
one in which fortune had no share. 

Augereau ’s talents for handling small corps in 
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a battle, have been recorded by a master hand. 

There is a vast difference between that and con- 
ducting a campaign. But the truth is, that Ca- Napoleon’s 
talonia had, like Aragon, been declared a particular 
government, and Augereau, afflicted with gout, 
remained in the palace of Barcelona, affecting the 
state of a viceroy, when he should have be^en at 
the head of his troops in the field. On the other 
hand, his opponent, a hardy resolute man, excited 
by a sudden celebrity, was vigilant, indefatigable, 
and eager; he merited the success he obtained, 
and, with better and more experienced troops, 
that success would have been infinitely greater. 

Yet if the expedition to Valencia had not taken 
place, O'Oonnel, distracted by a double attack, 
would have remained at Taragona, and neither 
the action of Vich, nor the disasters at Mollet, 

Villa Franca, and Esparaguera, would have taken 
place. 

Napoleon, discontented, as he well might be, 
with these operations, sent M‘ Donald, duke of 
Tarentum, to supersede Augereau ; meantime, the 
latter, having reached Gerona, disposed his troops 
in the most commodious manner to cover the 
blockade of Hostalrich, giving Severoli the com- 
mand. 


FALL OF HOSTALRICH CASTLE. 

This citadel had been invested early in January. 
Situated on a high rock, armed with forty guns, 
well ‘garrisoned, and commanded by a brave man, 
it was nearly impregnable, and the French at first 
endeavoured to reduce it by a simple blockade, but 
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erection of mortar batteries. Severoii also pressed 

1810 . * 

April, the place more vigorously than before, and although 

O’Donnel, collecting convoys on the side of Vich 
and Mattaro, caused the blockading troops to be 
attacked at several points by the Miguelettes, every 
attempt to introduce supplies failed. The garrison 
was reduced to extremity, and honourable terms 
were offered, but the governor, Julian Estrada, re- 
jected them, and prepared to break through the 
enemy’s line; an exploit always expected from a good 
^»^^con’8 garrison in Turenne’s days, and, as Napoleon lias 
shewn by numerous examples, generally successful. 
May. O’Donnel, who could always communicate with 
the garrison, being aware of their intention, sent 
some vessels to Arenys de Mar, and made demon- 
strations from thence, and from the side of St. Ce- 
loni, to favour the enterprise ; and in the night of the 
12th, Estrada, leaving his sick behind, came forth 
with about fourteen hundred men. He first made 
as if for St. Celoni, afterwards turning to his right, 
he broke through on the side of St. Felieu de Bux- 
alieu and pushed for Vich ; but the French closing 
rapidly from the right and left, pursued so closely, 
that Estrada himself was wounded, and taken, toge- 
ther with about three hundred men, many were 
killed, the rest dispersed in the mountains, and 
eight hundred reached Vich in safety ; this cou- 
rageous action was therefore successful. Thus, 
after four months of blockade and ten weeks of 
bombardment, the castle fell, the line of communi- 
cation with Barcelona was completed, an(l the errors 
committed by Duhesme were partly remedied^ after 
two years of field operations, many battles, and four 
sieges. 
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Two small islands, called Las Medas, situated cIcap. 

at the mouth of the Ter, and affording a safe an 

chorage, were next seized. This event which faci- May. 
litated the passage of the French vessels, stealing 
from port to port with provisions, or despatches, 
finished Augereau’s career. It had been the very 
reverse of St. Cyr’s. The latter, victorious in the 
field, was humane afterwards ; but Augereau, en- 
deavouring to frighten those people into submission, 
whom he had failed to beat, erected gibbets along victoire* 
the high-roads, upon wliich every man taken in arms qu6te«°de8 
was hung up without remorse, which cruelty pro- *'*’‘‘“*“**®* 
duced precisely the effect that might be expected. 

The Catalans more animated by their successes, 
than daunted by this barbarous severity, became 
incredibly savage in their revenge, and thus all hu- 
man feeling lost, both parties were alike steeped in 
blood and loaded with crimes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WiiiLK Augcrcau lost, in Barcelona, the fruits of 
his success at Gerona, Suchet, sensible how injurious 
the expedition to Valencia had proved, was dili- 
gently repairing that error. Reinforcements from 
France, had raised his fighting men to about twenty- 
three thousand, and of these, he drew out thirteen 
thousand to form the siege of Lerida ; the remain- 
der, were required to maintain the forts in Aragon, 
and to hold in check the Partisans, principally in 
the higher valleys of the Pyrenees. Villa Campa 
however, with from three to four thousand ugasn, 
still kept about the lordship of Molina, and the 
mountains of Albaracin. 

Two lines of operation were open to Suchet, the 
one, short and direct, by the high road leading from 
Zaragoza through Fraga to Lerida ; the other cir- 
cuitous, over the Sierra do Alcubierre, to Monzon, 
and from thence to Lerida. The first was incon- 
venient, because the Spaniards, when they took 
Fraga, destroyed the bridge over the Cinca. More- 
over, the fortress of Mequinenza, the Octogesa of 
Caesar, situated at the confluence of the Segre and 
the Ebro, was close on the right flank, and might 
seriously incommode the commnications with Zara- 
goza, whereas the second route, although longer, 
was safer, and less exhausted of forage and 'provi- 
sions. 

Monzon was already a considerable military esta- 
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blisbment, the battering train consisting of forty 

pieces, with seven hundred rounds of ammunition 

attached to each, was directed there, and placed Mareh. 
under the guard of Habert’s division, which oc- 
cupied the line of the Cinca. Leval leaving 
general Chlopiski with a brigade at Daroca, to ob- 
serve Villa Campa, drew nearer to Zaragoza with 
the rest of his division. Musnier marched with 
one brigade to Alcanitz, and was there joined by 
his second brigade, which had been conducted to 
that point, from Terruel, across the Sierra de Gudar. 

And while these movements were executing, the 
castles of Barbastro, Huesca, Ayerbe, Zuera, Pina, 
Bujarola, and other points on the left of the Ebro, 
were occupied by detachments. 

The right bank of that river, being guarded by 
Leval’s division, and the country on the left bank, 
seifiiBred by a number of fortified posts, there remained 
two divisions of infantry, and about nine hundred 
cavalry, disposable for the operations against Le- 
rida. On the Spanish side, Campo Verde was with 
O’Donnel at Manreza, Garcia Novaro was at Tara- 
gona, having small detachments on the right bank 
of the Ebro to cover Tortoza; Perenna with five 
battalions occupied Balaguer on the Upper Segre. 

Such were the relative situations of both parties, 
when general Musnier quitting Alcanitz towards 
the end of March, crossed the Guadalupe, drove 
Novarro’s detachments within the walls of Tortoza, 
and then remounting the Ebro, seized some boats, 
and passing that river at Mora and at Flix, com- 
municated, as I have before related, with colonel 
Villatte of the seventh corps. While this was 
passing on the Ebro, general Habert crossed the 
Cinca in two columns, one of which moved straight 
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upon Balaguer, while the other passed the Segre 
at Camarasa. Perenna, fearing to be attacked on 
both sides of that river, and not wishing to defend 
Balaguer, retired down the left bank, and using 
the Lerida bridge, remounted the right bank to 
Corbins, where he took post behind the Noguerra, 
at its confluence with the Segre. 

Suchet himself having repaired to Monzon the 10th 
of April, placed a detachment at Candasnos to cover 
his establishments from the garrison of Mequinenza, 
and the 13th advanced with a brigade of infantry, 
and all his cavalry, by Almacellas, against Lerida ; 
meanwhile Habcrt, descending the right bank of the 
Segre, forced the passage of the Noguerra, and ob- 
liged Perenna to retire within the place. The same 
day Musnier came up from Flix, and the town be- 
ing thus encompassed, the operations of the seventh 
and third corps were connected. Suchet's line of ope- 
rations from Aragon, was short, direct, and easy to 
supply, because the produce of tliat province was 
greater than the consumption. Augcrcau's line 
was long and unsafe, and the produce of Catalonia 
was at no time equal to the consumption. 

Lerida contained about eighteen thousand inha- 
bitants. Situated upon the high road from Zara- 
goza to Barcelona, and about sixty -five miles from 
each, it possessed a stone bridge over the Segre, 
and was only a short distance from the Ebro, and 
the Cinca rivers ; its strategic importance was 
therefore great, and ithe more so, that it in a man- 
ner commanded the plain of Urgel, called the 
granary of Catalonia. The regular governor was 
named Gonsalez, but Garcia Conde had been ap- 
pointed chief commandant, to appease his discon- 
tent at O’Donnel’s elevation; and the troops he 
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broaglitc'with him had encreased the garrison 
to nine thousand regulars, besides the armed in-- 
habitants. 

The river Segre covered the town on the south 
cast, and the head of the bridge was protected on 
the left bank, by a rampart and ditch enclosing a 
square stone building. The body of the place on 
the north side, was defended by a wall, without 
either ditch or covered way, but strengthened and 
flanked by bastions, and by towers. This wall on the 
east, was joined to a rocky hill more than two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, the top of which sustained 
the citadel, which was an assemblage of huge solid 
tiuificcs, clustered about a castle of great height, and 
surrounded by an irregular work flanked by good 
bastions with ramparts from forty to fifty feet high. 

The descent from the citadel into the town, was 
gentle, and the works were there strengtliened 
by ditches ; on the other parts, the walls could 
be seen to their base ; yet the great height of the 
rock rendered it impossible to breacli them, and 
the approaches were nearly inaccessible. Between 
the citadel-rock and the river, tlie town was 
squeezed out, about two or three hundred yards, 
and the salient part was secured by an entrench- 
ment, and by two bastions called the Carmen and 
the Magdalen. 

To the westward of the town, at the distance of 
seven or eight hundred yai'ds, the hill, on which 
Afranius and Petreius cncaiiijped to oppose Cmsar, 
was crowned, on the end next to Lerida, by Fort 
Garden, which was again covered by a large horn- 
work with ditches above twenty feet deep ; and at 
the farthest extremity of the Afranian hill, two large 
redoubts called the Pilar ami Seui Fernando, secured 
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the whole of the flat summit. All the .^iiwp|c8 i of 
• Lerida were in good condition, and armed with more 
than one hundred pieces of artillery, the magazines 
were full, and the people enthusiastic. A local 
Junta also had been formed toexeite public feeling, 
and two officers of artillery had already been mur- 
dered and their heads nailed to the gates of the town. 

The siege was to be a joint operation by the 
third and seventh corps, but the information de- 
rived from colonel Villatte, and the appearance of 
Spanish Partisans on the lower Ebro, led Suchet 
to suspect that the seventh corps had already re- 
tired, and that the burthen would rest on him alone, 
wherefore he still kept his battering train at Mon- 
zon, intending to wait until O’Dannel’s plans should 
be clearly indicated, before he commenced the 
siege. Meanwhile, he established a communication 
across the Segre, by means of a rope ferry, one 
league above Lerida, and after closely examining 
the defences, prepared materials for the construc- 
tion of batteries. Two battalions of the in- 
vesting troops had been left at Monzon and 
Balaguer, the remainder were thus distributed. 
On the left bank of the Segre, at Alcoteletge, 
four thousand men, including the cavalry, which 
was composed of a regiment of cuirassiers and 
one of hussars, were stationed as a corps of ob- 
servation ; llarispe, with three battalions, invested 
the bridge-head of Lerida. By this disposition, 
the ferry-boat was predicted, and all danger from 
the sudden rising of the Segre obviated, because the 
stone bridge of Balaguer furnished a certain com- 
munication. The rest of the troops occupied -dif- 
ferent positions, on the roads to Monzon, Fraga, and 
Corbins, but as the number was insufficient to com- 
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plete tl^ circle of investment round Fort Garden, 

that part was continually scoured by patrols. 

Scarcely were these arrangements completed April! 
when a Spanish officer, pretending to bear propo- 
sitions for an exchange of prisoners, was stopped 
on the left bank of the Segre, and the French 
general detained him, suspecting his real object was 
to gain information; for there were rumours, that 
O’Donnel was collecting troops at Momblanch, 
that Campo Verde was at Cervcra, and that the 
Somatoncs of the high valleys were in arms on the 
upper Segre. Suchet anxious to ascertain the truth 
of these reports, reinforced Harispe with three hun- 
dred hussars on the 19lh of April, and curried the 
corps of observation to Balaguer. The governor of 
Lerida took that opportunity to make a sally, but 
was repulsed, and the 21st, the French general, 
to strengthen his position at Balaguer, caused the 
bridge of Camarasa, above that town, to be broken, 
and then advanced as far as Tarrega, forty miles 
on the road to Barcelona, to obtain intelligence ; 
for he was still uncertain of Augereau’s move- 
ments, and like every other general, French or 
English, found it extremely difficult to procure 
authentic information. On this occasion, however, 
by a happy fortune, he ascertained that O’Donncl, 
with two divisions, was at Momblanch, ready to 
descend the mountains and succour Lerida; where- 
fore returning by one forced R|^^h to Balaguer, he 
directed Musnier to resume hil former position at 
Alcoleletge. 

This rapidity was well-timed, for O’Donnel had 
passed* the defiles of Momblanch, with eight 
thousand chosen infantry, and six hundred cavalry, 
and was encamped at Vinaxa, about twenty-five miles 
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from Lerida, on the 22d, when a niWe from 
Garcia Conde, saying that, the French reserve 
being drawn off, the, investing force was weak, 
reached him. Being willing to seize the fa- 
vourable moment, he immediately pushed forward, 
reached Juncda, fourteen miles from Lerida, by 
ten o’clock in the morning of the 23d, and, after a 
halt of two hours, resumed his march with the 
cavalry and one division of infantry, leaving the 
other to follow more leisurely. 


COMBAT OK MAKOALKK. 

Four miles from Juncda, stood the ruined village 
of Margalef, and from thence to Lerida was an 
open country, on which O’Donnel could perceivt^ 
no covering force ; hence, tmsting implicitly to 
Conde’s information (already falsified by Suchet's 
activity), the Spanish general descended the hills, 
and crossed the plain in three columns, one follow- 
ing the high road and the other two marching on 
the right and left. The centre outstripping the 
flankers, soon beat back the advanced posts of 
Harispc ; but that general, charged with his three 
hundred hussars, upon the centre Spanish column, 
so suddenly, that it was thrown into confusion, and 
fled towards Margalef, to which place, the flank 
columns also rctrea^d, yet in good order. During 
this skirmish, the garrison sallied over the bridge, 
but as the French infantry stood firm, the be- 
sieged, seeing the rout of O’Donnel’s people, 
returned to the town. 

Meanwhile, Musnier, hearing the firing, guessed 
the real state of affairs, and marched at once with 
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bis infant and four hundred cuirassiers from ^^jI*** 
Alcoteletge across the plain towards Margalef, - 
hoping to cut off’ the Spaniards’ retreat. O’Donnel Aprfi’ 
who had rallied his troops, was already in line of 
battle, having the artillery on the right and the ca- 
valry on the left, but his second division was still in 
the rear. The F rench cuirassiers and a battery of light 
artillery, came up at a quick pace, a cannonade 
commenced, and the Spanish cavalry rode forward, 
when the French cuira,ssiers, commanded by ge- 
neral Boussard, charged hotly, and forced them 
back on the line of battle in such a manner tliat 
the latter wavered, and Boussard, observing the 
confusion, came with a rude shock upon the Hank 
of the infantry. The Walloon guards made a vain 
effort to form square, but the confusion was extreme, 
and finally nearly all tlie Spanish infantry threw 
down their arms or were sabred. The cuirassiers, 
elated with their success, then met and overthrew 
a Swiss regiment, forming the advanced guard of 
the second Spanish division ; yet the main body 
of the latter checked their fury, and O'Donnel 
retreated in good order, and without further loss 
to the defile of Momblanch. This action, al- 
though not discreditable to O’Donnel, was very 
unfortunate. The {)laiu was strewed with car- 
casses ; three Spanish guns, one general, eight 
colonels, and above five thousand men were 
captured ; and the next d^^ the prisoners, being 
first ostentatiously marched under the walls of the 
town, were shown to the Spanish officer who had 
been detained on the 19th, after which he was 
dismissed by the road of Cervera, that he might 
spread the news of the defeat. 

Suchet wishing to profit from the effect of this 
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victory upon the besieged, attempted ||i€l night 
after the battle, to storm the redoubts of San Fer- 
nando and Pilar. He was successful with the 
latter, and the assailants descended into the ditch 
of- San Fernando, and as the Spaniards, only fifty 
in number and unprovided with hand grenades, 
could not drive them away, a parley ensued, when 
it was agreed that the French should retire without 
being molested. Thus the Pilar was also saved, 
for being commanded by San Fernando, it was 
necessarily evacuated. Previous to this attempt, 
Suchet had summoned the city to surrender, offering 
safe conduct for commissioners to couiit the dead on 
the field of Margalef, and to review the prisoners ; 
but Garcia Conde replied, “ that Lerida had never 
looked for external succour in her defences.'" 


SIEGE OF EERIDA. 

The absolute retreat of Augereau, was now fully 
ascertained, yet the victory of Margalef, and the 
apathy of the Valencians, encouraged Suchet to com- 
mence the siege in form. The prisoners were sent 
to France by the way of Jaca, the battering train 
was brought up from Monzon, and all the other 
necessary preparations being completed, the Spanish 
out-posts were driven within the walls between the 
26th and 27th. The following night, under the 
direction of general Haxo, ground was broken 
three hundred yards from the bastions of the Car- 
men and Magdalen; the Spaniards threw some fire- 
balls, and opened a few guns, without interrupting 
the workmen, and when day broke, the besiegers 
were well covered in the trenches. 
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In theti^might of the 30th the first parallel was 
completed. Breaching and counter batteries were 
commenced, six sixteen-pounders were destined 
to batter the left face of the Carmen, four long 
twelve-pounders, to ruin the defences of the Mag- 
dalen, and four mortars of eight inches to throw 
shells into the citadel. The weather was rainy 
and the labour heavy, yet the works advanced 
rapidly, and on the 2d of May, a fourth battery, 
armed with two mortars and two sixteen-pounders, 
was raised against the Carmen. Meanwhile the 
Spanish musqueteers, incommoded the trenches 
from the left l^ank of the Segre, which obliged the 
French to contract the circle of investment on that 
side. 

In the evening of the 4th, six hundred Spaniards, 
sallying from the Carmen, carried the fourth bat- 
tery and all the left of the trenches, while another 
body, coming from the Magdalen, menaced the 
right of the French works. The French guards 
held the latter in check, and the reserves finally 
drove the former back into the town ; but after this 
attack, a ditch and rampart, to serve as a place 
of arms, was carried from the battery which had 
been taken, down to the river; and as the light 
troops still continued to ply the trenches from the 
other side of the Segre, ground was broken there, 
close to the water, and a battery of two guns was 
constructed to answer six Spanish field-pieces, 
posted on the bridge itself. The parallel of the 
main attack was also extended on the right, em- 
bracing a part of the northern front of the citadel, 
and 4wo mortars were placed at this extremity. 

All the French batteries opened at day-break on 
the 7th, the mortars played into the town and 
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citadel, and four Spanish guns were di^ountcd 
-in tlie Carmen. Nevertheless, the counter fire 
silenced three French batteries, the dismounted 
guns were replaced, and three hundred men, steal- 
ing out at dusk by the Puerta Nueva, fell upon the 
right of the parallels, took the two mortars, and 
penetrated as far as the approaches against the 
Magdalen. This sally was repulsed by the French 
reserves, but they suffered from the Spanish guns 
in the pursuit, and in the night a violent storm, 
with rain, damaged the batteries and overflowed 
the trenches. From the 8th to the 11th the be- 
siegers laboured at their works, and opened a 
second parallel one hundred and "fifty yards in 
advance of the first, with the intention of forming 
fresh batteries ; that being closer under the citadel- 
rock, would be less exposed to its plunging fire. 
More guns, and of a larger .size, were also mounted ; 
three new batteries were constructed, and marks- 
men were planted to harass the Spanish can- 
noneers. 

On the 12th the fire recommenced from eight 
batteries, containing fifteen guns and nineteen 
mortars. The besieged replied at first sharply, 
but in a little time stammered in their answers, 
the French artillery took the ascendent, the walls 
of the Carmen and Magdalen crumbled under their 
salvos, and a portable magazine blew up in the 
citadel. Towards evening two breaches in the 
Carmen, and one in the Magdalen, appeared prac- 
ticable, and after dark, some Swiss deserters coming 
out through the openings, brought intelligence, 
that the streets of the town behind the breaches, 
were retrenched and defended by batteries. 

Suchet’s hopes of an early termination to the 
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siege now rose high. He had from tlie first sup- 
posed, that the vehemence of the citizens, and of - 
the armed peasantry who had entered the place, May! 
would oblige the governor to fight the town to the 
last, instead of reserving his efforts for the defence 
of the citadel. H e knew that-anned-mobs. easily 
excited, are as easily discouraged; and he projected 
to~ carry the breaches briskly, and, with one sweep, 
to force all the inhabitants into the citadel, being 
well assured that tliey would hamper, if not en- 
tirely mar, the defence of that formidable fortress : 
but he resolved first, to carry the forts of San Fer- 
nando and the Pilar and the horn-work of Fort 
Garden, lest the citizens, Hying from the assault 
of the breaches, should take refuge on that side. 

To eflect this, three columns, provided with lad- 
ders and other necc.ssary implements, simultaneously 
mounted the hill of Afranius that night ; one 
marched against the redoubts, and the others were 
ordered to storm the hom-work on two sides. The 
Pilar was carried without difficidty, and the gar- 
rison flying towards Fort Garden, fell in with tlie 
second French column, which arriv(;d with the 
fugitives at the ditch of the horn-work, and being 
there joined by the third column, which had taken 
a wrong direction, the whole mass entered the place 
fighting. The Spaniards saved themselves in Fort 
Garden, but meanwhile the people in Fernando re- 
sisted desperately, and that redoubt was not taken 
until two-tliirds of the defendants were put to the 
sword. Thus the French eftected their object with 
the loss of a hundred men. 

•During this operation the great batteries played 
into the citadel only, but, at daybreak, renewed 
their fire on the breaches ; steps were also cut in 
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the parallel, to facilitate the advance of the troops 
- to the assault ; and all the materials, necessary to 
ejBfect a solid lodgement on the walls, were con- 
veyed into the trenches. These arrangements being 
completed at seven o’clock in the evening of the 
13th, the signal was made, and four storming 
parties jumped out of the trenches ; two made for 
the Carmen, one against the Magdalen, and one 
moved close by the river, and the Spaniards being 
at this moment preparing a sally to retake the 
hom-work of Fort Garden, did so little expect this 
assault, that they suffered the French to mount the 
breaches without opposition ; but then rallying, 
found such a fire of musquetry and artillery upon 
the heads of the principal columns, that the latter 
staggered and would have yielded if Habert had 
not revived their courage, and led them into the 
town, at the very moment that the troops on the right 
and left having also forced their way, turned all the 
retrenchments in the streets. On the other side of 
the river, general Harispe carried the bridge, and 
Suchet himself, with the reserve, followed close 
upon the steps of the storming-parties ; the Spa- 
niards were thus overpowered, and the regular 
troops commenced a retreat into the citadel. 

It was now that the French general put his de- 
sign in execution. Harispe’s brigade passing the 
bridge, made for the gate of St. , Anthony, looking 
towards Fort Garden, and thus cut off all egress 
from the town ; this done, the French columns ad- 
vanced from every side, in a concentric direction, 
upon the citadel, and, with shouts, and stabs, and 
musquetry, drove men, women, and children before 
them, while the guns of the castle smote friends 
and foes alike. Then, flying up the ascent, the 
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shrieking and terrified crowds rushed into the for- 
tress with the retiring garrison, and crowded on the 
summit of the rock ; but, all that night, the French 
shells fell amongst the hapless multitude, and, at 
daylight, the fire was redoubled, and the carnage 
swelled, until Garcia Conde, overpowered by the 
cries and sufferings of the miserable people, hoisted 
the white flag. At twelve o’clock, the horrible scene 
terminated. The capitulation that followed was 
honourable in terms to the besieged, but Fort Gar- 
den being included, Suchet became master of Lerida, 
with its immense stores and near eight thousand 
prisoners, for the whole loss of the garrison had 
been only twelve hundred men. 

Thus suddenly was this powerful fortress re- 
duced, by a proceeding, politic indeed, but scarcely 
to be admitted within the pale of civilized warfare. 
For, though a town, taken by assault, be considered 
the lawful prey of a licentious soldiery, this remnant 
of barbarism, disgracing the military profession, 
does not warrant the driving of unarmed helpless 
people, into a situation, where they must perish 
from the fire of the enemy, unless the governor fail 
in his duty. Suchet justifies it, on the ground, that 
he thus spared a great effusion of blood which 
must necessarily have attended a protracted siege, 
and the fact is true. But this is to spare soldiers’ 
blood at the expense of women’s and children’s, 
and, had Garcia Conde’s nature been stern, he, too, 
might have pleaded expediency, and the victory 
would have fallen to him who eould longest have 
sustained the sight of mangled infants and des- 
pairing mothers. 
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When Lerida fell, Condc was accused of trea- 
chery, but there seems no foundation for the charge ; 
the cause stated by Suchet was sufficient for the 
effect ; yet the defence was very unskilful. The 
walls, on the side of the attack, could not be ex- 
pected, and scarcely did, offer an impediment to the 
French general ; hence the citadel shcmld havt; 
been the better prepared, and, us the besiegers’ 
force, the corps of observation being deducted, 
did not exceed the garrison in number, it might 
have baffled Suchet’s utmost efforts. Engineers 
require that the relative strength of besiegers and 
besieged, should not be less than four to one ; yet 
here the Frcmch invested a forces equal to themselv(‘s, 
and in a short time reduced a great fortress in th(‘. 
midst of succouring armies; for Lerida had commu- 
nications, 1“. With the armed population of the 
high valle 5 ^s; 2°. With O’Donners corps of fourteen 
thousand ; 3®. With Cervera, wlicrc Campo Verde; 
was posted with four thousand men ; 4°. With Tor- 
toza, wdiere the marquis of Lazan, now released 
from his imprisonment, commanded from five to 
six thousand ; 5°. With Valencia, in which province 
there was a disposable army of fifteen thousand 
regular and more than thirty thousand irregular 
soldiers. 

It is evident that, if all these forces had bieen di- 
rected with skill and concert upon Lerida, not only 
the siege would have been raised, but the very safety 
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of the third corps endangered ; and it was to chap. 

obviate this danger that Napoleon directed the ^ — 

seventh corps to take such a position on the Lower ' 

Ebro as would keep both O’Donnel and the Va- 
lencians in check. Augereau, as we have seen, 
failed to do this ; and St. Cyr asserts that the 
seventh corps could never safely venture to pass 
the mountains, and enter the valley of the Ebro. 

On the other hand, Souchet affirms that Napoleon’s 
instructions could have been obeyed without diffi- 
culty. St. Cyr himself, under somewhat similar 
circumstances, blockaded Taragona for a month; 
Augereau, who had more troops and fewer enemies, 
might have doiu^ the. same, and yet spared six 
thousand men to pass the mountains. Suchet would 
then have been traiupiil with respect to O’Donnel, 
would have had a covering-army to protect the 
siege, and the succours, fed from the resources of 
Aragon, would have relieved Catalonia. 

Augereau has been justified, on the ground, that 
the blockade of Hostalrieh would have been raised 
while he was on the Ebro. The danger of this 
could not have escaped the emperor, yet his military 
judgement, unerring in fjrinciple, was often false in 
application, because men measure difficulties by 
the standard of their own capacity, and Napoleon’s 
standard only suited the heroic proportions. One 
thing is, however, certain, that Catalonia presented 
the most extraordinary difficulties to the invaders. 

The powerful military organization of the Migue- 
lettes and Somatenes, — the well-arranged system of 
fortresses, , — the ruggedness and sterility of the 
country, — the ingenuity and readiness of a manu- 
facturing population thrown out of work, — and, 
finally, the aid of an English fleet, combined to 
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-task. Nevertheless, the French made progress, 
each step planted slowly indeed and with pahi, 
but firmly, and insuring the power of making 
another. 

Hostalrich and Lerida fell on the same day. The 
acquisition of the first consolidated the French line 
of communication with Barcelona ; and, by the 
capture of the second, Suchet obtained large maga- 
zines, stores of powder, ten thousand muskets, the 
command of several dangeroiis rivers, easy access 
to the higher valleys, and a firm footing in the 
midst of the Catalonian strong-holds ; and he had 
taken or killed fifteen thousand Spanish soldiers. 
Yet this was but the prelude to greater struggles. 
The Miguelettes supplied O’Donnel with abundance 
of men, and neither his courage nor his abilities 
were at fault. Urgel, Cardona, Berga, Cervera, 
Mequinenza, Taragona, San Felippe Balaguer, 
and Tortoza the link of connexion between Valencia 
and Catalonia, were still to be subdued, and, during 
every great operation, the Partisans, being unmo- 
lested, recovered strength. Thus during the siege 
of Lerida, the marquis of Lazan entered the town of 
Alcanitz with five thousand men, and would have 
carried the castle, but that general Laval despatched 
two thousand men, from Zaragoza, to its succour, 
when the Spaniards, after a skirmish in the streets, 
retired ; and, while this was passing at Alcanitz, 
Villa Campa intercepted four hundred men con- 
ducting a convoy of provisions from Calatayud to 
Zaragoza. Colonel Petit, the commander, being 
attacked in the defile of Frasno, was forced to 
abandon his Convoy, and, under a continued fire, 
to fight his way for ten miles, until his detachment, 
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reduced to one hundred and eighty wounded men, chap. 
passed the Xalon river, and, at the village of- 
Arandiza, finally repulsed the assailants. The re- 
mainder of this desperate band were taken or 
killed, and Petit himself, wounded, a prisoner, and 
sitting in the midst of several Spanish officers, 
was basely murdered the evening after the action. 

Villa Campa put the assassin to death, but at the 
same time, suffered the troops to bum aliye an old 
man, the Alcade of Frasno, who was taken among 
the French. 

This action happened the day Lerida fell, and the 
next day, Chlopiski, following Villa Campa’s march 
from Daroca, reached Frasno, but the Spaniards 
were no longer there; Chlopiski, then dividing 
his forces, pursued them, by the routes Calatayud 
and Xarava, to Molina, where he destroyed a ma- 
nufactory for arms, and so pressed the Spanish 
general, that his troops disbanded, and several hun- 
dred retired to their homes. At the same time, ah 
attack, made from the side of Navarre, on the 
garrison of Ayerbe, was repulsed. 

These i)etty events, while they evinced the per- 
severance of the Spaniards, proved also the sta- 
bility of Suchet’s power in Aragon. His system 
was gradually sapping the spirit of resistance in 
that province. In Lerida his conduct was as gentle 
and moderate as the nature of this unjust war would 
permit; and, however questionable the morality of 
the proceeding by which he reduced the citadel, it 
must be acknowledged that his situation required 
most decided measures, for the retreat of the 
seveirth corps set free not only O’Donners army, but 
Campo Verde’s and all the irregular * bands. The 
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Somatenes of the high valleys appeared in forces 
- on the Upper Segre the very day of the assault ; 
eight hundred Miguelettes attacked Venasque three 
days after ; and Campo Verde, marching from Cer- 
vera, by Aramunt, took post in the mountains of 
Lliniana, above Talam and Tremp, where great 
bodies of the Somatenes also assembled. 

Their plans were disconcerted by the sudden fall 
of Lerida ; the Miguelettes were repulsed from 
Venasque ; the Somatenes defeated at Tremp ; and 
general Habert, marching from Balaguer, cut off 
Campo Verde from Cervera, and forced him to 
retreat upon Cardona. If the citadel of Lerida 
had held out, and O’Doiinel, less hasty, had com- 
bined his march, at a later period, with these Soma- 
tenes and with Campo Verde, the third corps could 
scarcely have escaped a disaster ; whereas, now the 
plain of Urgel and all the fertile valleys opening 
upon Lerida fell to the French, and Suchet, after 
taking measures to secure them, turned his arms 
against Mequinenza. This place situated at the 
confluence of the Segre and the Ebro, just where the 
latter begins to be navigable, was the key to further 
operations. The French general could not advance 
in force against Tortoza, nor avail himself of the 
water-carriage, until Mequinenza should fall ; and 
such was his activity that one detachment, sent the 
day after the assault of Lerida, by the left bank 
of the Segre, was already before the place ; and 
Musnier’s division, descending the right bank of 
that river, drove in some of the outposts and com- 
menced the investment on the 20th of May. 

Mequinenza, built on an elbow of land formed 
by the meeting of the Segre and Ebro, was fortified 
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by an old Moorish wall, and strengthened by mo- 
dem batteries, especially on the Fraga road, the 
only route by which artillery could approach. A 
shoot from the Sierra de Alcubierre filled the space 
between the two rivers, and narrowing as they 
closed, ended in a craggy rock, seven hundred feet 
high and overhanging the town, which was built 
between its base and the water. This rock was 
crowned by a castle, with a rampart, which being 
inaccessible on two sides from the steepness, and 
covered, on a third by the town, could only be as- 
sailed, on the fourth, along a high neck of land, 
three hundred yards wide, that joined the rock to 
the parent liills : and the rampart on that side, was 
bastioned, lined with masonry, and protected by a 
ditch, counterscarp, and covered way with palisades. 
No guns could be brought against the castle, 
until the country people, employed by Suchet, had 
opened a way from Torriente, over the hills, and 
this occupied the engineers until the 1st of June, and 
meanwhile the brigade, which had defeated Lazan 
at Alcanitz, arrived on the right bank of the Ebro, 
and completed the investment. The 30th of May, 
general Rogniat, coming from France, with a re- 
inforcement of engineer-officers, and several compa- 
nies of sappers and miners, also reached the camp, 
when, taking the direction of the works, he con- 
tracted the circle of investment, and commenced 
active operations. 


SIEGE OF MEQUINENZA. 

The Spaniards made an ineffectual sally the 31st ; 
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WOK and, the 2d of June, the French artillery, consisting; 
o^ eighteen pieces, of which six were twenty-four 

June, pounders, being brought over the hills, the ad- 
vanced posts of the Spaniards were driven into the 
castle. During the night, ground was broken two 
hundred yards from the place, under a destructive 
fire of grape, and while this was passing on the 
height, approaches were made against the town, in 
the narrow space between the Ebro and the foot of 
the rock. Strong infantry posts were also en- 
trenched, close to the water, on the right bank of 
that river, to prevent the navigation, but of eleven 
boats freighted with inhabitants and their property 
nine effected their escape. 

In the night of the 3d the parallels on the rock were 
perfected, the breaching-battcries were commenced, 
and parapets of sand-bags were raised, from behind 
which the French infantry plied tlie embrasures of 
the castle witli musketry ; the works against the 
town were also advanced, but in both places, the 
nature of the ground greatly impeded the opera- 
tions. The trenches above, being in a rocky soil, 
were opened chiefly by blasting ; those below were 
in a space too narrow for batteries, and, moreover, 
searched by a plunging fire, both from the castle, 
and from a gun mounted on a high tower in the 
town wall. The troops on the right bank of the 
Ebro, however, opened their musketry with such 
effect on the wall, that the garrison could not 
stop, and both the wall and tower were then esca- 
laded without difficulty, the Spaniards all retiring 
to the castle. The French placed a battalion in 
the houses, and put those next the rock in a’ state 
of defence; and although the garrison of the 
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castle rolled down large stones from above, they 
killed more of the inhabitants than of the enemy. 

The 6th the French batteries on the rock, three 
in number, were completed ; and, in the night, 
forty grenadiers carried by storm a small outwork 
called the horse-shoe. The 7th, Suchet, who had 
been at Zaragoza, arrived in the camp and, on 
the 8th, sixteen pieces of artillery, of which four 
were mortars, opened on the castle. The Spaniards 
answered with such vigour, that three French guns 
were dismounted, yet the besiegers acquired the 
superiority, and at nine o’clock in the morning, the 
place was nearly silenced, and the rampart broken 
in two places. The Spaniards endiiavoured to keep 
up the defence with mu.skctry, while they mounted 
fresh guns, but tin; interior of the castle was so 
severely searched by the bombardment, that, at 
ten o'clock, the governor capitulated. Fourteen 
hundred men became prisoners of war ; forty-five 
guns, and large stores of powder and of cast iron 
were captured, and provisions for three months were 
found in the magazines. 

Two hours after the fall of Mequinenza, general 
Mont-Marie, commanding the troops on the right 
bank of the Ebro, marched, against Morelia, 
in the kingdom of Valencia, and took it on 
the 13th of June ; for the Spaniards, with a 
wonderful negligence, had left that important 
fort, commanding one of the principal entrances 
into the kingdom of Valencia, without arms 
or a garrison. When it was lost, general 
O’Donoju, with a division of the Valencian 
army, advanced to retake it, but Mont-Marie 
defeated him. The works were then repaired, 
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and Morelia became a strong and important place 
-of arms. 

By these rapid and successful operations Suchet 
secured, 1“. A fortified frontier against the regular 
armies of Catalonia and Valencia ; 2". Solid bases 
for offensive operations, and free entrance to those 
provinces ; 3“. The command of several fertile 
tracts of country and of the navigation of the Ebro ; 
4”. The co-operation of the seventh corps, which, 
by the fall of Lerida, could safely engage beyond 
the Llobregat. But, to effect the complete subju- 
gation of Catalonia, it was necessary to cut off its 
communications by land with Valencia, and to 
destroy O’Donnel’s base. The first could only be 
effected, by taking Tortoza, the second by cap- 
turing Taragona. Hence the immediate sieges of 
those two great places, the one by the third, and 
the other by the seventh corps, were ordered by 
the emperor. 

Suchet was ready to commence his part, but 
many and great obstacles arose : the difficulty of 
obtaining provisions, in the eastern region of Cata- 
lonia, was increased by O’Donnel’s measures, and 
that general, still commanding above twenty thou- 
sand men, was neither daunted by past de/eats, nor 
insensible to the advantages of his position. His 
harsh manners and stern sway, rendered him hate- 
ful to the people ; but he was watchful to confirm 
the courage, and excite the enthusiasm of his 
troops by conferring rewards and honours on the 
field of battle, and, being of singular intrepidity 
himself, his exhortations had more effect. Two 
years of incessant warfare had also formed several 
good officers, and the full strength and importance 
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of every position and town were, by dint of 
experience, becoming known. With these helps 
O’Donnel long prevented the siege of Tortoza, 
and found full employment for the enemy during 
the remainder of the year. Nevertheless, the con- 
quest of Catalonia advanced, and the fortified 
places fell one after another, each serving, by its 
fall, to strengthen the hold of the French, in the 
same proportion that it had before impeded their 
progress. 

The foundations of military power were, how- 
ever, deeply cast in Catalonia. There the greatest 
efforts were made by the Spaniards, and ten thou- 
sand British soldiers, hovering on the coast, ready 
to land on the rear of the French, or to join 
the Catalans in an action, could at any period of 
1809 and 1810, have paralyzed the operations of 
the seventh corps, and saved Gcrona, Hostalrich, 
Tortoza, Taragona, and even Lerida. While those 
places were in the hands of the Spaniards and 
their hopes were high, English troops from 
Sicily were reducing the Ionian islands or loiter- 
ing on the coast of Italy ; but when all the for- 
tresses of Catalonia had fallen, when the regular 
armies vfere nearly destroyed, and when the people 
were worn out with suft'ering, a British army 
which could have been beneficially employed else- 
where, appeared, as if in scorn of common sense, 
on the eastern coast of Spain. Notwithstanding 
the many years of hostility with France, the 
English ministers were still ignorant of every 
military principle ; and yet too arrogant to ask 
advice of professional men ; for it was not until 
after the death of Mr. Perceval, and when the 
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BOOK decisive victory of Salamanca shewed the giant in 
— ! — his full proportions, that even Wellington him- 
self was permitted the free exercise of his judge- 
ment, although he was more than once reminded 
by Mr. Perceval, whose narrow views continually 
clogged the operations, that the whole responsi- 
bility of failure would rest on his head. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Suciiet’s preparations equally menaced Valencia, chap. 
and Catalonia, and the authorities in the former, 
province, perceiving, although too late, that an 
exclusive and selfish policy would finally bring the 
enemy to their own doors, resolved to co-operate 
with the Catalonians, while the Murcians, now 
under the direction of Blake, waged war on the side 
of Grenada, and made excursions against the fourth 
corps. The acts of the Valcncians shall be treated 
of when the course of the history leads me back to 
Catalonia, those of the Murcian army belong to the 
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IXi ring the month of February, the first corps 
was beforC'Cadiz, the fourth in Grenada, Dessolles' 
division^ Cordoba, Jaen, and Ubeda, and tlu; fifth 
corps (with the exception of six battalions and some 
horse left at Seville) in Estremadura. The king, 
accompanied by marshal Soidt, moved with his 
guards and a brigade of cavalry, to diiferent points, 
and received from all the great towns assurances of 
their adhesion to his cause. But as the necessities 
of the army demanded immediate and heavy con- 
tributions, both of money and provisions, moveable 
columns were employed to collect them, especially 
for the fourth corps, and with so little attention to 
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BiaoK discipline as soon to verify the observations of St. 

. Cyr, that they were better calculated to create than 
March suppress insurrections. The people exasperated 
Kine Jo- by disorders, and violence, and at the same time 
wspon- excited by the agents of their own and the British 
victtril government, suddenly rose in arms, and Andalusia, 
MSS. like other parts of Spain, became the theatre of a 
petty and harassing warfare. 

The Grenadans of the Alpujarras, were the first 
to resist, and this insurrection spreading on the one 
hand through the Sierra de Ronda, and on the other, 
towards Murcia, received succours from Gibraltar, 
and was aided by the troops and armed peasantry 
under the command of Blake. The communication 
between the first and fourth corps across the Sierra 
de Ronda, was maintained by a division of the 
former, posted at Medina Sidonia, and by some in- 
fantry and hussars of the latter quartered in the 
town of Ronda. From the latter place, the insur- 
gents, principally smugglers, drove the French, 
while at the other extremity Blake inarching from 
Almeira, took Ardra and Motril, and at the same 
time the mountaineers of Jaen and Cordoba inter- 
rupted Dessolles’ communications with La Mancha. 

These movements took place in the b^Phning of 
March, and the king and Soult being then in the city 
of Grenada, sent one column across the mountain 
by Orgiva to fall upon the Hank of Blake at Mo- 
tril, while a second moving by Guadix and Ohanes 
upon Almeria, cut off* his retreat. This obliged the 
Murcians to disperse, and at the same time, Des- 
solles defeated the insurgents on the side of Ubeda ; 
and the garrison of Malaga, consisting of three bat- 
talions, marched to restore the communications with 
the^first corps. Being joined by the detachment 
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beaten at Ronda, they retook that post on the 21st 
of March ; but during their absence the people from 
the Alpuxaras entered Malaga, killed some of the 
inhabitants as favourers of the enemy, and would 
liave done more, but that another column from 
Grenada came down on them, and the insurrection 
was thus strangled in its birth. It had however, 
sufficed to prevent the march of the troops designed 
to co-operate with Suchet at Valencia, and it was 
of so threatening a character, that the fifth corps 
was recalled from Estremadura, and all the French 
troops at Madrid, consi.sting of the garrison, and a 
part of the second corps, were directed upon Alma- 
gro in La Mancha, tlic capital itself being left in 
charge of some Spanish battalions in the invader's 
service. The king who feared the Valencian and 
Murcian armi(;s would invade La Mancha, repaired 
thither, and after a time returned to Madrid. The 
duke of Dalmatia tlien remained chief commander 
of Andalusia, and proceeded to organize a system 
of administration so efficacious, that neither the 
efforts of the Spanisli government, nor of the army 
in Cadiz, nor the perpetual incursions of Spanish 
troops issmng from Portugal, and supported by 
British c(flps on that frontier, could seriously shake 
his hold, but this will be better shewn hereafter ; 
at present, it is more convenient to notice 


THE BLOCKADE OF CADIZ. 

Marshal Victor having declined an assault on 
the Isla, spread his army round the margin of 
the bay, and commenced works of contravallation 
on an extent of not less than twenty-five milfes. 
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ifc^K "f he towns, the islands, castles, harbours, and rivers, 

1 — he thus enclosed are too numerous, and in their re- 

lative bearings, too intricate for minute description ; 
yet, looking as it were from the French camps, I shall 
endeavour to point out the leading features. 

The blockade was maintained in three grand di- 
visions or entrenched positions, namely, Chiclana, 
Puerto Real, and Santa Maria. The first, having its 
left on the sea-coast near the Torre Bcrmeja, was 
from thence carrierl across the Almanza, and the 
Chiclana rivers, to the Zuraque ; on a line of eight 
miles, traced along a range of thickly wooded hills, 
and bordering a marsh from one to three miles 
broad. This marsh, traversed in its breadth by the 
above-mentioned rivers, and by a number of naviga- 
ble water-courses or creeks, was also cut in its whole 
length by the Santi Petri, a natural channel connect- 
ing the upper harbour of Cadiz with the open sea. 
The Santi Petri, nine miles long, from two to three 
hundred yards wide, and of depth to float a seventy- 
four, received the waters of all the creeks crossing 
the marsh and was the first Spanish line of defence. 
In the centre, the bridge of Zuaro, by which the 
bflly road to Cadiz passes, was broken and defended 
by batteries on both sides. On the rigllP^iand, the 
Caraccas, or Royal Arsenal, situated on an island 
just in the harbour mouth of the channel, and on 
account of the marsh inattackable, save by water or 
by bombardment, was covered with strong batteries 
and served as an advanced post. On the left hand 
the castle of Santi Petri, also built on an island, de- 
fended the sea mouth of the channel. 

Beyond the Santi Petri was the Isla dc Leon, 
in form a triangle, the base of which rested on 
thiit channel, the right side on the harbour, the left 
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on the open sea, and the apex pointing towards ciS^. 

Cadiz. All this island was a salt-marsh, except one — 1 

high and strong ridge in the centre, about four miles 
long, upon which the large town of La Isla stands, 
and which being within cannon shot of the Santi 
Petri, offered the second line of defence. 

From the apex, called the Torre Gardo, a low 
and narrow isthmus about five miles long, con- 
nected the island with the rocks upon which Cadiz 
stood, and across the centre of this narrow isthmus, 
a cut called the Cortadura, defended by the large 
unfinished fort of Fernando, ottered a third line of 
defence. The fourth and final line, was the land 
front of the city itself, regularly and completely 
fortified. 

On the Chiclana side therefore, the hostile forces 
were only separated by the marsh ; and although 
the Spaniards commanded the Santi Petri, the 
French having their chief depots in the town of 
Chiclana, could always acquire the mastery in the 
marsh and might force the passage of the channel ; 
because the Chiclana, Zuraque, and Almanza 
creeks, were navigable above the lines of contra v'al- "; 
lation. The thick woods behind, afforded the means 
of constiftting an armed flotilla ; and such was 
the nature of the ground bordering the Santi Petri 
itself, on both sides, that off the high road, it could 
only be approached by water, or by narrow foot- 
paths, leading between the salt-pans of the marsh. 

The central French or Puerto Real division, ex- 
tending from the Zuraque on the left, to the San 
Pedro a navigable branch of the Guadalete on the 
right,* measured about seven miles. From the 
Zuraque to the town of Puerto Heal, the line was 
traced along a ridge skirting the marsh, so ai^to 
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li^wc form with fJie position of Chiclana a half circle. 

^ — Puerto Real itself was entrenched, but a tongue of 

V^eb. ^*^*^*^ ^our miles long projected from thence perpen- 
dicularly on to the narrow isthmus of Cadiz. This 
tongue, cloven in its whole length by the creek or 
canal of Troccadero, separated the inner from the 
outward harbour, and at its extreme points stood 
the village of Troccadero, and the fort . of Mata- 
gorda, opposed to which there was on the isthmus 
of Cadiz a powerful battery called the Puntales. 
From Matagorda to the city was above four thou- 
sand yards, but across the channel to Puntales was 
only twelve hundred ; it was therefore the nearest 
point to Cadiz and to the isthmus, and was infinitely 
the most important post of offence. From thence the 
French could search the upper harbour with their 
fire and throw shells into the Caraccas and the fort 
of Fernando, while their flotilla safely moored in 
the Troccadero creek, could make a descent upon the 
isthmus, and thus turn the Isla, and all the works 
between it and the city. Nevertheless, the Spaniards 
dismantled and abandoned Matagorda. 

The third or Santa Maria division of blockade, 
ft^llowed the sweep of the bay, and reckoning from 
the San Pedro, on the left, to the castl^of Santa 
Catalina the extreme point of the outer harbour, on 
the right, was about five miles. The town of Santa 
Maria, built at the mouth of the Guadalete in the 
centre of this line, was entrenched and the ground 
about Santa Catalina was extremely rugged. 

Besides these lines of blockade which were con- 
nected by a covered way, concealed by thick woods, 
and, when finished, armed with three hundred guns, 
tl m towns of Rota and San Lucar de Barameda were 
o4p|>ied. The first, situated on a cape of land 
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9{>pGf8ite to Cadiz, was the northern point of the cbat. 
great bay or roadstead, the second commanded the . 
mouth of the Guadalquivir. Behind the line of 
blockade, Latour Maubourg, with a covering divi- 
sion, took post at Medina Sidonia, his left being upon 
the upper Guadalete, and his advanced posts watch- 
ing the passes of the Sierra de Ronda. Such was 
the f>osition of the first corps. I shall now relate 
the progress of events within the blockaded city. 

The fall of the Central Junta, the appointment 
of the regency and the proclamation for convoking 
the national Cortes hav(? been already touched upon. 
Albuquertpie, hailed as a deliverer, elected governor, 
commander in chief, and president of the Junta, 
appeared to have unlimited power, but in reality, 
possessed no authority, except over his own sol- 
diers, and did not meddle with administration. 

The regency appointed provisionally and composed 
of men without personal energy or local influence, 
was obliged to bend and truckle to the Junta of 
Cadiz ; and that imperious body without honour, 
talents, or patriotism, sought only to obtain the 
command of the public revenue for dishonest pur«^b«. 
poses, and meanwhile privately trafficked with thd^HS^festo. 
public stdfes. 

Albuquerque’s troops were in a deplorable state ; Private 
the whole had been long without pay, and the dence of 
greater part were without arms, accoutrements, from ca- 
ammunition, or clothes. When he demanded sup- 'mss. 
plies, the Junta declared that they could not furnish 
thmn; but the duke affirming this to be untrue, 
addressed a memorial to the Regency, and the 
latter,* anxious to render the Junta odious, yet fear- 
ing openly to attack them, persuaded Albuquerque 
to publish his memorial. The Junta replied b«Bb 
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’^exposition, false as to facts, base and ridietdesis 
- in reasoning ; for although they had elected 
duke president of their own body, they accused 
him amongst other things, with retreating from Car- 
mona too quickly; and they finished with a menacing 
intimation, that, supported by the populace of Cadiz, 
they wer6 able and ready to wreak their vengeance 
on all enemies. Matters being thus brought to a 
crisis, both Albuquerque and the Regency gave 
way, and the former being sent ambassador to Eng- 
land, it was thought he meant to go to South Ame- 
rica, but he died in London, soiille months after, of a 
phrenzy brought on, as it is said, by grief and pas- 
sion at the unworthy treatment he received. He 
was judged to be a brave and generous man, but 
weak and hasty, and easy to be duped. 

The misery of the troops, the great extent of the 
positions, the discontent of the seamen, tlie venal 
spirit of the Junta, the apathy of the people, tlie fee- 
bleness of the Regency, the scarcity of provisions, 
and the machinations of the French, who had many 
!l|mirourers and those amongst the men in power all 
^bined to place Cadiz in the greatest jeopardy ; 

Is state of affairs would have led to a surrendferj 
if England had not again filled the Spanish store- 
houses, and if the Regency had not consented to 
receive British troops into the city. Their entrance 
saved it, and at the same time, general Colin Camp- 
bell (who had succeeded sir JohnCradockas governor 
of Gibraltar) performed a great service to his counti^ 
for, by persevering negotiation, he obtained that 
an English garrison should likewise enter Ceuta, 
and that the Spanish lines of San Roqiie, and the 
£|||s round the harbour of Algesiras should be dc- 
il^Bhed. Both measures were very essentiai- to 
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present and permanent interests of England, and 

tibe last especially so, because it cleared the neigh 

l>ourhood of the fortress, and gave it a secure har- 
hour. Gibraltar, at this time, contained a mixed 
and disaffected population of more than twelve thou- 
sand persons, and merchandize to the value of two 
millions sterling, which could have been easily 
destroyed by bombardment Ceuta which was 
chiefly garrisoned by condemned troops, and filled 
with galley-slaves, and its works miserably neglected, 
had only six days’ provisions, was at the mercy 
of the first thpusafid French that could cross the 
stifeights ; and the possession of it would have availed 
the enemy in many ways, especially in obtaining 
provisions from Barbary, where his emissaries were 
exceedingly active. 

General William Stewart arrived in Cadiz, on the 
11th of February, with two thousand men, a thou- 
sand more joined him from Gibraltar, and the 
whole were received with an enthusiasm, that 
proved sir George Smith's perception to have been 
just, and that Mr. Frere’s unskilful managemeiit 
O^the Central Junta, had alone prevented ' 
nnlar measure the year before. Tlic J7tli*.^ 
Portuguese regiment, thirteen hundred strong, was 
also admitted into the city, Spanish troops came 
in daily in small bodies ; two ships of war, the 
Euthalion And Undaunted, arrived from Mexico 
with six millions of dollars ; and another British 
liattalion, a detachment of artillery, and more 
siative troops, having joined the garrison, the whole official 
force assembled behind the Santi Petri, was not less op^ationl 
than four thousand Anglo-Portuguese, and fourteen laio***"' 
thousand Spaniards. Yet there was little of enlhn- 
oiasm amongst the latter; and in all this time, 
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man among the citizens had been enrolled or armed, 
or had volunteered, either to labour or to fight. 
The ships recovered at Ferrol, had been transferred 
to Cadiz, so there were in the bay, twenty-three 
men of war, of which four of the line, and three 
frigates were British ; and thus, money, troops, aitd 
a fleet, in fine, all things necessary to render Cadiz 
formidable, were collected, yet to little purpose, 
because procrastination, jealousy, ostentation, and a 
thousand absurdities, were the invariable attendants 
of Spanish armies and governments. 

General Stewart’s first measure, was to recover 
Matagorda, the error of abandoning which was to 
be attributed as much to admiral Purvis as to the 
Spaniards. In the night of the 22d, a detachment 
consisting of fifty seamen and marines, twenty- 
five artillery-men, and sixty-seven of the ninety- 
fourth regiment, the whole under the command of 
captain M‘Lean, pushed across the channel during 
a storm, and taking possession of the dismantled 
fort, before morning effected a solid lodgement, and 
although the French cannonaded tlie work with 
gfield-artillery all the next day, the garrison, sup- 
^i|)pi4ed by the fire of Puntales, was immoveable. 

The remainder of February passed without 
any event of importance, yet the people suffered 
from the want of provisions, especially fresh meat ; 
and from the 7 th to the 10th of March, a con- 
tinued tempest, beating upon the coast, drove three 
Spanish and one Portuguese sail of the line, aad 
a frigate and from thirty to forty merchantmen, on 
shore, between San Lucar and St. Mary’s. One 
ship of the line was taken, the others burnt and 
part of the crews brought off by boats from the 
but many men, and amongsMs others a part of 
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the fourth English regiment fell into the hands of oj^p. 
the enemy, together with an immense booty. ^ 

Early in March, Mr. Henry Wellesley, minister 
plenipotentiary, arrived, and on the 24th of that 
month, general Graham coming from England as- 
sumed the chief command of the British, and im- 
mediately caused an exact military survey of the 
Isla to be made. It then appeared, that the force 
hitherto assigned for its defence, was quite inade- 
quate, and that to secure it against the utmost 
efforts of the enemy, twenty thousand soldiers, and 
u system of redoubts, and batteries, requiring the 
labour of four thousand meu for three months, Appmau, 
were absolutely necessary. Now, the Spaniards scc’tfi. 
had only worked beyond the Santi Petri, and that 
without judgement ; their batteries in the marsh 
were ill placed, their entrenchments on the tongue 
of land at the sea mouth of that channel, were of 
contemptible strength, and the Caraccas which they 
had armed with one hundred and fifty guns, being 
full of dry timber could be easily burned by car- 
casses. The interior defences of the Isla were 
quite neglected, and while they had abandoned thin 
important posts of Matagorda, and the Troccade^J 
they had pushed their advanced batteries, to the 
junction of the Chiclana road with the Royal- 
causeway, in the marsh ; that is to say, one mile 
and a half beyond the bridge of Zuazo, and con- 
sequently exposed, without support, to Hank attacks 
both by water and land. 

It was in vain that the English engineers pre- 
sented plans, and ofi’ered to construct the works ; 
the Spaniards would never consent to pull down a 
house, or destroy a garden ; their procrastination 
paralyzed their ^allies, and would have- lost||||^e 

X 2 
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place, had the French been prepared to press it 
vigorously. They were indifferent to the progress 
of the enemy, and to use general Graham's expres- 
sion, they wished the English would drive away the 
French, that they 7/nght go and eat stravcbein'les at 
Chiclana. Nor were the British works (when the 
Spaniards would permit any to be constructed) 
well and rapidly completed, for the Junta furnished 
bad materials, there was a paucity of engineer- 
officers, and, from the habitual negligence of the 
ministerial departments at home, neither the proper 
stores, nor implements had been sent out. Indeed, 
an exact history, drawn from the private journals 
of commanders of British expeditions, during the 
war with France, would show an incredible care- 
lessness of preparation on the part of the differtmt 
cabinets. The generals were always expected to 
“ make bricks without straw,” and thus tlie laurels 
of the British army were I’or many years blighted. 
Even in Egypt, the success of the venerable hero, 
Abercrombie, was due, more to his perseverance 
and uncon(|uerabie energy before the descent, thai]| 
•to his daring operations afterwards. 

Additional reinforcements reached Cadiz, the 
31st, and both sides continued to labour, but the 
allies slowly and without harmony, and, the supplies 
being interrupted, scarcity increased ; many persons 
were forced to quit Cadiz, two thousand men were 
sent to Ayamonte to collect provisions on the Gua- 
diana; and notwithstanding this, so strange a people 
were the Junta that they deceived Mr. Wellesley by 
assurances that the magazines were full, and thus 
induced him to suffer them to send wheat and flour 
away from the city, which was actually done, at the 
very time they were thus pressed by want ! 
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But now Matagorda, which, though frequently 
cannonaded, had been held fifty-five days, im- 
peded the completion of the enemy’s works at 
the Troccadcro point. This small fort, of a square 
form, with one angle projecting towards the land, 
without a ditch, and without bomb-proofs sufficient 
for the garrison, was little calculated for re- 
sistance ; and, as it could only bring seven guns 
to bear, a Spanish seventy-four and an armed 
flotilla were moored on the flanks, to co-operate in 
the defence. I’he French had however raised great 
batteries behind some houses on the Troccadcro, 
and, as daylight broke, on the 21st of April, a 
hissing shower of heated shot, falling on the seventy- 
four, and in tin; midst of the; flotilla, obliged them 
to cut their cables and take shelter under the works 
of Cadiz. Then the; fire of forty-eight guns and 
mortars, of the largest size, was concentrated upon 
the little fVu’t of Matagordji, and the feeble parapet 
disap})(*ared in a nionuuit before this crashing flight 
of metal. The nakc'd ranijiart and the undaunted 
hearts of the garrison remained, but the troops fell 
fast, the enemy shot (|uick and close, a staff’, bearing 
the Spanish flag, was broken six times in an hour, 
and the colours were at last fastened to the angle 
of the work itself, while the men, especially the 
sailors, besought the officers to hoist the British 
ensign, attributing the slaughter to their fighting 
under a foreign flag. Thirty hours this tempest 
lasted, and sixty-four men out of one hundred and 
forty were down, when general Graham, finding a 
diversion he had projected impracticable, sent boats 
to carry off the survivors. The bastion was then 
blown up, under the direction of major Lcfcbre, 
ail engineer of great promise, but he also fell. 
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the last man whose blood wetted the ruins thus 

- abandoned. Here I must record an action of 
which it is difficult to say whether it were most 
feminine or heroic. A sergeant’s wife, named 
Retson, was in a casemate with the wounded men, 
when a very young drummer was ordered to fetch 
water from the well of the fort ; seeing the child 
hesitate, she snatched the vessel from his hand, 
braved the terrible cannonade herself, and, although 
a shot cut the bucket-cord from her hand, she reco- 
vered it, and fulfilled her mission.’*^ 

After the evacuation of Matagorda, the war lan- 
guished at Cadiz ; but Sebastiani’s cavalry infested 
the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, and he himself 
entered the capital of Murcia, on the 23 d, when 
Blake retired upon Alicant and Carthagena. Mean- 
while the French covered Matagorda point with 
batteries ; but they were pressed for provisions, 

- and general Campbell, throwing a detachment into 
Tarifa, drove their foragers from that vicinity, 
which abounds with cattle. The Spaniards at San 
Roque promised to reinforce this detachment, yet 
by their tardiness enabled the enemy to return with 
four hundred foot and some cavalry, and although 
the former were repulsed, the horse foraged the 
country, and drove off several herds of cattle during 
the action. General Campl>ell then increased the 
detachment to five hundred men, with some guns, 
and placed the whole under the commiuid of major 
Brown of the 28 th. 


In May the French prisoners, cutting "tl^:}:, cables 
of two hulks, drifted in a heavy gale to thdyPrench 


All interesting account of this nohl<*~mintlocl woEnan, is to be found in a small 
volume, entitled , “ of a Soldier's Life, in heUindf* by the author of •• The 

hnentful Life of a Soldier,'* This last work was crroueously designated, iu mv 
first voiiuttc^ as “ T/w Life of a SertfeaniJ* 
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side of tlie bay ; and the boats sent against them ciup. 
being beat off, by throwing cold shot from the decks, 
above fifteen hundred men saved themselves in 
despite of the fire from the boats of the allied fleet, 
and from the batteries, which was continued after the Section 1. 
vessels had grounded; although the miserable crea- 
tures, thus struggling for life, had been treated with 
horrible cruelty, and, being ail of Dupont’s or Vedel’s 
corps, were prisoners only by a dishonourable breach 
of faith ! Meanwhile, in Cadiz, disorder was daily 
increasing. The Regency having recalled Cuesta 
to their military councils, he published an attack 
on the deposed Central Junta, and was answered so 
as to convince the world, that the course of all 
parti(?s had been otjually detrimental to the state. 

Thus fresh troubles were excited. The English 
general was hampered by the perverse spirit of the 
authorities, and the Spanish troops were daily 
getting more inefficient from neglect, when the 
departure of Albucpiercpie enabled Blake to take 
the chief command in tlie Isla, and his presence 
produced some amelioration in the condition and 
discipline of the troops. At his instance, also, the 
Municipal Junta consented, althougli reluctantly, 
that the British engineers should commence a 
regular system of redoubts for the defence of the 
isla. 

English reinforcements continued to arrive, and 
four thousand Spaniards, from Murcia, joined tln^ 
garrison, or rather army, now within the lines ; 
yet suoli was the state of the native troops, and 
the dFfiiculty of arranging plans, that hitherto the 
takirrg of Matagorda had been the only check 
given to the enemy's works. It was, however, 
necessary to do something ; and, after some ill- 
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judged plans of the Regency had been rejected by 
. Graham, general Lacy was embarked, with three 
thousand infantry and two hundred cavalry, to aid 
the armed peasants, or Serranos, of the Ronda. 
These people had been excited to arms, and their 
operations successfully directed by captain Cowley 
and Mr. Mitchel, two British artillery-officers, sent 
from Gibraltar. General Campbell also offered to 
reinforce Lacy, from Gibraltar, if he would attack 
Malaga, where there were twenty thousand males 
fit to carry arms, and the French were only two 
thousand, and cooped in the citadel, a Moorish 
castle, containing but twelve guns, and dej)endent 
for water on the town, which was itself only supplied 
by aqueducts from without. Lacy rejected this 
enterprise, and demanded that eight hundred men, 
from Gibraltar, should make a diversion to the 
eastward, while he, landing at Algesiras, moved on 
Ronda; this being assented to, the English arma- 
ment sailed under the command of general Bow(!s. 

Lacy made good his movtnnent upon Ronda 
the ISth of .June; but the French, having for- 
tified it, were too strong at that point, or, rather, 
Lacy, a man of no enterprise, durst not act, and, 
when he was joiiuid by many thousand mountaineer.s, 
he arrested their leaders for some offence, which so 
disgusted the men that they disbanded. The enemy, 
alarmed by these operations, which were seconded 
from the sirle of Murcia, and by an insurrection at 
Baeza, put all their disj)osable troops in motion ; 
the insurrection at Baeza was quickly crushed, 
and general Rey, marching from Seville, against 
l^acy, entirely <h;fcated and cut him off from Gib- 
raltar, so that he was forced to re-embark with 
few men at Estipona, and returned to Cadiz in July. 
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Here it is impossible not to reflect on the little 
use made of the naval power, and the misapplication ■ 
of the military strength in the southern parts of 
Sj)ain. The British, Portuguese, and Spanish sol- 
diers, at Cadiz, were, in round numbers, 30,000, 
the British in Gibraltar 5000, in Sicily 16,000, 
forming a total of more than fifty thousand effective 
troops, aided by a great navy, and favourably 
placed for Imrassing that immense, and, with the 
exception of the Valencian and Murcian coasts, 
uninterrupted French line of operations, whicli ex- 
tended from the south of Italy to Cadiz ; for, even 
from the bottom of Calabria, troops and stores were 
brought to Spain. Yet a Nt;apolitan rabble, under 
Murat, in Calabria, and from fifteen to twenty 
thousand French around Cadiz, were allowed to 
paralyze this mighty power. 

It is true that vigilance, temper, and' arrange- 
ment, and favoiirable localities, are all recjuired, in 
the combined oj)erations of a fle(;t and army, and 
troops disembarking, also retjuire time to cquij) for 
service. But Minorca oft’ered a central station, and 
a place of arms for the army, and a spacious port 
for the fleet; the coast of Catalonia and Valencia is 
so pacific and safe, that s(!ldom or never docs a gale 
blow on shore ; the operations would always have 
been short, and ind(;pendent of the Spanish autho- 
rities, and lord Collingwood was fitted, by his 
talents, discretion, zeal, experience, and accurate 
knowledge of those coasts, successfully to direct 
such a floating armament. What coast-siege, 
undertaken by the seventh or third corps, could 
have i)een successfully prosecuted, if the garrison 
had been suddenly augmented with fifteen or twenty 
thousand men from the ocean ? After one or two 
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successful descents, the very appearance of a ship 
of war would have checked the operations of a 
siege, and obliged the enemy to concentrate : 
whereas, the slight expeditions of this period, were 
generally disconcerted by the presence of a few 
French companies. 

In July the British force, in Cadiz, was increased 
to eight thousand five hundred men, and Sir Richard 
Keats arrived to take the command of the fleet. 
The enemy, intent upon completing his lines, and 
constructing flotillas at Chiclana, Santa Maria, 
and San Lucar de Barameda, made no attacks, and 
his works have been much censured, as ostenta- 
tiously extended, and leading to nothing. This is 
however a rash criticism ; for the Chiclana camp 
was necessaiy to blocade the Isla, and, as the true 
point for offensive operations, was at the Troccadero, 
the lines 'of Puerto Real and Santa Maria, w(‘re 
necessary to protect that position, to hara.s.s the 
fleet, to deprive tlie citizens of good water, which 
in ordinary times, was fetched from Puerto Maria, 
and finally to enable the flotilla, construeting at 
San Lucar, to creep round the coast. The chances 
from storms, as experience proved, almost repaid 
the labour, and it is to be considered that Soult 
contemplated a serious attack upon Cadiz, not with 
a single corps, generally weaker than the blockaded 
troops, but, when time should ripen, with a power- 
ful army. Events in other parts of the Peninsula 
first impeded, and finally fru.strated this intention, 
yet the lines were, in this view, not unnecessary or 
ostentatious. 

Neither was it a slight political advantage*, that 
the duke of Dalmatia should hold sway in Seville 
for the usurper’s government, while the National 
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Cortes, and tlie Regency, were cooped up in a 
narrow corner of the province. Moreover, the 
preparations at Matagorda constantly and seriously 
menaced Cadiz, and a British division was neces- 
sarily kept there, for the English generals were 
well assured, that otherwise, some fatal disaster 
would befall the Spaniards. Now if a single 
camp of observation at Chiclana had constituted 
all the French works, no mischief could have been 
apprtihended, and Graham's division, consisting of 
excellent soldiers, would have been set free, instead 
of being cooped up, without any counterbalance in 
the number of bVench troops at the blockade; for 
the latter aided indirectly, and at times directly, in 
securing the submission of Andalusia, and if not 
at Cadiz, they must have been covering Seville 
as long as there was an army in the Isla. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

While the blockade of Cadiz proceeded, Seville 
-was guarded by a few thousand men of the fifth 
corps, left by Mortier when he advanced against 
Badajos ; and even from this small liody six hun- 
dred infantry, under general Rernond, and two 
hundred cavalry, were sent to attack the viscount 
De Gaud, who was still at Ayamonte, vainly de- 
manding a refuge in Portugal. The latter had four 
thousand troops, but declining an engagement, 
passed by his left through Gibraleon into the Sierra 
de Aroche, bordering on the Condado dc Niebla, 
and the French immediatt;ly occupied MogutT and 
Huelva, towns situated at the mouths of the Odiel 
and Tinto rivers, from whence Cadiz had hitherto 
drawn supplies. Meanwhile tlie viscount returning 
to Ayamonte, sailed witli his troo])s to Cadiz, and 
was replaced by general Copons, who came with 
two thousand men to gather provisions on the 
lower Guadiana, and in the Tinto and Odiel dis- 
tricts. 

On the other side of Seville, Sebastian! had an 
uneasy task. The vicinity of Gibraltar and of the 
Murcian army, the continued descents on the 
coast, and the fierceness of the Moorish blood, 
rendered Grenada the most disturbed portion of 
Andalusia ; a great part of that fine province, 
visited by the horrors of insurrectional war, was 
ravaged and laid waste. 

In the northern parts of Andalusia, about Jaen 
and Cordoba, Dessolles reduced the struggle to a 
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Guerilla warfare ; but it was different in La 
Mancha, where the Partidas became so numerous 
and the war so onerous, that one of Joseph's 
ministers, writing' to a friend, described that pro- 
vince as peopled with beggars and brigands. It 
remains to speak of Estremadura which was be- 
come the scene of various complicated movements 
and combats, producing no great results, indeed, 
but important as being connected with and bearing 
on the defence of J'ortiigal. 

The Spanish and Portuguese line of frontier, 
soutli of the Tagus, may be divide<l into three 
parts. 

1”. From the Tagus to Badajos, on the Guadi- 
ana. 2". From Ba<]ajos to the Morena. 3". From 
tlie Morena to tlie sea. Each of these divisions 
is about sixty mih;s. Along the first, two-thirds of 
which is mountainous and one-third undulating 
])lains and thick woods, a doidde chain of for- 
tresses guard the respective frontiers. Alcantara,, 
V'aleneia de Alcantara, yVlbiupierquc, and Badajos 
are tlu* Spanish; Montalvao, (’astello de Vide, Mar- 
vao, Aronches, Campo Mayor, and Elvas, the prin- 
cipal Portuguesi^ places. The three first on either 
siile are in the mountains, the others in the open 
country, which spreads from the Guadiana to Por- 
talegre, a central point, from whence roads lead to 
all the above-named fortresses. 

From Badajos to the Morena, forms the second 
division of the country, it is rugged and the 
chain of fortresses continued. On the Portuguese 
side, Juramenha, Mourao and Moura ; on the 
Spanish, Olivenza (formerly Portuguese), Xeres 
de los Cavallcros, and Aroche. 

From the Morena to the sea, the lower Guadiana 
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extremely rugged, contained the fortresses of San 
Lucar de Guadiana, Lepe, and Ayamonte. The 
Portuguese frontier, Serpa, Mertola, Alcontin, and 
Castro Marin, and, although the greater number 
of these places were dismantled, the walls of all 
were standing, some in good repair, and those of 
Portugal for the most part garrisoned by militia 
and ordenanza. 

When Mortier attempted Badajos, on the 12th 
of February, Romana was near Truxillo, and the 
Mr Stuart’s place was so ill provided, that a fortnight's blockade 
donfr**”** would have reduced it; but the French general, 
who had only brought up eight thousand infantry 
and a brigade of cavalry, could not invest it in face 
of the troops assembling in the vicinity, and tliere- 
fore retired to Zafra, leaving his horsemen near 
Olivenza. In this position he remained until the 
1 9th of February, when his cavalr}'^ was surprised at 
Valverde, and the commander Beauregard slain. 
Romana then returned to Badajos the 2()th ; and 
the 27th, Mortier leaving some troops in Zafra, 
marched to Merida, to connect himself with the 
second corps, which had arrived at Montijo, on the 
Guadiana. 

It will be remembered that this corps, commanded 
by general Mermet, occupied the valley of the 
Tagus in its whole length during the invasion of 
Andalusia, and communicating with the sixth corps 
through the pass of Banos, formed an intermediate 
reserve between Mortier and Kellerman. The 
latter was at Bejar, and Miranda de Castanar, 
watching the duke Del Parque, in the' early part 
of January, but withdrew to Salamanca, when the 
British army arrived in the vajley of the Mondego. 
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The duke Del Parque then left Martin Carrera 
with a weak division in the Sierra de Gata, 
marched, with thirteen thousand men, through the 
pass of Perales, crossed the Tagus at Barca dc 
Alconete on the lOtli of February, and on the 12th, 
the day Mortier summoned Badajos, was in position 
with his right at Albuquerque and his left on the 
Guadiana. 

When Mermet, whose advanced guard was at 
Placentia, knew of this movement, he first detached 
three tliousand men across the Tagus, by Seradillo, 
to observe Del Parque, and soon afterwards Soult’s 
brotlier, with four thousand men from Talavera, 
crossed the bridge of Arzobispo, advanced by 
Caceres, surprised some Spanish troops at Villa del 
Rey and reaching Mentijo, pushed patrols close to 
Badajos. The remainder of the second corps ar- 
rived at Caceres by degrees ; general Reynier took 
tlie command, and, as 1 have said, was joined by 
Mortier, who immediately commenced del’ensivc 
works at Merida, and prepared gabions and facines 
as if to besiege Badajos. 

These demonstrations attracted the notice of gene- 
ral Hill, who advanced with ten thousand men from 
Abrantes to Portal egre ; and then Romana, finding 
himself, by the junction of the duke Del Parque’s 
army, at the head of twenty-five thousand men, re- 
solved to act against the communications of the 
French. His first division, commanded by Charles 
O’Donnel, brother to the Catalan general, occupied 
Albuquerque. The second, under Mendizabel, was 
posted near Castello de Vide. The third, consist- 
ing of five thousand Asturians, was sent, under 
Ballasteros, to Olivenza, and the fourth remained at 
Badajos. The fifth, under Contreras, was detached 
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to Monasterio, with orders to interrupt Mortier's 
- communication with Seville. 

Contreras reached Xeres de los Gavalleros the 
1st of March, but a detachment from Zafra soon 
drove him thence, and Roraana retired to Campo 
Mayor with three divisions, leaving Ballasteros 
with the fourth at Olivenza. On the other hand, 
Mortier, uneasy about Contreras' movements, re- 
paired to Zafra, leaving the second corps at 
Merida. The 10th, Romana, advanced again to- 
wards Albuquerque, and having pushed a detach- 
ment beyond the Salor river, it was surprised by 
general Foy. The 14th O'Donnel endeavoured to 
surprise Foy in return, but the latter, with very 
inferior numbers, fought his way through the Puerto 
de Trasquillon, and the Spaniards took possession 
of Caceres. 

At this period the insurrections in Grenada, 
the movements of the Mercian army, and the 
general excitement of Valencia, in consequence of 
Suchet's retreat, caused Joseph to recal Mortier 
for the defence of Andalusia; wherefore the latter, 
after holding a council of war with Reynier, de- 
stroyed the works at Merida, on the 19th, and 
retired to Seville, leaving I^Uizan’s division at 
Monasterio. Reynier havin]g?^“frat his stores to 
Truxillo drove the Spaniards •‘but of Caceres the 
20th, and followed them to the Salor, but afterwards 
took post at Torremacho, and O’Donnel returned to 
Caceres. 

There are two routes leading frjQtjqn Merida and 
Badajos to Seville : 1°. The Causeway, 

which passes the Morena by Zawa, Los Santos, 
Monasterio, and Ronquillo. 2°. A shorter, but 
more difficult, road, which, running westward of 
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tlie causeway, passes the mountains by Xeres de 
los Cavalleros, Fregcnal, and Aracena. These 
parallel routes, have no cross communications in 
the Morena, but on the Estremaduran side, a road 
runs from Xeres de los Cavalleros to Zafra, and 
on the Andalusian side, there is one from Aracena to 
Ronquillo. Now when Mortier retired, Ballasteros 
marched from Olivenza to Xeres de los Cavalleros, 
and btnng joined by Contreras, their united eorps, 
amounting to ten thousand men, gained the Royal 
Causeway by Zafra, and, on the evening of the 29th, 
<’oming up with Gazan, fought an undecided action ; 
the next day it was renewed, and the Spaniards 
liaving the worst, Ballastei’os retired to Aracena and 
Contreras to the high mountains above Ronquillo. 
From Aracena, Ballasteros marched to lluerva, 
within a few leagues of Seville, but Girard drove 
In 111 back again to Aracena, yet 'again entering 
the Condado de Neibla, he established himself at 
Zalamea de Real on the Tinto river. 

Meanwhile, Roinana detached a force to seize 
Merida, aifd cut the communication of the fifth 
corps with Reynier ; but that general, marching 
with eight thousand men from Torremocha, passed 
through to Model lm‘.^efp re the Spaniards arrived, 
and pushed troopsV^^btis 2d of April, into the Morena, 
intending to take Gontreras in rear, while Gazan 
attacked him in front ; and this would have hap- 
])eued, but that O’Donnel, immediately threatened 
Merida, and so drew Reynier back. Nevertheless, 
Contreras was attacked by Gazan, at Pedroche, 
and so compl^t^lT defeated, that he regained Zafra 
in the flight 1 4th, with only two thousand 

men ; Ballasteros also, assailed by a detachment 
from Seville, retired to Aracena. 
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O’Donnel retired from Caceres, but his rear guard 
April, was defeated at La Rocca the 21st, and his division 
would have been lost, if Mendizabel, and Hill also, 
had not come to his aid, whereupon Reynier de- 
clining a general action, retired to Merida. The 
insurrection in the Alpuxaras was now quelled, the 
Valencians remained inactive, Joseph re-entered 
Madrid, Soult assumed the government of Anda- 
lusia, and Morticr returned to Estremadura. On 
the Spanish side, Contreras was displaced, and 
Imas, his successor, advanced to Roiuptillo, in 
Mortier’s rear ; Ballasteros remained at Aroche ; 
Hill returned to Portalegre, and Romana encamped, 
with fourteen thousand men, near Badajos, where 
a Spanish plot was formed to assassinate him. It 

Mr.stuart’s was discovcrcd, but the villain who was to have 

I orri’spoii- 

ms's’ executed the atrocious deed (isca]>ed. 

Notwith.standing Romana's presence, Reynier and 
the younger Soult, passed th(^ Guadiana below Ba- 
dajos, with only four hundred cavalry, and closely 
examined the works of that fortress, in tlespite of 
the whole Spanish army ; at the .same time, Mor- 
tier’s advanced gviards arrived on the Guadiana, 
and a reinforcement of four thousand men joined the 
second corps from Toledo; however the want of pro- 
visions would not permit the French to remain con- 
centrated, and Morticr returned to the Morena, to 
watch Imas. The 14th of May, a French detach- 
ment again came close up to Badajos, then took 
the road to Olivenza, and would have cut oft' Bal- 
lasteros, if Hill had not by a sudden march to 
Elvas, arrested its movement. Meanwhile, Tlallas- 
teros again menaced Seville, and was again driven 
back upon Aroche, with a loss of three hundred men. 
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To check these frequent incursions, the French 
threatened the frontier of Portugal, by the Lower' 
Guadiana; sometimes appearing at Gibraleon, and 
Villa Blanca, sometimes towards Serpa, the posses- 
sion of which would have lamed Ballasteros’ move- 
ments, yet the advantages were still chequered. 
A Portuguese flotilla intercepted, at the mouth of 
the Guadiana, a convoy of provisions going to the 
first corj>s ; and O’Donncl having made an attempt, 
during Reynier’s absence, to surprise Truxillo, was 
repulsed, and regained Albuquerque with great 
«lifficulty. It would be perplexing, to trace farther 
•<iud in detail all the movements, on the line from 
Badajos to Ayamonte, yet two circumstances there 
were, of historical importance. In the beginning 
of .Inly, Lacy being in the Sierra de Ronda, Bal- 
lasU'ros near Aroclie, and Copons in the Condado 
Ncibla, the Fnuich marched against Lacy, leaving 
Seville garrisoned solely by Spaniards in Joseph’s 
service ; and while this example was furnished by 
the enemy, the Portuguese and Spanish troops on 
the frontier, complaining, the one of inhospitality, 
the other of robbery and violence, would, but for 
the mediation of the British authorities, have com- 
menced a regular war, and their mutual jealousy 
and hatred was extended to the governments on 
both sides. 

Hitherto, Hill had not meddled in the Spanish 
operations, save, when Romana was hardly pressed, 
but the latter’s demands for aid were continual, and 
most of his projects were ill judged, and contrary 
to lord Wellington’s advice. On the 26th of June 
however, Reynier passing the Guadiana, foraged 
all the country about Campo Mayor, and then 
turned by Montijo to Merida ; it was known also 
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that his corps belonged to the army assembling in 
Castile for the invasion of Portugal, that he had col- 
lected mules and other means of transport in Estre- 
madura ; and the spies asserted, that he was going 
to cross the Tag^s. Hill, therefore, gathered his 
divisions well in hand, ready to move as Reynier 
moved, to cross the Tagus if he crossed it, and by 
parallel operations to guard the frontier of Beira. 
The march of the second corps was, however, post- 
poned, and the after operations belonging to greater 
combinations, will be treated of in another place. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1°. Although, apparently complicated, the move- 
ments in Estremadura were simple in principle. 
The valley of the Guadiana as far as Badajos, is 
separated from the valley of the Tagus, by a range 
of heights, connecting the Guadaluj)e mountains 
with those of Albuquerque; and the country between 
those hills and the Tagus, contained fertile valleys, 
and considerable towns, such as Valencia de Al- 
cantara and Caceres. To profit from their resources 
was an object to both parties. Reynier, whose base 
was at Truxillo, could easily make incursions as far 
as Caceres, but beyond that town, the Salor, pre- 
sented a barrier, from behind which, the Spaniards 
supported by the fort of Albuquerque, could ob- 
serve whether the incursion was made in force, and 
act accordingly ; hence O’Donnel’s fr.equent advan- 
ces and retreats. 

2®. Reynier could not operate seriously, '"Unless 
in unison with the fifth corps, and by the valley 
of the Guadiana, and Merida, on account of its 
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stone-bridge, was the key of his movements. But 
Mortier’s base of operations, being in Andalusia, — - 
his front, was spread, from Zafra to Merida, to cover 
his line of retreat, and to draw provisions from about 
Lerena ; now the road of Xeres de los Cavalleros 
was always open to the Spaniards, and the frequent 
advances of Ballasteros and Contreras, were to harass 
Mortier’s line of communication. Wherefore the clue 
of affairs was this ; Romana, holding Badajos, and 
being supported by Hill, acted on both flanks of the 
French, and the Portuguese frontier furnished a re- 
treat from every part of his lines of operation ; but, 
as his projects were generally vague and injudi- 
cious, lord Wellington forbad Hill to assist, except 
for definite and approved objects. 

3**. To stop Romana's movements, Morticr had 
only to unite the 2d and 5th corps and give battle, 
or, if that was refused, to besiege Badajos, which, 
from its influence, situation, and the advantage of 
its stone bridge, was the key to the Alemtejo ; and 
this he ardently desired. Soult, however, would not 
permit him to undertake any decisive operation 
while Andalusia was exposed to sudden insurrec- 
tions and (hiscents from Cadiz; and to say that either 
marshal was wrong would be rash, because two 
great interests clashed. Morticr and Reynier 
united, could have furnished twenty thousand in- 
fantry, fifty guns, and more than three thousand 
cavalry, all excellent troops. Romana having gar- 
risoned Badajos, Olivenza, and Albuquerque, could 
not bring more than fifteen thousand men into line, 
and raust.have joined Hill. But with a mixed force 
and (fivided command, the latter could not have 
ventured a battle in the plain country beyond Por- 
talegre. A defeat wouhl have opened Lisbon to the 
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largely from the north ; the king and Soult could 

have reinforced Mortier, and the ultimate conse- 
quences are not to be assumed. 

On the other hand, Soult, judging, that ere 
further conquests were attempted, the great pro- 
vince of Andalusia, should be rendered a strong hold, 
and independent of extraneous events, bent all his 
attention to that object. An exact and economical 
arrangement provided for the current consumption 
of his troops, and vast reserve magazines were filled 
without overwhelming the people. Tlie native 
municipal authorities, recognized and su])[)orted 
in matters of police and supply, ac'ted Z(.*ulously, 
yet without any imputation upon their patriotisni ; 
for those who see and feel the miseries, flowing from 
disorderly and wfisting armies, may honestly assist a 
general labouring to preservt^ regularity. All this 
could not be the work of a day, and meanwhile the 
marshals under Soult’s orders, being employed only 
in a military capacity, desired the entire controul of 
their own corps, and to be engaged in great field 
operations, because, thus only could they be distin- 
guished. But the duke of Dalmatia while con- 
tributing to the final subjugation of Spain, by con- 
centrating the elements of permanent strength in 
Andalusia, was also well assured, that, in fixing a 
solid foundation for future military operations, he 
should obtain reputation as an able administrator 
and pacificator of a conquered country. 

4**. Soult’s views, however, clashed, not more 
with those of the generals, than with the wishes of 
the king, whose poverty forced him to grasp at all 
the revenues of Andalusia, and who having led 
the army, in person across the Morena, claimed 
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both as monarch and conqueror. He who wields chap. 

the sword will always be first served. Soult, 

guided by the secret orders of Napoleon, resisted 
the king’s demands, and thus excited the monarch's 
hatred to an incredible degree; nevertheless, the 
duke of Dalmatia, never lost the emperor’s confi- 
dence, and his province, reference being had to the 
nature of tlie war, was admirably well governed. 

The people were gradually tranquillized ; the mili- 
tary resources of the country drawn forth, and coir- 
siderable bodies of native troops raised, and even 
succe.ssfully employed, to repress the elforts i>f the 
Partisan chiefs. Tlie arsenal of construction at 
Seville was put into full activity ; the mines of 
lead at Linares were worked ; the coj)per of the 
riv(*r Tinlo gathered for the supply of the fouude- 
ries, and evety provision for the use of a large 
army collected ; privateers also were fitted out, a 
commerce was commenced with neutral nations in 
the ports of Grenada ; and finally, a secret, but con- 
siderablc, traffic curried on with liisbon itself, de- 
monstrated the administrative talents of Soidt. An- 
dalusia soon became the most powerful establish- 
ment of the French in Spain. 

5 °. Both marshals appear to have entertained 
sound views, and the advantages ofcithtT plan being 
considered, leads to the reflection that they might 
have been reconciled. A reinforcement of twenty- 
five thousand men in E.strcmadura, during the 
months of June and July, would have left scarcely 
a shadow of djefence for Portugal ; and it would seem 
that Napojeon had an eye to this, as we find him di- 
recting Suchet, in July, to co-operate with fifteen 
thousand men in Massena’s invasion, whenever 
I’ortoza should fall. The application of this reason- 
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tive advances ; and whether Napoleon’s recent 

marriage with the Austrian princess drew him away 
from business, or that, absorbed by the other 
many and great interests of his empire, he neglect- 
ed Spanish affairs ; or whether deceived by exag- 
gerated accounts of successes, he thought the 
necessity for more troops less than it really was, 1 
have not been able to ascertain. Neither can I find 
any good reason, why the king, whose army was 
increased to twenty thousand men before the end of 
June, made no movement to favour the attack on 
Portugal. It is, however, scarcely necessary to 
seek any other cause, than the inevitable errors, that 
mar all great military combinations not directed by 
a single hand. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The operations, south of the Tagus, having been 
described, those which occurred, north of that 
river, shall now be traced ; for previous to the 
invasion of Portugal, the French stretched in one 
great line across the Peninsula, from Cadiz to 
Gihon, and eagerly discussed the remnants of the 
Spanish armies. 

It will be remembered, that the duke Del Parque 
left Martin Carrera in the Gata mountains, to inter- 
rupt the communication, between the Salamanca 
country and the valley of the Tagus. Julian 
Sanchez also, issuing from time to time out of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, cut off the French foragers in the 
open country between the Agueda and the Douro ; 
and beyond the Douro, the Gallician army, under 
Garcia (in number about ten thousand), occupied 
Puebla de Senabria, Puente Ferrada, Villa Franca, 
and Astorga, menacing the right dank, and rear, 
of the sixth corps. Mahy was organising a second 
army at Lugo, and in the Asturias, the captain- 
general D’Arco, commanded seven thousand men, 
three thousand of which were posted at Cornellana, 
under general Ponte. Thus an irregular line of 
defence, six hundred miles long, was offered to the 
invaders, but without depth or substance, save at 
BadaJCs and Ciudad Rodrigo, behind which the 
British and Portuguese troops were lying. 

On the other hand, the French, holding the in- 
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terior line, kept their masses only on the principal 
routes, communicating by moveable columns, and 
thus menaced all the important points without 
scattering their forces. The influx of fresh troops 
from France, continually added to their solidity, 
especially in Old Castile, where Ney had resumed 
the command, being supported by Kellerman with 
the force of his government, and by an eighth 
corps under the duke of Abrantes. 

The invasion of Andalusia was the signal for a 
general movement of all the French in Spain ; arid 
while Victor and Mortier, menaced Cadiz and 
Badajos, Ney summoned Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
Bonet, entering the Asturias, threatened Gallicia 
by the Concija d'lbas. At the same time, Loison, 
with eight thousand fresh men, occupied Leon and 
Medina del Campo, and the advanced guard of 
the eighth corps passed Valladolid. Loison gave 
out that he would invade Gallicia by Puebla dc 
Senabria, and on the J5th of February, his cavalry 
cut to pieces five hundred Spanish troops at Alca- 
iiizas, but he finally marched against Astorga, and, 
at the same time, Bonet destroyed Ponte’s force at 
Potes de Sierra, and advanced to Nava de Suarna. 
These movements alarmed the Spaniards. Garcia, 
menaced at once by Bonet and by Loison, and 
fearing equally for Astorga and Lugo, threw two- 
thirds of his army into the former, and carried the 
remainder to Villa Franca, to support Mahi. 

Ney, however, made only a feint of escalading 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and Loison, although supported by 
the men freun Leon, who advanced to Puente 
Orbijo, was repulsed from Astorga. J unot then con- 
centrated the eighth corps at Benevente, intending 
to besiege Astorga in form ; but he was suddenly 
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called towards Madrid, lest disorders should arise in 
the capital during the king’s absence. Malii and 
Garcia being apprised of this, immediately brought 
up the new levies to the edge of the mountains, 
thinking to relieve the Asturians by threatening an 
irruption into the plains of Leon ; but as Loison still 
remained at Benevente, they were unable to effect 
their object, and, after drawing off five thousand 
men from Astorga, retired to Villa Franca. 

Bonet did not pass Nava de Suarna, and when 
general Arco had rallied the Asturian fugitives at 
Louarca, Garcia, leaving Mahi to command in 
Gallicia, marched himself with the remnant of the 
old army of the left, to join Romana at Badajos. 
Meanwhile Kellerrnau advanced to Alba de Tormes, 
and detachments from his and Ney’s force chased 
Carrera from the Gata and Bejar mo\intains, driv- 
ing him sometimes over the Alagon, sometimes 
into Portugal. It is unnecessary to trace all these 
movements, because the French, while preparing for 
greater operations, were continually spreading false 
reports, and making demonstrations in various 
directions to mislead the allies, and to cover their 
own projects. 

Those projects were at first obscure. It is cer- 
tain that the invasion of Portugal by the northern 
line, was not finally arranged, until a later period ; 
yet it seems probable, that while Bonet drew the 
attention of the Gallician army towards Lugo, the 
duke of Abrantes designed to penetrate by Puebla 
Senabria ; not. as Loison announced, for the inva- 
sion of Gallicia, but to turn the Tras os Montes 
and descend by the route of Chaves upon Opor- 
to, while Ney, calling the .second corps to the 
aid of the sixth, should invest Ciudad Rodrigo. 
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Whatever designs might have been contem- 
plated, they were frustrated, partly by the insur- 
rection in Grenada and the failure of Suchet 
against Valencia, partly by disunion amongst the 
generals, for here also Ney and Junot complained 
reciprocally; and every where it was plainly seen 
that the French corps d’armee, however formidable 
in themselves, would not, in the absence of Na- 
poleon, act cordially in the general system. 

When the commotions in the south subsided, 
Junot returned to Old Castile ; Loison joined the 
sixth corps on the Tormes ; Kellerman retired to 
Valladolid ; detachments, placed on the Douro, 
maintained the communications between Ney and 
Junot; and the latter, having drawn a reinforcement 
from Bonet, invested Astorga with ten thousand 
infantry, two thousand cavalry, eighteen field-guns, 
six twenty-four pounders, and two mortars. His 
covering-divisions were placed, one at Benevente, 
to watch the road of Mombuey, one near Puebla 
de Senabria, and one at Puente Ferrada. Main 
immediately concentrated the Gallician army at 
Villa Franca and Fonceabadon, and detached fifteen 
hundred men, under Echevarria, to Mombuey and 
Puebla, to harass the flank and rear of the invest-, 
ing army; yet his force was weak, the Gallician 
authorities had frequently assured lord Wellington 
that it amounted to twenty thousand well-organized 
troops ; it now appeared that only eight thousand 
were in the field, and those ill provided, and prone 
to desertion. 


SIEGE OF ASTORGA. 


Santocildes, the governor, was an officer of 
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courage ; his garrison consisted of two thousand chap. 
five hundred infantry, besides cannoneers and . 
armed peasantry, and the Moorish ramparts had 
been strengthened by fresh works ; but there was 
little ammunition, scarcely twenty days’ rations, 
and nothing outside the walls, capable of seriously 
disturbing the enemy. The town stood in an open 
plain, and had three suburbs ; Puerto de Hierro to 
the north, St. Andreas to the east, and Retebia 
to the west. On the two last Junot made false 
attacks, and conducted his real approaches, against 
the front between Puerto de Hierro and Retebia. 

The place was invested the 22d, and Puerto de 
Hierro was carried by storm, two sallies were re- 
pulsed, and the trenches opened, before the end of 
the month. A breach was then commenced, but 
the battering-guns soon became unserviceable, and 
the line of approach was flanked by the houses 
of Retebia, which were filled with Spanish in- 
fantry. Nevertheless, the town suffered from 
shells, the wall was broken on the 20th of April, 
an assault was ordered, and although a previous 
attack on Retebia had failed Santocildes was so 
distressed for ammunition, that he offered to ca- 
pitulate. 

Junot refused the terms demanded, and, at five 
o'clock in the evening of the 21st, some picked 
troops ran up to the breach, which was well re- 
trenched and stockaded, and defended with great 
obstinacy, while the flank fire from Retebia stopped 
the supporting columns. The storming-party,*l;hus 
abandoned to its own exertions, was held at bay on 
the summit of the breach ; and being plied on both 
flanks, and in front, with shot from the houses of 
the town, and in rear by the musketry from Retebia, 
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. scarcity of ammunition, which paralyzed the Spa- 
A^iii defence. Three hundred French are said to 

have fallen on the breach itself, but the remainder 
finally effected a lodgement in the ruins. During 
the night, a second attack on Retebia proving suc- 
cessful, a communication was opened from the 
parallels to the lodgement, and strong working- 
parties were sent forward, who cut through the 
stockade into the town, when the governor sur- 
rendered. 

Mahi, who had advanced to the edge of the 
mountains, as if he would have succoured the 
place, hearing of this event, retired to Bemhibre, 
where his rear was overtaken and defeated by 
general Clausel on the 24th. He then fell back to 
Lugo, and recalled his detachment from Mombuey ; 
but the French from Benevente were already in 
that quarter, and, on the 25th, totally defeated 
Echevaria at Castro ^Contrijo. Meanwhile, Junot 
placed garrisons in Astorga and Leon, and restored 
Bonet his division. That general, who had retired 
to Santander during the siege, then re-occupied 
Oviedo and Gihon, defeated the Asturians, and 
once more menaced Gallicia by the road of Coneija, 
and by that of Sales ; several slight actions en- 
sued; the French penetrated no farther, and the 
Junta of Gallicia reinforced the Asturians with 
three thousand men. 

During the siege of Astorga, the sixth corps was 
concentrated at Salamanca ; a strong detachment of 
Kellerman’s troops seized the pass of B^nos ; and 
Martin Carrera, quitting the hills, joined tlie En- 
glish light division near Almeida. In fine, the 
great operations were commencing, and the line of 
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communication with France, was encumbered with 
the advancing reinforcements. A large battering- . 
train, collected from Segovia, Burgos, and Pampe- 
luna, arrived at Salamanca ; general Martineau, 
with ten thousand men for the eighth corps, reached 
Valladolid ; general Drouet passed the Pyrennees 
with a ninth corps, composed of the fourth batta- 
lions of regiments already in Spain ; and these 
were followed by seventeen thousand of the impe- 
rial guards, whose presence gave force to the 
rumour, that the emperor himself was coming to 
take the chief command. 

Fortunately for the allies, this report, although 
rife amongst all parties, and credited both by 
Joseph’s ministers, and the French ambassador at 
Madrid, proved groundless ; a leader for the 
projech^d operations was still to be named. I 
have been informed that marshal Ney resumed 
the command of the sixth corps, under the im- 
pression that he was to conduct the enterprise 
against Portugal ; that the intrigues of marshal 
Berthier, to whom he was obnoxious, frustrated 
his hopes ; tjiat Napoleon, fatigued with the dis- 
putes of his lieiitenants, had resolved to repair in 
person to the Peninsula ; that his marris^e, and some 
important political afiairs, diverted him from that 
object, and that Massena, prince of Esling, was 
finally chosen ; partly for his great name in arms, 
partly that he was of higher rank than the other 
marshals, and a stranger to all the jealousies and 
disputes in tl\e Peninsula. His arrival was known 
in May amongst the allies, and lord Wellington 
had n^ longer to dread the formidable presence 
of the French emperor. 

That Massena’s base of operations might not be 
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- in Spain, the four military governments of Sa- 
lamanca, Valladolid, Asturias, and St. Andero 
were placed under his temporary authority, which 
thus became absolute in the northern provinces. 
But previous to taking the command of the troops, 
he repaired to Madrid, to confer with the king, 
and it would seem that some hesitation as to the 
line of invasion still prevailed in the French 
councils ; because in the imperial muster-rolls, the 
head-quarters of the army of Portugal are marked as 
being at Caceres in Estremadura, and tlie imperial 
guards are returned as part of that army, yet during 
the month of April only ; a circumstance strongly in- 
dicating Napoleon’s intention to assume the command 
himself. The northern line was, however, defini- 
tively adopted, and, while the prince of Esling 
was still in the capital, the eighth corps passed 
the Tormes, and Ney commenced the 
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of the governor of tM^ {fortress had in 
f the year appeared so suspicious, that 
n demanded his removal. Don An- 
dWSs Herrasti, the actual governor, was a veteran of 
fifty years’ service, whose'Silver hairs, dignified coun- 
tenance, and courteous manners excited respect ; and 
whose courage, talents, and honour were worthy of 
his venerable appearance. His garrison amounted 
to six thousand fighting men, besides the citizens ; 
and the place, built on a height overhanging the 
northern bank of the Agueda river, was amply 
supplied with artillery and stores of all^kinds. 
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The 'wprks were, however, weak,'- consisting of an 
old rampart, nearly circular, about thirty feet in . 
height, and without other flanks than a few pro- 
jections containing some light guns: a second wall, 
about twelve feet high, called a fausst braie^' 
with a ditch and covered way, surrounded the first, 
yet was placed so low on the hill, as scarcely to 
offer any cover to the upper rampart. There 
were no bomb-proofs, even for the magazine, and 
Herrasti was forced to place his powder in the 
church, which he secured As he might. 

Beyond the walls, and totally severed from 
the town, the suburb of Francisco, defended by 
an earthem entrenchment, and strengthened by 
two large convents, formed an outwork to the 
north-east of the place. The convent of Santa 
Cruz served a like purpose on the north-west ; and 
between these posts there was a ridge called the 
Little Teson, which, somewhat inferior in height 
to the town, was only a hundred and fifty yards 
from the body of the place. There was also a 
Greater Teson, which, rising behind tlife Jlesser at 
the distance of six hundred yards froail the walls, 
overlooked thp; r^parts, and saw into jtj|ws»’,|hottom 
of the ditch. 

The country immediately about Cii^Sad fljdSI||g» 
although wooded, was easy for troops; cspeci^Sly 
on the left bank of the Agueda, to which the 
garrison had access by a stone bridge within pistol- 
shot of the castle-gate. The Agueda itself, rising 
in the Sierra de Francia, and running into the 
Doiiro, is subject to great and sudden floods ; 
and .sitf^br seven miles below the town, near San 
Prices, the channel deepens into one continued 
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and frightful chasm, many hundred feet deep, and 
. overhung with huge desolate rocks. 

During February and March, tlie French departed 
as lightly as tht;y had advanced against Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; but, on the 25th of April, a camp was 
pitched upon a lofty ridge five miles eastward of 
the city ; and, in a few days, a second, and then a 
third, arose: and these portentous clouds continued 
to gather on the hills until June, when fifty 

thousand fighting men came down into the plain, 
and throwing two bridges over the Agueda, begirt 
the fortress. 

This multitude, composed of the sixth and (fighth 
corps, and a reserve of cavalry, was led by Ney, 
Junot, and Montbrun. The sixtli corps invested 
the place, the eighth occu[)ied San Felices (Trande, 
and other points, tlie cavalry swarmed on both 

sides of the river, but the battering train with a great 
escort was still two days' march in the rear, for 
the rains inundating tin? flat country bi'tween 

the Agueda and the Toriius, rendered tbt? roads 
impassable. The bridges were esta))lished on the 
2d and 7th of June, the one above, the other 
below the town, and on the idth, ground was broken 
on the Grater Teson. The 22d, the artillery 
arrived, and preparations wcu-e made to contract 
the circle of investment on the hTt bank of 

the Agueda, which had hitlnsrto Ix'cn but slightly 
watched. That night, Julian Saiudn;/, with two 
hundred horsemen, pa.sscd silently out of the castle- 
gate, and, crossing the river, fell upon the nearest 
French posts, pierced their line in a moment, and 
reached the English light division, theTi behind 
the Azava, six miles from Ciudad Rodrigo. This 
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event, induced Ney, to reinforce his troops on the 
left bank, and a movement, to be hereafter noticed, 
was directed against general Crawfurd the 25th, on 
which day, also, the French batteries opened. 

Ney’s plan was to breach the body of the place 
without attending to the Spanish fire, and salvos, 
from forty-six guns, constantly directed on one 
point, soon broke the old masonry of the ramparts ; 
nevertheless tlie besieged, who could bring twenty- 
four guns to bear on the Teson, shot so well that 
three inaga/ines blew uj) at once in the trenches, 
and killed above a hundred of the assailants. On 
the 27th, the prince of Esling arriving in the 
camp, summoned tlu; govt;rnor to surrender, and 
Ilerrasti answered in the manner to be expected 
from so good a soldier. The fire was tlnm resumed 
until the 1st of July, when Massena, sensible that 
the mode of attack was faulty, directed the en- 
gineers to raise, counter-batteries, to push their, 
parallels to tin* Lesser Teson, work regularly for- 
ward, blow in the counterscarj), and pass the ditch 
'll! form. Meanwhile, to facilitate the progress of 
the new works, the convent of Santa Cruz, on the 
right flank, was carried after a fierce resistance ; 
and, on the left, the suburb was attacked, taken, 
and retaken by a sally, in which great loss was 
inflicted on the French. Howheit, the latter re- 
mained masters of every thing bc'yond the walls. 

During the cessation of fire, consequent upon 
the change in the French dispositions, Herrasti 
removed the ruins from the foot of the breacJi, 
and strengthened his flank defences. On the 9th 
of July, the besieger’s batteries, being established 
on the Lesser Teson, ro-opened with a terrible, 
effect. In twenty-four hours, the. fire of the 
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Spanish p^uns was nearly silenced, part of the town 
. was in flames, a reserve inai^a/.ine exjiloded on the 
walls, the counterscarp was blown in by a mine, 
on an extent of thirty-six feet, the diteli was filled 
by the ruins, and a broad way made into the. place. 
Three French soldiers, of heroic couragi*, tlum rushed 
out of the ranks, mounted the breach, looked into 
the town, and havinpj thus, in broad daylij^ht, 
jiroved the state of affairs, discharp'cd their muskets, 
and, with matchless fortune, retired unhurt to their 
comrades. ' 

The columns of assault immc'diately assembled. 
The troops, animated by the pr(‘sence of iVey, and 
exciti'd by the example of tln^ three men who had 
so i^allantly proved the breach, weri* impatient for 
the siprial, and a few momi'uts would have sent them 
raghipf into the midst of the city, when the white 
flap^ suddenly waved on tlio rampart, and the 
venerable, p^overnor was seen standinp; alone on the 
ruins, and signifyinp;-, by his p^(‘stiires, that he 
desired to capitulate. He had stricken manfully, 
while, reason warrant{Kl hojie, and it was no dis- 
honour to his silver hairs, that he surrendered 
when resistance could oidy lead to massacre and 
devastation. 

Six moilths had now (dapsed, since the French 
resuming’ the plan of conrjuest interrupted by tin; 
Austrian war and by the ojiorations of sir Arthur 
Wellesley, had retaken the offensive. Hattie after 
battle they had gained, fortre.ss after fortress they 
had taken, and sent the Sjianish forces, broken 
and scattered, to seek for refuge in the most 
obscure parts : solid resistance there was none, 
and the only hope of deliverance for the Peninsula 
nested upon the British general. How he realized 
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that hope shall be related in the next book. 
Meanwhile, the reader should bear in mind that 
the multitariou.s actions related in the forc'g’oing 
chapters, were contcanpoi'amious, and that he has 
been led, as it wert\ round tin', margin of a lake, 
whose turbulent waters .spread on every side. 
Tedious to read, and trilling many of the eircum- 
stance.s must appear, yc'l, as a wliole, they form 
what has been called t lie Spanish military policy : 
and, without accurate n(Qtions on that head, it 
would be inijiossible to g,ppr(‘ciate the cajjacity of 
!hc man m ho, like; Milton s ]>hantom, ])aved a broad 
vvay through their chaotic warfaix-. 

1 have been (iharged with incompetence to un- 
derstand, and, most unjustly^ with a desire to 
underrate the Spanish rtisistance ; ljut it is the 
province of history to recortl, foolish as well as 
glorious de(‘ds, that ])osterity may profit from all, 
and lu'ither will 1 mislead tho.se w’iio rc'ad my work, 
nor .saeri(i(;e the reputation of my country's arms 
to shallow dectlamation upon tlu* uuconcpierable 
spirit of iiidcficiuh'uct'. To expose tin; errors is 
not to undervalm; the Ibrtitude of a noble people. 
In their constancy, in thc‘ unexampled patience, 
with which they bore the' ills indicted alike by a 
ruthless enemy, and by their own sordid govern- 
ments, the Spaniards were truly noble: but shall 
J say that they wt're victorious in their battles, or 
faithful in their compacts; that they treated their 
prisoners with humanity ; that their .Juntas were 
honest or wise ; their generals skilful ; their sol- 
diers lirm ? 1 sjx^ak but tlu' .bare truth, when 

I asseiij tliat they were incapable of defending their 
own cause! bhery action, eve.ry i;orrespondence, 
every proceeding of the six years that the war 
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! — assume that an insurrection so conducted did, or 

could possibly baffle the prodigious power of 
Napoleon is an illusion. Spain baffle him! Her 
efforts were amonj^st the very smallest causes of 
his failure. Portugal has far greater claims to 
that glory. Spain furnished the o])port unity ; but 
it was England, Austria, Russia, or rather fortune, 
that struck down that wondt'rihl man. l^hc 
English, more powerful,, more rich, jnore profuse, 
perhaps more brave than the ancient Romans; the 
English, with a Heet, for grandeur and real force, 
never matched ; with a general ec[ual to any emer- 
gency; fought as if for their own existence. The 
Austrians brought four hundrt:d thousand good 
troops to arrest the conqueror's progress ; the 
snows of Russia destroyed three hundred thousand 
of his best soldiers; and iinally, when he had lost 
half a million of veterans, not one of whom died 
on Spanish ground, Europe, in one vast combi- 
n^ion, could only tear the Peninsula from him, by 
tearing France along with it. What weakntiss, then, 
what incredible delusion to point to Spain, with all 
her follies, and her never-ending defeats, as a proof 
that a people fighting for independence must be 
victorious. She was invaded, because she adhered 
to the great European aristocracy; she was de- 
livered, because England^ enabled that aristocracy 
to triumph, for a moment, over the principles of the 
French revolution. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Tn K defence of Portnj^sil, was not tin; ri'sult of 
any fortuiton.s eoinbination of ciieinnstance.s, nor. 
was lord W(‘llin£^ton moved therennto, by any ]ia.sty 
ambition to inag’iiify lii.s own rc'putation, but calmly 
and deliberately, formed lii.s rt;.s()hition, after a labo- 
rious and cautions estimate of the diHieulties and 
chances of success, llevertiii'g then to the period, 
wheti, by retreating upon Badajos, he divorced his 
operations from* tlu* folly of S})ain, 1 shall suc- 
cinctly trace his military and political proceedings 
up to the rnomeiit, wdien, confident in the sound- 
ness of his calculations, he commenced his j)roject, 
unmoved by the po\v('r of his enemy, the timidity 
of his friends, the imprudence of his siibordinates, 
or the intrigues of discontented men, who secretly, 
and with malignant perseverance, laboured to thwart 
his measures and to ruin his designs. 

After the retreat from Spain in 1809, he re- 
paired to Seville, partly to negotiate with the 
Central Juntii, upon matters touching tlui war, 
but principally to confer with hii brother, ere the 
latter (piitted the Peninsula. ' Lord AV elleslcy's 
departure was caused by the state of politics in 
Englantl, where a change in the administration 
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was about* 10*^8116 place ; a change, sudden. indeed» 
but not unexpected, because the ineptitude of the 
government, was, in private, acknowledged by many 
of its members, and the failure of the Walcheren 
expedition, was only the signal, for a public avowal 
of jealousies and wretched personal intrigues, 
which had rendered the Cabinet of St. James’s the 
most inefficient, Spain excepted, of any in Europe. 
Mr. Canning, the principal mover of tho.se in- 
trigues, had secretly denounced lord Ciistlereagh 
to his colleagues, as a man incapable of conducting 
the public afl’airs, and tjxacttsd from them a pro- 
mise to dismiss him. Nevertheless, he permitted 
that nobleman, ignorant of tJic imputation on his 
abilities, to plan, and conduct the fitting out, of the 
most powerful armament that ever quitted England. 
When it became evident that loss and ruin waited 
on this unhappy expedition, Mr. Canning claimed 
the fulfilment of the promise, and the intrigue 
thus becoming known to lord Gastlereagh, wiuij^ 
by him characterised as “ a breach of every prin- 
“ ciple of good faith, both public and private."’ 
This was followed by a duel ; and by the dissolution 
of the administmtion. Mr. Perceval and lord Liver- 
pool being then empower^ to form another Cabi- 
net, after a fruitless negotiation with lord Grey, 
and lord Grenville, assumed the lead themselves, 
and oft’ered the departmt)!^ of foreign affairs to lord 
W ellesley . 

Contrary to the general expectation, he accepted 
it. His brother had opened to him those great 
views for the d^ence of Portugal, which were 
afterwards so gloAiusly realized; but wliiCh could 
never have been undertaken with confidence by that 
general, unless secure of some powerful friend in 
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the administration, embued with th^ same senti- chap'. 

ments, bound by common interest, and resolute, ! — 

to support him when the crisis of danger arrived. 

It was therefore wise, and commendable, in lord 
Wellesley, to sacrifice something of his own per- 
sonal pretensions, to be enabled to forward projects, 
promising so much glory to the country and his 
own family, and tlic first proceedings in parliament 
justified his policy. 

Previous to tin; change in the Cabinet, sir Arthur 
Wellesley had been created baron Douro, and vis- 
<!ount Wellington ; but those honours, although 
well deserved, were undoubtedly conferred as much 
from party as from ])atriotie feeling, and greatly 
excited the anger of the opposition members, who 
with few exceptions, assailed the general, personally, 
and with lui aerimonv not to be justified. His Par- 

, ^ ^ namentaury 

merits, they said, were nou^Lt ; Ins actions silly, i>ebatc». 
presumptuous, rash ; his campaign one deserving 
.«ot reward, but punishment. Yet he had delivered 
Portugal, cleared Gallicia and Estrcmaduni, and 
obliged one hundred thousand French vetersms to 
abandon the offensive and concentrate about Madrid ! 

Lord Grey opposing his own crude military no- 
tions, to the practised iskill of sir Arthur, petu- 
lantly censured the latter’s dispositions at Talavera; 
others denied that he was successful in that action ; 
and some, forgetting that^ they were amenable to 
history, even proposed to leave his name out of 
the vote of thanks to the army 1 That battle, so 
sternly fought, so hardly won, they would have set 
aside with respect to the commander, as not war- 
ranting^admission to a peerage always open to venal 
orators ; and the passage of the Douro, so prompt- 
so daringly, so skilfully, so successfully exe- 
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— -1-i — than of natural judgement, they would have cast 
away as a thing of no worth ! 

This spirit of faction was, however, not confined 
to one side : there was a ministerial person, at this 
time, who in his dread of the opposition, wrote to 
lord Wellington complaining of his inaction, and 
calling upon him to do something that would excke 
a public sensation : any thing provided blood were 
spilt ! A calm but severe rebuke, and the cessation 
of all friendly intercourse with the writer, disco- 
vered the general’s abhorrence of this detestable 
policy. When such passions were abroad, it is 
evident that lord Wellesley’s accession to the 
government, was essential to the success of lord 
Wellington’s projects. 

Those projects delivered the Peninsula and 
changed the fate of Europe, and every step made 
towards their accomplishment merits attention, as 
much from the intrinsic interest of the subject, asf 
that it has been common to attribute his success 
to good fortune and to the strenuous support he 
received from the Cabinet at home. Now it is far 
from my intention to deny the great influence of 
fortune in war, or that the duke of Wellington has 
always been one of her peculiar favourites ; but 
I will make it clearly appear, that if he met with 
great success, he had previously anticipated it, and 
upon solid grounds; that the Cabinet did not so 
much support him as it was supported by him ; 
and finally, that his prudence, foresight, and firm- 
ness were at least as efficient causes as any others 
that can be adduced. 

Immediately after the retreat from Jaraceijo, and 
while the ministers were yet unchanged, lord Cas* 
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tlereagh, brought, by continual reverses, to a more chap. 

sober method of planning military affairs, had de- ^ — 

manded lord Wellington’s opinion upon the expe- 
diency, the chance of success, and the expense of 
defending Portugal. This letter reached the general 
on the 14th of September, 1809 ; but the subject 
required many previous inquiries and a careful 
examination of the country ; and at that period, 
any plan for the defence of Portugal, was necessa- 
rily to be modified, according to the energy or 
feebleness of the Spaniards in Andalusia. Hence 
it was not until after his return from Seville, a few 
days previous to the defeat at Ocaha, that lord 
Wellington replied to lord Liverpool, who, during 
the interval, had succeeded lord Castlereagh in the 
war department. 

Adverting to the actual state of the French troops 
in the Peninsula, he observed, that unless the Lord Wd- 
Spanish armies met with some great disaster, the l«<j”“ l)- 
forrner could not then make an attack upon Portugal; BaXi^os, 
yet, if events should enable them to do so, that i 809 .mss’. 
the forces at that moment in the latter might defend 
it. “ But the peace in Germany,” he said, “ might 
“ enable France to reinforce her armies in Spain 
“ largely, when the means of invading Portugal 
“ would be increased ; not only in proportion to the 
“ additional troops then poured in, but also in pro- 
“ portion to the effect which such a display of 
“ additional strength would necessarily have upon 
“ the spirit of the Spaniards. Even in that case, 

“ until Spain should have been conquered and ren- 
“ dered submissive, the French would find it diffi- 
“ cult, if not impossible, to obtain possession of 
“ Portugal, provided Pngland employed her armies 
“ in defence of that country, and that the Portu- 
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; — “ tent of which it was capable. But the number of 

1810. u forces employed should not be less than 

“ thirty thousand effective men, although the Por- 
“ tuguese regular force, actually enrolled, consist- 
“ ed of thirty-nine thousand infantry, three thou- 
“ sand artillery, and three thousand cavalry ; and 
the militia amounted to forty-five thousand, ^- 
“ elusive of the ordcnancas." 

The next point of consideration was the probable 
expense. “ The actual yearly cost of the British 
“ army in Portugal, exclusive of tlie hire of tran- 
“ sport-vessls, was about £1,800,000, being only 
“ half a million sterling more than they would cost 
“ if employed in England. Hence the most im- 
“ portant consideration was the expense of renova- 
“ ting, and supporting the Portuguese military, and 
“ civil services. The British govcrnnient, had al- 
“ ready subsidised the Portuguese Regency, at the 
“ rate of six hundred thousand pounds yearly, 
“ being the expense of twenty thousand men, which 
“ the latter were bound by treaty to place at the 
“ service of the English commander-in-chief. 

“ But this was far from sufficient to render the 
“ Portuguese army efficient for the impending 
“ contest. ' The revenue of Portugal was between 
“ eight and nine millions of dollars, the expenses 
“ between fourteen and fifteen millions, leaving a 
“ deficiency of more than six millions of dollars. 
“ Hence, for that year, the most pressing only of 
“ the civil and military demands had been paid, 
and the public debt and the salaries of the public 
“ servants were in arrear. The advance5“already 
“ made by Great Britain amounted to two millions 
“ of dollars ; there remained a deficiency of four 
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“ millions of dollars, which, after a careful inquiry, chap. 
“ it appeared could not he made good by Portugal ; 

“ and it was obvious that the administration would, 

“ wheri distressed, gradually appropriate the sub- 
“ sidy to support the civil authorities to the detri- 
“ ment of the military service. Nay, already money 
*• from the English military chest had been ad-.. 
“■Vanced to prevent the Portuguese army from 
“ disbanding from want of food. 

“ It was impossible to diminish the expenses of 
“ the Regency, and yet the French invasion and 
“ the emigration to the Brazils had so impoverished 
“■ the country that it was impossible to raise the 
“ revenue or to obtain money by loans. The people 
“ were unable to pay the taxes already imposed, 

“ and the customs, which formed the principal 
“ branch of Portuguese revenue, were reduced to 
“ nothing by the transfer of the Brazilian trade 
“ from the mother-country to Great Britain. This 
“ transfer, so profitable to the latter, was ruinous to 
“ Portugal, and, therefore, justice as well as policy 
“ reejuired that England should afford pecuniary 
“ assistance to the Regency. 

“ Without it, nothing could be expected from 
“ the Portuguese army. The officers of that army 
“ had, for many years, done no duty, partly that 
“ their country having been, with some trifling 
“ exceptions, at peace nearly half a century, they 
“ had continued in the same garrisons, and lived 
“ with their families ; and, to these advantages, 

“ added others arising from abuses in the service. 

“ Now the severe but necessary discipline intro- 
“ duced by marshal Beresford, had placed the Por- 
“ tuguese officers in a miserable situation. All 
“ abuses had been extirpated, additional expenses 
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! — “ only insufficient to support them in a country 

1810. « where all the necessaries of life were enormouirfiy 
“ dear, but it was far below the pay of the English, 
“ Spanish, and French officers, w ith whom, or 
“ against whom, they were to fight. 

“ If, therefore, the war was to be carried on, it 
“ was advisable to grant a subsidy of one bundled 
“ and thirty thousand pounds yearly, to enable the 
“ Regency to increase the pay of the Portuguese 
“ officers ; and to this sum, for the reasons before- 
mentioned, should be added a further subsidy of 
“ about three hundred thousand pounds, to supply 
“ the actual deficiency in the Portuguese revenues. 
“ Or, if the English cabinet preferred it, they might 
“ take ten thousand more Portuguese troops into 
“ pay, which could be done at an expense of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. With such 
“ assistance, the difficulties of the moment might 
“ be overcome ; but, without it, he lord Wellington, 
“ felt assured, that the whole financial and military 
“ system of the Portuguese would break down at 
“ once ; all the expense, hitherto incurred, would 
“ be cast away, and all hopes of defending the 
“ country extinguished. It was for the ministers 
“ to decide. 

“ There remained two other points to consider — 
“ the re-embarkation of the British army, in the 
event of failure, and the chances of the Portu- 
guese nation continuing the contest alone. As 
“ to the first, he could carry off* everything safely, 
“ except the horses of the cavalry and artillery, 
“ those could not be carried oflP, if the embarkation 
“ took place after a lost battle ; and, if under other 
circumstances, the expense of horse-transports 
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“ would be more than the worth of the animals. 

“ As to the second point, if the British army - 
“ evacuated Portugal, under any circumstances, he 
“ could not give hopes that the contest could be 
“ prolonged effectually by the natives. Although 
“ I,” he said, “ consider the Portuguese government 
“ and army as the principals in the contest for their 
“ own independence^ and that their success or failure 
“ must depend principally upon their own exertions 
“ and the bravery of their army, and that 1 am 
“ sanguine in my expectations of both, when excited 
“ by the example of British officers and troops, I 
“ have no hoj)c of either, if his Majesty should now 
“ withdraw the army from the Peninsula, or if it 
“ should be obliged to evacuate it by defeat. There 
“ is no doubt that the immediate consequences will be 
“ the possession of Lisbon by the enemy, probably 
“ without a contest; and other consequences will 
follow, affecting the state of the war, not only in 
Portugal but Spain. If, therefore, it should be 
“ thought advisable now to withdraw, or if, even- 
“ tually the British army should be obliged to with- 
“ draw from Portug'al, 1 would recommend a con- 
“ sideration of the means of carrying away such of 
“ the. Portuguese military as should be desirous of 
“ emigrating, rather than continue, by their means, 
“ the contest in this country.” 

Peniche and Setuval offered secure points of 
embarkation in the event of failure, but neither 
were likely to come within the scope of the ope- 
rations, and lord Wellington’s opinion as to the 
facility of carrying off the army from Lisbon was 
founded chiefly upon admiral Berkeley’s assurances 
that the embarkation would not take longer than 
four hours, during which time, even though the 
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! — eiiemy, the ships of war could sustain the fire and 

at the same time sweep with their own guns all 
the ground above Passo d’Arcos, which, from the 
circumstance of its having no surf, was thought 
preferable to St. Julian s for an embarkation. But 
the admiral’s views, as I shall have occasion to 
observe hereafter, were erroneous ; the fleet could 
not remain in the Tagus, for the purpose of an 
embarkation, if the enemy were in possession of the 
left bank. 

Although alarmed at the number of men de- 
manded, a number which, from the recent loss 
sustained on the Walcheren expedition, they truly 
observed, would, in case of disaster, endanger the 
safety of England, the ministers assented to lord 
W ellington’s proposals ; they undertook to pay ten 
thousand additional Portuguese troops, and to ad- 
vance money for the increased stipends to the 
officers ; and being now pledged to an annual subsidy 
of nearly one million, they with justice required 
that the Portuguese Regency, under pain of the 
subsidy being stopped, should keep all that part 
of the military establishment which remained un- 
der their own direction in a state of complete 
efficiency. 

Thus supported, lord Wellington proceeded with 
vigorous intelligence to meet the impending con- 
test. His troops removed from the Guadiana, 
took healthy cantonments on the north-eastern 
frontier of Portugal. He expected a reinforce- 
ment of five thousand infantry and a regiment 
of cavalry fi^m England, smaller detachments 
had already reached him, and the army when 
it commenced its march from the Guadiana was 
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numerically thirty thousand strong ; but those 
actually under arms scarcely amounted to twenty 
thousand, for nine thousand were in hospital, and 
many in the ranks were still tottering from the 
effects of past illness. 

The 20th of January, the head-quarters, and 
the artillery pare, were established at Viseu, in 
Upper Beira. The cavalry was quartered, by 
single regiments, at Golegao, Punhete, Torres No- 
vas, Celorico, anfl Santarem. General Hill was 
left with five thousand British, and a like number 
(.f Portuguese at Abrantes ; and the remainder of 
the infantry (one regiment, forming the garrison of 
Lisbon, excepted) was distributed along the valley 
of the Mondego, 

The plans of the English general were, at first, 
grounded upon the supposition, that the French 
would follow the right or northern line, in pre- 
ference to the centre or southern line of operations, 
against the Peninsula, that is, attack Portugal from 
the side of Old Castile, rather than Andalusia from 
the side of La Alancha. In this he was mistaken. 
The movements were again directed by Napoleon, 
his views were as usual gigantic, and not Andalusia 
alone, but every part of the Peninsula, was destined 
to feel the weight of his arms. Fresh troops, flushed 
with their recent German victories, w'^ere crowding 
into Spain, reinforcing the corps to their right and 
left, scouring the main communications, and follow- 
ing the footsteps of the old bands, as the latter 
were impelled forward in the career of invasion. 
Hence, the operations against Anda^psia so deeply 
affected the defence of Poi^gal, that, on the 31st 
of January, at the moment Seville was opening 
her gates, lord Wellington demanded fresh instruc- 
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tions, reiterating the question, whether Portugal 
shduld be defended at all; but at the same time 
transmitting one of those clear and powerful state- 
ments, which he invariably drew up for the minis- 
ters’ information previous to undertaking any great 
enterprise ; statements, in which, showing the bear- 
ings of past and present events, and drawing con- 
clusions as to the future with a wonderful accuracy, 
he has given irrefragable proofs, that envious folly 
has attributed to fortune, and the favour of the 
cabinet, successes, which were the result of his 
own sagacity and unalterable firmness. 

“ The enemy,” he said, “ aimed at conquering 
the south ; he would no doubt obtain Seville with 
all its resources ; and the defeat and dispersion of 
the Spanish armies would be the consequences of 
any action, in which either their imprudence or 
necessity, or even expediency, might t'ligage them. 
The armies might, however, be lost and the autho- 
rities dispersed, but the war of Partisans would 
continue ; Cadiz might possibly hold out, and the 
Central Junta even exist within its walls, but it 
would be without authority, because the French 
would possess all the provinces. This state of af- 
fairs, left Portugal untouched ; yet it was chiefly 
to that country he wished to draw the ministers’ 
attention. 

“ They already knew its military situation and 
resources. If arms could be supplied to the 
militia, a gross force of ninety thousand men, re- 
gularly organized, could be calculated upon, ex- 
clusive of the armed population and of the British 
army. Much had been done within the last nine 
months, for the enrolment, organization, and equip- 
ment of this great force ; but much remained to be 
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done, and with very insuiOficient means, before the fifty 

thousand men, composing the militia, could pos 

sibly contend with the enemy ; and although this janua^. 
should be effected, the whole army would still 
want that confidence in themselves and in their 
officers, which is only to be acquired by military 
experience. 

“ When the affairs of Spain should, as before 
supposed, be brought to that pass, that a regular 
resistance would cease, no possibility existed of the 
contest in that country being renewed on such a scale 
ns to afford a chance of success, although the pos- 
sessioti of each part might be precarious, depending 
upon the strength of the French force holding it, 
and that the whole might prove a burthen rather 
than an advantage to the French government. Thence 
arose this question, ‘ Will the continuation of the 
contest in Portugal, afford any reasonable prospect 
of advantage against the common enemy, or of 
benefit to the allies V 

“ It was impossible to calculate upon any certain 
grounds the degree of assistance to be expected 
from the Portuguese troops. For the regulars 
every thing that discipline could effect had been 
done, and they had been armed and equipped as 
far as the means of the country would go. The 
militia also had been improved to the extent which 
the expense of keeping them embodied would 
permit. The Portuguese had confidence in the 
British nation and army ; they were loyal to their 
Prince ; detested the French government, and were 
individually determined to do every thing for the 
cause. Still they were not to be certainly cal- 
culated upon until inured to war, because the 

Q 2 
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majority of their officers were of an inferior de- 
scription and inexperienced in military affairs.” 

Under these circumstances, and adverting to the 
approaching subjection of Spain^ he demanded to 
know whether “ the enemy^ bending the greatest 
part of his force against Portugal^ that country 
should be defended^ or measures taken to evacuate 
iti carrying of all personSf militaiy and others, for 
whose conveyance means could be found. But under 
any circumstances, (he said) the British army could 
always be embarked in despite of the enemy.” 

Such being the view taken of this important 
subject by lord Wellington, it may seem proper 
here to notice an argument which, with equal igno- 
rance and malice, has often been thrust forward 
in disparagement of sir John Moore, namely, that 
he declared Portugal could not be defended, 
whereas lord Wellington did defend that country. 
The former general premising that ho was not pre- 
pared to answer a question of such magnitude, 
observed, that the frontier, being, although rugged, 
open, could not be defended against a superior 
force ; yet that Almeida, Guarda, Belmonte, Ba- 
racal, Celerico, and Viseu, might be occupied as tem- 
porary positions to check the advance of an enemy, 
and cover the embarkation of stores, &c., which 
could only be made at Lisbon. That the Portu- 
guese in their own mountains would be of much 
use, and that he hoped that they could alone defend 
the Tras os Montes. That, if the French succeeded 
in Spain, it would be vain to resist them in Por- 
tugal “ because the latter was without a military 
“ forcef and if it were otherwise, from the ex- 
perience of Rori^a and Vimiero, no reliance was 
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to be placed on their troops. This opinion, hastily chap. 

given, had reference only to the state of affairs ! — 

existing at that moment, being expressly founded, on 
the miserable condition and unpromising character of 
the Portuguese military, Spain also being supposed 
conquered. 

Now lord Wellington, after two campaigns in the 
country ; after the termination of the anarchy, 
which prevailed during sir John Cradock’s time ; 
after immense subsidies had been granted to Por- 
tugal, her whole military force reorganized, and 
lier rtigular troops (liseij)lined, paid, and officered 
by England ; after the war in Germany had cost 
Napoleon fifty thou.sand men, tlie campaign in the 
Peninsula at least fifty thou.sand more ; in fine, 
after mature consideration, and when Spain was 
still fighting ; when Andalusia, Catalonia, Murcia, 
Valencia, Gallicia, and the Asturias, were still un- 
invadcd ; when Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, most 
important posts with reference to this question, 
were still in possession of the Spaniards, and pre- 
pared for defence ; lord Wellington, Isay, came to i-cttcr 
the conclusion, that Portugal might be defended verpooi, 
against the enemy then in the Peninsula, provided iuos.ms's. 
an enormous additional subsidy and a powerful 
auxiliary army were furnished by England, and 
that one earnest and devoted effort was made by the 
whole Portuguese nation. And when Andalusia fell, ibw- J«n* 

, , ^ , til 

he warned his government, that, although success 
could only be expected from the devotion and ardour 
of the Portuguese, their army could not even then 
be implicitly trusted. Lisbon also, he considered as 
the only secure point of resistance, and he occupied 
Viseu, Guarda, Almeida, Belmonte, and Celorico, 
as temporary posts. 
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! — between those generals, a remarkable similarity of 

opinion and plan of action. 

“ The French^' said sir John Moore, “ will find 
the Spaniards troublesome subjects^ but in the first 
Moor"””* instance they will have little more than a march to 
subdue the country " 

“ The defeat and dispersion of the Spanish arinies 
will be,'' said lord Wellington, “ the probable con- 
sequence of any action in which either imprudence, 
XotAUvn- necessity, or even eapediency, may lead them to 
ar'iefo."’ engage. The armies may be lost, the authorities 
****■ dispersed, but the war of Partisans will probably 
continue'' 

And when the edge of the sword was, in 1810, 
as in 1808, descending on the unguarded front of 
Andalusia, lord Wellington, on the first indication 
of Joseph’s march, designed to make a movement 
similar in principle to that executed by sir John 
Moore on a like occasion ; that is, by an irruption 
Sections, Castile, to threaten the enemy’s rear, in such 

sort that he should be obliged to return from Anda- 
lusia or suffer his forces in Castile to be beaten. 
Nor was he at first deterred from this project, by the 
knowledge, that fresh troops were entering Spain. 
The Junta, indeed, assured him that only eight 
thousand men had reinforced the French ; but, 
although circumstances led him to doubt this asser- 
tion, he was not without hopes to effect his pur- 
pose before the reinforcements, whatever they 
might be, could come into line. He had even 
matured his plan, as far as regarded the direction 
of the march, when other considerations obliged 
him to relinquish it, and these shall be here ex- 
amined, because French and Spanish writers then. 
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and since, have accused him of looking on with in- chap. 

difference, if not with satisfaction, at the ruin of 

the Central Junta’s operation, as if it only depended 
upon him to render them successful. 

Why he refused to join in the Spanish projects has 
been already explained. He abandoned his own, — 

1”. Because the five thousand men promised 
from England had not arrived, and his hospitals 
being full, he could not, including Hill’s division, 
bring more than twenty thousand British soldiers 
into the field. Hill's division, however, could not 
be moved without leaving the rear of the army 
exposed to tlie French in the south, — a danger, 
which success in Castile, by recalling the latter 
from Andalusia, would only increase. 

2®. The Portuguese had suffered cruelly during 
the winter from hunger and nakedness, the result 
of the scarcity of money before-mentioned. To 
bring them into line, was to risk a total disorga- 
nization, destructive alike of present and future 
advantages. On the other hand, the French in 
Castile, consisting of the sixth corps and the troops 
of Kellerman’s government, lord Wellington knew 
to be at least thirty thousand strong, of which 
twenty thousand were in one mass ; and, although 
the re.st were dispersed from Burgos to Avila, from 
Zamora to Valladolid, they could easily have con- 
centrated in time to give battle, and would have 
proved too powerful. That this reasoning was sound 
shall now be shewn. 

Mortier’s march from Seville would not have 
terminated at Badajos, if the British force at 
Abrantes, instead of advancing to Portalcgre, had 
been employed in Castile. The invasion of Anda- 
lusia, was only part of a general movement through- 
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out Spain ; and when the king placed himself at the 

head of the army, to force the Morena, Keller- 

man marched from Salamanca to Miranda del 
Castanar and Bejar, with the sixth corps, and 
thus secured the defiles leading into the valley of 
the Tagus ; at the same time, the second corps 
coming down that valley, communicated with the 
sixth by the pass of Banos, and with the fifth by 
Seradillo and Caceres. Hence, without losing hold 
of Andalusia, three corps (Tarmke, namely, the 
sixth, second, and fifth, amounting to fifty thou- 
sand men, could, on an emergency, be brought 
together to oppose any offensive movement of lord 
Wellington’s. Nor was this the whole of the 
French combinations ; in rear of all these forces, 
Napoleon was crowding the Peninsula with fresh 
armies, and not eight thousand, as the Central Junta 
SeFrcnch assortcd, but 0116 hundrcd thousand men, rendered 
army. disposable by the peace with Austria and the eva- 
cuation of Walcheren, were crossing, or to cross, 
the western Pyrennees. 

Of these, the first detachments reinforced the 
divisions in the field, but the succeeding troops 
formed an eighth and ninth corps, and the former, 
under the command of the duke of Abrantes, ad- 
vancing gradually through Old Castile, was actually 
in the plains of Valladolid, and would, in conjunc- 
tion with Kellerman, have overwhelmed the British 
army, but for that sagacity, which the French, 
with derisive but natural anger, and the Spaniards, 
with ingratitude, have termed “ The selfish caution 
of the English system.''’ 

Truly, it would be a strange thing, to use so 
noble and costly a machine, as a British army, 
with all its national reputation to support, as lightly 
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dispersed in an hour, reassembled again without 
difficulty, and incapable of attaining, and conse- 
quently, incapable of losing, any military repu- 
tation. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The greatness of the French reinforcements 
- having dispelled the idea of offensive operations, 
lord Wellington turned his whole attention to Por- 
tugal, and notwithstanding the unfavourable change 
of circumstances, the ministers consented that he 
sliould undertake its defence ; yet, the majority 
yielded to the influence of his brother, ratluir than 
to their own conviction of its practicability, and 
threw the responsibility entirely on the shoulders 
of the general. The deep designs, the vast combi- 
nations, the mighty efforts, by which he work- 
ed out the deliverance of tliat country, were beyond 
the compass of their policy ; and even now, it is 
easier to admire than to comprehend, the moral in- 
trepidity which sustained him under so many diffi- 
culties, and the sagacity which enabled him to 
overcome them ; for he had an enemy with a sharp 
sword to fight, the follies and fears of several weak 
cabinets to correct, the snares of unprincipled fioli- 
ticians to guard against, and finally to oppose public 
opinion. Failure was every where anticipated, and 
there were but few who even thought him serious 
in his undertaking. 

But having now brought the story of the war 
down to that period, when England setting Portugal 
and Spain as it were aside undertook the contest 
with France, it will be well to take a survey of the 
respective conditions and plans of the belligerents ; 
and to shew how great the preparations, how pro- 
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digious the forces on both sides, and with what a 
power each was impelled forward to the shock. 

State of the French. — France victorious, and in 
a state of the highest prosperity, could with ease, 
furnish the number of men, required to main- 
tain the struggle in the Peninsula for many years. 
The utmost strength of the Spaniards had been 
proved, and it was evident that if the French could 
crush the British anuies, disorder and confusion 
might indeed be prolonged for a few years, yet no 
efiectual resistance made, and as in the war of suc- 
cession, the people would gradually have accommo- 
dated tluunsclvcs to the change of dynasty; especial- 
ly as the little w'orth of Ferdinand was now fully 
demonstrated, by an eflbrt to effect his release. 
For when baron Kolli, the agent employed on this 
occasion, was detected, and his place supplied by 
one of the French police, to ascertain the intentions 
of the captive king, the latter, influenced by pej'so- 
nal fearn alone, not only refused to make the at- 
tempt, but dishonourably denounced Kolli to the 
French government. The only real obstacles then 
to the entire conquest of the Peninsula were Cadiz 
and Portugal. The strength of the former was 
])recariou.s, ai»d the enormous forces assembled to 
subdiie the latter appeared to be equal to the task. 
Yet in war, there are always circumstances, which, 
though extraneous to the military movements, in- 
fluence them as much as the wind influences the 
sailing of a ship, and amongst the most important 
of these, must be reckoned the conduct of the in- 
trusive king. 

Joseph was a man of so amiable a nature, that 
even the Spaniards never accused him of any thing 
worse than being too convivial ; but it is evident 
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that he was unequal to his task and mistook his 
true situation, when, resisting Napoleon s policy, he 
claimed the treatment of an independent king. He 
should have known that he was a tool, and in Spain, 
could only be a tool of the emperor’s. To have re- 
fused a crown, like his brother Lucien, would have 
been heroic firmness, but like his brother Louis, 
first to accept, and then to resist the hand that con- 
ferred it, was a folly that, without ameliorating the 
condition of the Spaniards, threw fatal obstacles in 
Napoleon’s path. Joseph’s object was to create a 
Spanish party for himself by gentle and Just means, 
but the scales fell from the hands of justice when 
the French first entered the Peninsula, and while 
the English supported Spain, it was absurd to ex- 
pect even a sullen submission, much less attachment, 
from a nation so abused ; neitlier was it possible to 
recast public feeling, until the people had passed 
through the furnace of war. The French soldiers 
were in Spain for conquest, and without them the 
intrusive monarch could not keep his throne. 

Now Joseph's Spanish ministers, were men who 
joined him upon principle, and who, far from shew- 
ing a renegado zeal in favour of the French, were 
as ardently attached to their own country, as any of 
those who shouted for Ferdinand VII. ; and when- 
ever Spanish interests clashed (and that was con- 
stantly) with those of the French armies, they as 
well as the king invariably supported the former ; 
and so strenuously, that in Paris it was even sup- 
posed that they intended to fall on the emperor’s 
troops. Thus civil contention weakened the mili- 
tary operations, and obliged Napoleon either to 
take the command in person, or to adopt a policy 
which however defective, will perhaps be found 
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to have been the best adapted to the actual state chap. 
of affairs. 

He suffered, or as some eager to lower a great 
man’s genius to their own level, have asserted, he 
fomented disputes between the marshals and the 
king; but the true question is, could he prevent 
those disputes ? A wise policy, does not consist in 
pushing any one point to the utmost perfection of 
which it may be susceptible, but in regulating and 
balancing oj){)osing interests, in such a manner, that 
the greatest bcncifit shall arise from the working of 
the whole. To arrive at a sound judgement of 
Napoleon’s measures, therefore, it would be neces- 
sary to vveigh all the various interests of his 
political position, and there are not sufficient ma- 
terials yet before the world, to do this correctly ; 
yet we may be certain, that his situation with 
respect both to foreign and domestic policy, re- 
quired extraordinary management. It must always 
be remembered, that, he was not merely a con- 
queror ; he was also the founder, of a political 
structure too much exposed to storms from without, 
to bear any tampering with its internal supports. 

If money be the sinew of war, it is ahso the vital 
stream of peace, and there is nothing more re- 
markable in Napoleon’s policy, than the care with 
which he handled financial matters, avoiding as 
he would the plague, that fictitious system of 
public credit, so fatuitously cherished in England. 

He could not without hurting France, transmit 
large quantities of gold to Spain, and the only re- 
source left was to make “ the war mamtain the 
war ." Now Joseph’s desire of popularity, and the 
feelings of his ministers, were opposed to this 
system ; nor were the proceeds of the contributions 
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-demanded a remedy; yet openly to declare the 
1810. jjjjjg. jjQ consideration would have been impolitic 
in the highest degree. The emperor adopted an 
intermediate course, and formed what were called 
"particular military governments,^' such as Navarre, 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Andalusia, in which the 
marshal, or general, named governor possessed both 
the civil and military power : in short, he created 
viceroys as he had threatened to do when at 
Madrid, and, though many disadvantages attended 
this arrangement, it appears to have been wise and 
consistent with the long reach which distinguishes 
all Napoleon’s measures. 

The principal di.sadvantages were, that it mor- 
tally offended the king, by thwarting his plans for 
establishing a national party ; that many of the 
aad 3""* ^ governors were wantonly oppressive, and attentive 
only to their own situation, without regarding the 
general objects of the war ; that both the Spanish 
ministers and the people regarded it as a step 
towards dismembering Spain, and especially with 
respect to the provinces beyond the Ebro; and, 
indeed, the annexing those parts to France, if not 
resolved upon, was at one time contemplated by the 
emperor. On the other hand, experience proved, 
that Joseph was not a general equal to the times, 
^^^poleon himself admits, that, at this period, 
line. the marauding system necessary to obtain supplies, 
joined to the Guerilla warfare, had relaxed the 
discipline of the French armies, and introduced a 
horrible license, while the military movements were 
feebly pushed. Hence, perhaps, .the only efilectual 
means to obtain the resources of Spain for the 
troops, with least devastation, was to make the 
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success of each “ corps d'armke^' and the repu- 
tation of its commander, dependent tipon the wel- 
fare of the province in which it was fighting. 
And, although some of the governors, had neither 
the sense nor the justice to fulfil this expectation, 
others, such as Soult and Suchet, did tranquillize 
the people, and yet provided all necessary things 
for their own troops ; results which would certainly 
not have been attained under the supreme govern- 
ment of the king, because he knew little of war, 
loved pleasure, was of an easy, obliging disposition, 
and had a court to form and maintain. 

I am aware that the first-named genemls, espe- 
cially Soult, were included by Joseph amongst 
those who, by oppressing the people, extended the 
spirit of resistance ; but this accusation was the 
result of personal enmity, and facts, derived from 
less interested quarters, as well as the final results, 
prove that those officers had a longer reach in their 
policy than the king could understand. 

There is yet another view in which the matter 
may be considered. Napoleon says he left many 
provinces of Italy under the harsh government 
of Austria, that the spirit of jealousy, common to 
the small states of that country, might be broken, 
and the whole rendered amenable and ready to 
assimilate, when he judged the time ripe to re-form 
one great kingdom. Now the same policy may 
be traced in the military governments of Spain. 
The marshal's sway, however, wisely adapted to 
circumstances, being still the offspring of war and 
violence, was^ of necessity, onerous and harsh ; 
but the Peninsula once subdued, this system would 
have been replaced by the peaceful government 
of the king, who would then have been regarded 
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as a deliverer. Something of this nature was also 
. necessary to ‘sweep away the peculiar privileges 
which many provinces possessed, and of which 
they were extremely tenacious ; and the iron hand 
of war, only, could introduce that equality which 
was the principal aim and scope of the constitution 
of Bayonne. 

Nevertheless, the first effects of the decree es- 
tablishing this system, were injurious to the French 
cause. Fresh contributions were exacted to supply 
the deficiency occasioned by the cessation of suc- 
cours from France ; and, to avoid these, men, who 
would otherwise have submitted tranquilly, fled 
from the military governments. The Partidas also 
suddenly and greatly increased, and a fresh dif- 
ficulty arose about their treatnient when prisoners. 
These bodies, although regardless of the laws of 
war themselves, claimed all the rights of soldiers 
from their adversaries, and their claim was sup- 
ported by the Spanish government. Thus, when 
Soult, as major-general for the king, proclaimed 
that military execution would be done on the bands 
in Andalusia, as assassins, and beyond the pale 
of military law, the Regency answered, by a re- 
taliatory declaration ; and both parties had strong 
grounds for what they did. The Junta, because the 
defence of the country now rested chiefly on the 
Partidas. Joseph, because the latter, while claim- 
ing the usages of war, did not act upon them, and 
were, by the Junta, encouraged in assassination. 
Mina, and, indeed, all the chiefs, put their pri- 
soners to death whenever it befis!aq(|( Inconvenient 
to keep them ; and Saraza pulS^Iy' TOnounced his 
hope of being able to C9|)p|lat'e M^flame Suchet 
when she was pregnant, that he might destroy the 
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mother and the infant together ! And such things chap. 

were common during this terrible war. The ^ — 

difficulties occurring in argument were, however, 
overcome in practice ; the question of the treatment 
of the prisoners was generally decided by granting 
no quarter on either side. 

Joseph, incensed at the edict establishing the go- 
vernments, sent the marquis of Almenara to Paris, 
to remonstrate with his brother, and to complain of 
the violence and the injustice of the French generals, 
especially Ney and Kellerman ; and he denounced Appemiix, 
one act of the latter, which betrayed the most Scctiott2. 
wanton contempt of justice and propriety ; namely, 
the seizure of tlie national archives at Simancas, 
by which infinit(i confusion was produced, and the 
utmost indignation excited, without obtainiiij^ the 
slightest benefit, political or military. Another 
object of Almenara's mission was to ascertain if 
there was really miy intention of seizing the pro- , 
vinccs beyond tlic Ebro ; and this gave rise to a 
curious intrigue ; for his correspondence, being 
intercepted, was brought to Mr. Stuart, the British 
envoy, an<l he, in concert with Romana, and 
Cabanes the Spanish historian, simulating the stjde 
and manner of Napoleon’s state-papers, composed 
a counterfeit “ senatus consultunC' and decree for 
annexing the provinces beyond the Ebro to France, 
and transmitted them to Joseph, whose discontent 
and fears were thereby greatly increased. Mean- 
while, his distress for money was extreme, that his Appendix, 
ministers were at times actually destitute of food, section's. 

These poli^cad affairs impeded the action of the 
armies, buf |^rinsic strength of the latter was 
truly formidajt^'; for, reckoning the king’s French 
guards, the force in *^lie Peninsula was not less 
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than three hundred and seventy thousand men^ and 
eighty thousand horses. Of these, forty-eight thou- 
sand men were in hospital, four thousand prisoners, 
and twenty-nine thousand detached ; leaving nearly 
two hundred and eighty thousand fighting men 
actually under arms, ready either for battle or 
siege : and moreover, a fresh reserve, eighteen 
thousand strong, was in march to enter Spain. 
In May, this prodigious force had been re-or- 
ganized ; and in July was thus distributed : — 


Governments or Armies in the 2d Line. 

Total Strength. 

1. Catalonia Seventh corps Duke of Tarento . 

2. Aragon Third corps Gen. Suchet 33,007 

C Detachments and a ^ 

3. Navarre .•••••••. •< division of the Im- Mien. Heille 21,867 

^ perial Guards* • . . 

4. Biscay Detachments Gen. Caffarelli .. 0,570 

5. Old Castile, com«r Divisions of the lin- ^ 

prising Burgos,? perial Guards and J Gen. Dorsenm' 10,303 
Aranda, andSoriaC Cavalry > 

6. Valladolid, Detachments* Gen. Kellcrman. . 0,474 

7. Asturias One division Gen. lionet*. • . * * 9,898 


Total for the governments. • . *143,780 


. Armies in the Line. 


Army of the Souths composed of the hrst, fourth, and fifth corps, 

under the command of Sou It 72,769 

Army of the Centre, composed of the Hoyal Guards, two divisions 
of infantry, and two of cavalry, under the personal command 

of the king % 2 1,187 

Army of Portugal, composed of a reserve of cavalry and the 

second, sixth, and eighth corps, under the command of Massena 86,890 
The ninth corps, commanded by general Drouet, distributed, by 
divisions, along the great line of communication from Vitloria 

to Valladolid 23,815 

A division under general Serras, employed as a moveable column 

to protect the rear of the army of Portugal 10,605 


218,272 


Thus the plan of invasion was (^P|ppmed in three 
distinct lines, namely, the t^jl^Sln seventh corps 
on the left ; the army of therouth in the centre ; 
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the army of Portugal on the right. But the chap. 

interior circle was still held by the French, and ! — 

their lines of communication were crowded with 
troops. 

State of Spain . — On the right, the armies of 
Valencia and Catalonia, were opposed to the third 
and seventh corps ; and their utmost efforts 
could only retard, not prevent the sieges of 
Taragona and Tortoza. In the centre, the Murcian 
troops and those assembled at Cadiz, were only 
formidable by the assistance of the British force 
under general Graham. On the left, Homana, 
supported by the frontier fortresses, maintained a 
partizan warfare from All)uquerque to Ayamonte, 
but looked to Hill for safety, and to Portugal for 
refuge. In the north, the united forces of Gallicia 
and Asturia, did not exceed fifteen thousand men ; 
and Mahi declared his intention of retiring to 
Coruna if Bonet advanced beyond the frontiers. 

Indeed, the Gallicians were so backward to join 
the armies, that, at a later period, Contreras was Momoirs 
used to send through the country moveable columns, ras, pub- 
attended by an executioner, to oblige the villag'es WmBcif. ^ 
to furnish their quota of men. Yet, with all this 
severity, and with money and arms continually 
furnished by England, Gallicia never was of any 
signal service to the British operations. 

But, as in the human body livid spots and blotches 
appear as the vital strength decays, so, in Spain, 
the Partidas suddenly and surprisingly increased as 
the regular armies disappeared. Many persons 
joined these^^nds, as a refuge from starvation ; 
others frojxnH^^ire to revenge the licentious 
conduct of tn^mUlimding French columns ; and, 
finally, the Regencjl', desirous of pushing the syst^ 

K 2 
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■ — Juntas, in each province, enjoining them, diligently 

to collect stores and provisions in secure places. 
District inspectors and paymasters, selected by the 
nearest general officer in command of regular troops, 
were also appointed, as superintendents of details 
*rt'«*pa- relative to the discipline and payment of the 
per»,Mss. p^rtidas, and particular tracts were charged with 
the supplies, each according to its means. Lastly, 
every province was divided into three parts, each 
part, following its population, being to furnish 
seven, eight, or nine squadrons of this irregular 
force ; and the whole, whenever circumstances re- 
quired it, to unite and act in mass. 

The first burst of these bands, occasiom;d the 
French considerable loss, impeded their communi- 
cations, and created great alarm. It was a setiond 
insurrection of the whole country. The Murciaus, 
in concert with the peasants of Grenada and .laen, 
waged war in the mountains of Andalusia. Fran- 
quisetto and Palarea beset the neighbourhood of 
Ciudad Real and Toledo in La Mancha. El Prin- 
cipe, Saornil, Temprano, and Juan Abril, keeping 
the circuit of the Carpentino mountains, from the 
Somosierra to Avila, and descending sometimes on 
the side of New, sometimes on the side of Old 
Castile, sometimes in Estremadura, carried off' small 
French posts even close to the capital, and slew 
the governor of Segovia at the very gates of that 
town. On the other side of Madrid, Duran with 
two thousand men, and the Empecinado, with 
twelve hundred cavalry and infanj^y, kept the 
hills above Guadalaxara, as far ^ Ouenca, and 
ventured sometimes to give battli^ in the plain. 
Espoz y Mina was formidable in Navarre. Longa 
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and Campillo, at the head of more than two thou- 
sand men, harassed Biscay and the neighbourhood 
of Vittoria, and the chain of communication, be- 
tween these great bands and the Empecinado, was 
maintained by Amor, Merino, and the Friar Sapia ; 
the two first acting about Burgos, and the third 
holding the mountains above Soria. In the As- 
turias, Escaidron, continually hanging upon the 
flanks and rear of Bonet, between St. Andero and 
Oviedo, acted in concert with Campillo on one 
side, and with Porlier on the other, and this last 
cliief, sometimes throwing himself into the moun- 
tains on the borders of Gallicia, and sometimes 
sailing from Coruna, constantly troubled the As- 
turias by his enterpris(!s. To curb those bands, the 
French fortified all their own posts of communica- 
tion and correspondence, and .slew numbers of the 
Guerillas, many of whom were robbers that, under 
pretence of acting against the enemy, merely ha- 
rassed their own countrymen ; few were really 
formidable, though all were vexatious. Enough 
has been .said upon this point. 

But, while reduced to this irregular warfare, for 
preventing the entire submission of Old Spain, the 
Regency, with inconceivable folly and injustice, 
were alienating the affections of their colonies, and 
provoking civil war, as if the terrible struggle in 
the Peninsula were not sufficient for the ruin of 
their country. The independence of Spain was, 
with them, of subordinate interest to the conti- 
nuance of oppression in South America. Money, 
arms, and troops, were withdrawn from the Penin- 
sula, to subdue the so-called rebellious colonists ; 
nor was any reflection made on the inconsistency, 
of expecting Napoleon's innumerable hosts to be 
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Booic beaten close to their own doors, by Guerilla ope- 
.rations, and yet attempting, with a few divisions, 
to crush whole nations, acting in the same manner, 
at three thousand miles distance. Such being the 
state of French and Spanish affairs, it remains to 
examine the Condition of England and Portugal, as 
affecting the war in the Peninsula. 

Krigland . — ^The contentions of party were vehe- 
ment, and the ministers' policy resolved itself into 
three principal points: 1“. The fostering the public 
inclination for the war ; 2”. The furnishing mo- 
ney for the expenses; 3°. The recruiting of the 
armies. The last was provided for by an act passed 
in the early part of 1809, which offered eleven 
guineas bounty to men passing from the militia to 
the line, and ten guineas bounty to recruits for the 
militia ; this was found to furnish about twenty- 
four thousand men in the year ; but the other 
points were not so easily disposed of. The oppo- 
sition, in parliament, was powerful, eloquent, and 
not very scrupulous. The desperate shifts which 
formed the system of the ministers, were, indeed, 
justly attacked, but when particulars, touching the 
contest in Portugal, were discussed, faction was 
apparent. The accuracy of Beresford’s report of 
the numbers and efficiency of the native forces, was 
most unjustly questioned, and the notion of sue- 
cessful resistance assailed by arguments and by 
ridicule, until gloom and doubt were widely spread 
in England, and disaffection wonderfully encouraged 
in Portugal ; nor was the mischief thus caused, one 
of the smallest difficulties encountered by the 
English general. 

On the other side, the ministers, trusting to their 
majorities in parliament, reasoned feebly and igno- 
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rantly, yet wilfully, and like men expecting that 

fortune would befriend them, they knew not why or ^ — 

wherefore ; and they dealt also more largely than 
their adversaries in misrepresentations to mislead the 
public mind. Every treasury newspaper teemed 
with accounts of battles which were never fought, 
plans which were never arranged, places taken 
which were never attacked, and victories gained 
where no armies were. The plains of the Peninsula 
could scarcely contain the innumerable forces of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese ; cowardice, weak- 
ness, treachery, and violenctj were the only attri- 
butes of the enemy ; if a battle was expected, his 
numbers were contemptible, if a victory was gained, 
his host was countless. Members of parliament 
related stories of the enemy which liad no founda- 
tion in truth, and nothing, that consummate art of 
intrigue could bring to aid party spirit, and to stifle 
reason, was lu^glected. 

But the great and permanent difficulty was to 
raise money. The country, inundated with bank- 
notes, was destitute of gold. Napoleon's continental 
system burthened commerce, the exchanges were 
continually rising against England, and all the evils 
which sooner or later are the inevitable result of a 
factitious currency, were too perceptible to be longer 
dis|;egarded in parliament. A committee appointed 
to investigate the matter, made early in the session 
of 1810, a report in which the evils of the existing 
system, and the causes of the depreciation were 
elaborately treated, and the necessity of returning 
to cash payments enforced : but the authors did not 
perceive, or at least did not touch upon the injustice, 
and the ruin, attending a full payment in coin of 
sterling value, of debts contracted in a depreciated 
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paper currency. The celebrated writer, William 
. Cobbett, did not fail, however, to point out this very 
clearly, and subsequent experience has confirmed 
his views. The government at first endeavoured to 
stave off the bullion question ; but iinding tliat 
they must either abandon the prosecution of the 
war in the Peninsula, or deny the facts adduced 
by the committee, adopted the latter. On the 
motion of Mr. Vansittart, the house voted in sub- 
stance that a pound note and a shilling were equal 
in value to a golden guinea of full weight, although 
light guineas were then openly sold at twenty-eight 
shillings each. Lord King, by demanding gold 
from those of his tenants, whose leases were drawn 
before the depreciation of bank-notes, exposed all 
the fraud and the hollowness of the minister's 
system ; and the vote of the Commons, although 
well calculated to convince the minister's opponents, 
that no proposition coxild be too base, or absurd, 
to meet with support in tlie existing parliament, 
did not remove the difficulties of raising money; 
hence no resource remained, but that of the des- 
perate spendthrift, who never intending to pay, 
cares not on what terms he supplies his present 
necessities. The peculiar circumstances of the war, 
had, however, given England a monopoly of the 
world’s commerce by sea, and the ministers affirm- 
ing, that the country was in a state of unexampled 
prosperity, began a career of expense, the like of 
which no age or nation had ever seen ; yet without 
one sound or reasonable ground for expecting ulti- 
mate success, save the genius of their general, 
which they but half appreciated, and which the 
first bullet might have extiitj^shed for ever. 

State of Portugal , — In this country, three parties 
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were apparent. That of the people ready to peril 
body and goods for independence. That of the 
JidalgoSf who thought to profit from the nation’s 
energy without any diminution of ancient abuses. 
That of tlfe disaffected, who desired the success of 
the French ; some as thinking that an ameliorated 
government must follow, some from mere baseness 
of nature. This party, looked to have Alorna, Pam- 
plona, and Gomez. Frcire, as chiefs if the enemy 
triumphed. Those noblemen, in common with many 
others, liad entered the French service in Junot's 
time, under the authority of the prince regent's 
edict to that elicct; Freire more honourable than 
his companions, refused to bear arms against his 
country ; the two others had no scruples, and Pam- 
plona even sketched a plan f)l' invasioh, which is at 
this day in tlui military archives at Paris. 

The great body of the people., despising both 
their civil governors and military chiefs, relied on 
the British general and army ; but the fidalgos, or 
ca.st of nobles, working in unison with, and i^p- 
ported by the regency, were a powerful body, and 
their political proceedings after the departure of 
sir John Cradock, demand notice. The patriarch, 
formerly bishop of Oporto, the marquis de Olhao 
Monteiro Mor, and the marquess of Das Minas, these 
composed the regency, and they and every other 
member of the government were jealous of each 
other, exceedingly afraid of their superiors in the 
Brazils, and, with the exception of the secretary, 
Miguel Forjas, unanimous in support of abu.ses. 
As the military organization carried on by Beres- 
ford, was only a restoration of the ancient in- 
stitutions of the cot^ry, it was necessarily hateful 
to the regency, and to the fidalgos, who profited 
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^ — joined to unavoidable difficulties in finance, and 

other matters, retarded the progress of the regular 
army towards efficiency during 1809, and rendered 
the efforts to organize the militia, and ordenan^a, 
nearly nugatory. Nevertheless, the energy of lord 
Wellington and of Beresford, and the comparatively 
zealous proceedings of Forjas, proved so disagree- 
able to Das Minas, who was in bad health, that he 
resigned, and immediately became a centre, round 
which all discontented persons, and they were 
neither few nor inactive, gathered. As the times, 
obliged the government, to permit an unusual free- 
dom of discussion in Lisbon, it naturally followed 
that the opinions of designing persons were most 
obtruded, and those opinions being re|)eated in the 
British parliament, were printed in the English 
newspapers, and re-echoed in Lisbon. Thus a pic- 
ture of affairs was painted in the most glaring 
colours of misrepresentation, at the moment when 
th^afety of the country depended upon the de- 
voted submission of the people. 

After Das Minas’ resignation, Mr. Stuart and three 
Portuguese, namely, Antonio, called Principal Souza, 
the Conde dc Redondo, and doctor Noguicra, were 
added to the regency by an intrigue which shall be 
hereafter noticed. The last was a man of honesty, 
talent, and discretion, but Souza daring, restless, 
irritable, indefatigable, and a consummate intriguer, 
created the utmost disorder. Seeking constantly to 
thwart the proceedings of the British, generals, he 
was strenuously assisted by the patriarch, whose 
violence and ambition were no way diminished, and 
whose influence amongst the' people was still very 
considerable. An exceedingly powerful cabal, was 
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thus formed, whose object was to obtain the supreme 
direction of the civil and military affairs, and to 
control both Wellington and Beresford. The Conde 
Linharcs, head of the Souza family, was prime 
minister in the Brazils ; the Principal was in the 
regency at Lisbon ; the chevalier Souza was envoy 
at the British court, and a fourth of the family, 
don Ptidro de Souza, was in a like situation near 
the Spanish regency ; playing into each others’ 
hands, and guided by the subtle Principal, they 
concocted very dangerous intrigues, and their 
j)roeecdings, as might be expected, were at first 
supported with a high hand by the cabinet of 
Rio Janeiro. Lord Wellesley's energetic inter- 
ference reduced the latter, indeed, to a reasonable 
disposition, yet the cabal secretly continued their 
machinations, and what they durst not attempt by 
force, they sought to attain by artifice. 

In the latter end of the year 1809, Mr. Villierg 
had, fortunately for the cause, been replaced as envoy, 
by Mr. Charles Stuart, and this gentleman, vi^ll 
exjierienced in the affairs of the Peninsula, and 
disdaining the petty jealousies which had hitherto 
marked the intercourse of the principal political 
agents with the generals, immediately applied 
his masculine understanding, and resolute temper, 
to forward the views of lord Wellington. It is 
undoubted, that the dangerous political crisis 
which followed his arrival, could not have been 
sustained, if a diplomatist less firm, less able, or 
less willing tq support the plans of the commander 
had been employed. 

To resist the French was the desire of two of the 
three parties in Portugal, but with the fidalgos, it 
was a question of interest more than of patriotism. 
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Yet less sagacious than the clergy, the great body 
■ of which, perceiving at once that they must stand 
or fall with the English army heartily aided the 
cause, the fidalgos clung rather to the regency. 
Now the caballers in that body, who wfere the same 
people that had opposed sir Hew Dalrymple, hoped 
not only to beat the enemy, but to establish the 
supremacy of the northern provinces (of which 
they themselves were the lords) in the administra- 
tion of the country, and would therefore consent 
to no operations militating against this design. 
Moreover the natural indolence of the people being 
fostered by the negligence and fears of the regency 
rendered it most difficult to obtain the execution of 
any works or the fulfilment of any agreement in 
which the Portuguese government or the civil 
authorities were concerned. 

Anotlrer spring of political action, was the hatred 
and jealousy of Spain common to the whole Por- 
tuguese nation. It created difficulties during the 
military operations, but it had a visibly advan- 
tageous effect upon the people, in their intercourse 
with the British. For when the Spaniards shewed 
a distrust of their allies, the Portuguese were more 
minded to rely implicitly on the latter, to prove 
that they had no feeling in common with their 
neighbours. Yet, notwithstanding this mutual dis- 
like, the princess Carlotta, wife to the Prince Regent, 
and sister to Ferdinand, claimed, not only the suc- 
cession to the throne of Spain in the event of her 
brother’s death or perpetual captivity, but the im- 
mediate government of the whole Peninsula as 
hereditary Regent; and to persuade the Spanish 
tribunals to acknowledge her claims, was the object 
of Pedro Souza's mission to Cadiz. 
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Although the council of Castile, always ready 
to overthrow the Spanish Regency, " readily recog- . 
nized Carlotta’s pretensions in virtue of the de- 
cision of the secret Cortes of 1789 which abo- 
lished the Salique law of Philip the Fifth, the 
regents would pay no attention to them ; yet 
Souza, renewing his intrigues when the Cortes 
assembled, by corruption obtained from the ma- 
jority of the members a secret acknowledge- 
ment of the princess’s claim. His further progress 
was, however, promptly arrested by lord Wel- 
lington, who foresaw that his success would aflect, 
not only the nnlitary operations in Portugal, by 
placing them under the control of the Spanish 
government, but the policy of England afterwards, 
if power over the whole Peninsula was sulfered 
thus to centre in one family. Moreover, although 
at first he thought it miglit prove beneficial in the 
event of the Peninsula being conejuered, he soon 
judged it a scheme, concocted at Rio Janeiro, to 
embarrass himself and Tieresford ; for it was at 
first kept secret from the British Cabinet, and it 
was proposed that the princess should reside at 
Madeira, where, surrounded by the contrivers of 
this plan, she could only have acted under their 
directions. Thus it is plain that arrogance, deceit, 
negligence in business, and personal intrigues, were 
common to the Portuguese and Spanish govern- 
ments; and why they did not produce the same 
fatal effects in the one as in the other country, will 
be shewn in the succeeding chapters. 
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Appendix 
No.V. Sec- 
tion 9. 


CHAPTER III. 

When lord Wellington required thirty thousand 
- British troops to defend Portugal, he considered 
the number that could be fed and managed with 
such an inexperienced staff and civil administration 
as that of the English army, rather than what was 
necessary to fight the enemy; and lienee it was, 
that he declared success would depend upon the 
exertions and devotion of the native forces. ^ Yet 
knowing, from his experience in Spain, how pas- 
sions, prejudices, and abuses would meet him at 
every turn, he would trust neither the simple en- 
thusiasm of the people, nor the free promises of 
their governors, and insisted that his own authority 
as marshal-general of Portugal should be indepen- 
dent of the local government, and absolute over all 
arrangements concerning the English and Por- 
tuguese forces, whether regulars, militia, or 
“ ordenan^as for his designs were vast, and such 
as could only be effected by extraorilinary means. 

Armed with this power, and with the influence 
derived from the money supplied by England, he 
first called upon the Regency, to revive and enforce 
the ancient military laws of the realm, by which 
all men were to be enrolled, and bear arms. 
That effected, he demanded that the people should 
be warned and commanded to destroy their mills, 
to remove their boats, break down their bridges, 
lay waste their fields, abandon their dwellings, 
and carry off their property, on whatever line the 
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invaders should penetrate: and that this might be chap. 

deliberately and effectually performed, he designed 

at the head of all the allied regular forces, to front 
the enemy, in such sort, that, without bringing on 
a decisive battle, the latter should yet be obliged 
to keep constantly in a mass ; while the whole po- 
pulation, converted into soldiers, and closing on 
the rear and flanks, should cut off’ all resources, 
save those carried in the midst of the troops. 

But it was evident, that if the French could find, 
or carry, supplies, sufficient to maintain themselves 
until the British commander, forced back upon the 
sea, should embark, or giving battle be defeated, 
the whole of this system must necessarily fall to 
pieces, and the miserable ruined people submit 
without further struggle. To avoid such a cala- 
mitous termination, it was necessary to find a posi- 
tion, covering Lisbon, where the allied forces could 
neither be turned by the flanks, nor forced in front 
by numbers, nor reduced by famine, and from 
which a free communication could be kept up with 
the irregular troops closing round the enemy. 

The mountains filling the tongue of land upon 
which Lisbon is situated, furnished this key-stone 
to the arch of defence. Accurate plans of all the 
positions, had been made under the directions of 
sir Charles Stuart in 1799, and, together with the 
French colonel Vincent's minutes, shewing how 
they covered Lisbon, were in lord Wellington’s 
possession. From those documents the original 
notion of the celebrated lines of Torres Vedras are 
said to have Ibeen derived ; but the above-named 
officers only contemplated such a defence as might 
be made by an army in movement, before an equal 
or a greater force. It was lord Wellington, who first 
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1 — tains into one stupendous and impregnable citadel, 

1810. wherein to deposit the independence of the w'hole 
Peninsula. 

Hereafter the lines shall be described more mi- 
nutely ; at present it must suffice to observe, that 
intrenchments, inundations, and redoubts secured 
more than five hundred square miles of mountain- 
ous country lying between the Tagus and the 
ocean. Nor was this the most gigantic part of the 
English general’s undertaking. He was a foreigner, 
ill supported by his own government, and holding 
power under that of Portugal by a precarious 
tenure, and he was vehemently opposed by the local 
authorities, by the ministers, and by the nobility 
of that country ; yet, in this apparently weak 
position, he undertook at one and the same time, to 
overcome the abuses engendered by centuries of 
misgovernment, and to oblige a whole people, sunk 
in sloth, to arise in arms, to devastate their own 
lands, and to follow him to battle against the most 
formidable power of modern times. 

Notwithstanding the secret opposition of the 
Regency, and of the Jidalgos, the ancient military 
laws were revived, and so effectually, that the re- 
turns for the month of May gave a gross number 
of more than four hundred and thirty thousand 
men in arms, of which about fifty thousand were 
regular troops, fifty-five thousand militia, and the 
remainder “ ordenan^as but this multitude was 
necessarily subject to many deductions. The 
capitans mor” or chiefs of districts*, were at first 
exceedingly remiss in their duty, the fidalgos evaded 
service by the connivance of the government, and the 
total number of “ ordenan^as” really assembled, fell 
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far short of the returns, and all were ill-armed. 
This also was the case with the militia, only thirty- 
two thousand of which had muskets and bayonets; 
and deserters were so numerous, and the native au- 
thorities connived at absence under false pretences, 
to such an extent, that scarcely twenty-six thousand 
men ever remained with tlieir colours. Of the re- 
gular troops tlie whole were in good condition ; thirty 
thousand being in the pay of England, were com- 
pletely equipped, clothed, disciplined, and for the 
most part commanded by British officers ; but, de- 
duction being made for sick men and recruits, the 
actual number under arms did not exceed twenty- 
four thousand infantry, three thousand five hun- 
dred cavalry, and tliree thou-sand artillery. Thus 
the disposable native force was about fifty-six 
thousand men, one-half of which were militia. 

At this ])eriod, the British troops employed in 
the Pcninstila, exclusive of the garri.son of Gib- 
raltar, somewhat exceeded thirty-eight thousand 
men of all arms, of which .si.x thousand W'ere in 
hospital or detached, and above seven thousand 
were in Cadiz. The latter city was protected by 
an allied force of nearly thirty thousand men, while 
the army, on whose exertions the fate of the Penin- 
sula rested, was reduced to twenty-five thousand 
British, such was the policy of the English ca- 
binet ; for this was the ministers’ and not the 
general’s arrangement. The ordenan^as being set 
aside, the actual force at the disposition of lord 
Wellington, cannot be estimated higher than eighty 
thousand^ men, and the frontier to defend, reckoning 
from Braganza to Ayamonte, four hundred miles 
long. The great military features, and the afrange- 
ments made to take advantage of them in con- 
voi,. ni. 
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1810 . Portuguese land frontier presents four great 

divisions open to invasion: — 

P. The northern line of the Entre Minho and 
the Tras .os Montes, extending from the mouth of 
the Minho, to Miranda on the Douro. 

2®. The eastern line of the Tras os Montes 
following the course of the Douro from Miranda to 
Castel Rodrigo. 

3®. The frontier of Beira from Castel Rodrigo 
to Rosaminhal on the Tagus. 

4®. The Alemtejo and the Algarve frontiers, 
stretching, in one line from the Tagus to the 
mouth of the Guadiana. 

But these divisions may be simplified with^ re- 
spect to the military aspect of the country ; for 
Lisbon taken as the centre, and the distance' from 
thence to Oporto as the radius, a swet'p of the 
compass to Rosaminhal will trace the frontier of 
Beira ; and the .space lying between this arc, the 
Tagus, and the sea-coast, furnished the main body 
of the defence. The southern and northern pro- 
vinces being considered as the wings, were ren- 
dered subservient to the defence of the whole ; 
but each had a separate system for itself, based on 
the one general principle, that the country should 
be wasted, and the best troops opposed to the enemy 
without risking a decisive action, while the irre- 
gular forces closed round the flanks and rear of the 
invaders. 

The northern and southern provinces ^ve been 
already described, Beira remains to be noticed. 
Separated by the Douro from the Entre Minho 
an^ Tras os Montes, it cannot well invaded 
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on that line, except one or both of those provinces chap. 

be first subdued ; but from Castel Rodrigo to Rosa 1— 

minhal, that is from the Douro to the Tagus, the 
frontier touches upon Spain, and perhaps the 
clearest method to describe the conformation of 
the country vpill be to enter the camp of the 
enemy. 

An invading army then, would assemble at Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, or at Coria, or at both those places. 

In the latter case, the communications could be 
maintained, directly over the Gata mountains by the 
])as.s of Perales, or circuitously, by Placentia and 
the pass of Rahos ; and the distance being by Pe- 
rales not more than two marches, the corps could 
either advance simultaneously, or unite and force 
their way at one point only. In this situation, the 
frontier of Beira between the Douro and the 
Tagus, would offer them an opening of ninety miles 
against which to operate. But in the centre, the 
Sierra de Estrella, lifting its snowy peaks to the 
clouds and stretching out its gigantic arms, would 
seem to grasp and claim the whole space ; the sum- 
mit is impassable, and streaming down on either 
hand, numerous rivers cleaving deeply, amidst 
ravines and bristled ridges, continually oppose the 
progress of an army. Nevertheless, the invaders 
could penetrate to the right and left of this moun- 
tain in the following directions : — 

From Ciudad Rodrigo. — 1". By the valley of the 
Douro.-— 2". By the valley of the Mondego. — 3“. 

By the va|tey of the Zezere. 

From Uoria. — 1®. By Gastello Branco and the 
valley of the Tagus ; and, 2®. By the mountains of 
Sobreira Formosa. 

To advance by the valley of the Douro, would 

s 2 
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be a flank movcmi^nt through an extremely difficult 
country, and would belong 'rather to an invasion 
of the northern provinces than of Beira, because 
a fresh base must be established at Lamego or 
Oporto, before the movement could be prosecuted 
against Lisbon. 

To gain the valley of the Mondego there are 
three routes. The first passing by Almeida and 
Celerico, the second by Trancoso and Viseu, the 
third by Alfa3^ates and Guarda over the high 
ridges of the Estrella. To gain the valley of the 
Zezere, the inarch is by Alfayatcs, Sabugal, and 
Belmonte, and whether to the Zezere or the Mon- 
dego, these routes, although rugged, are practicable 
for artillery ; but between Guarda, and Belmonte 
some high table-land ofl’ers a positfbn wlu're a large 
army (for a small one it is dangerous) coidd seal tin* 
passage on either side of th<* mountain, except by 
the Trancoso road. In fact, the position of Guarda 
may be called the breast-jilate of the Estrella. 

On the side of Coria, an invading army must first 
force or turn the passages of the Elga and Poncul 
rivers, to reach Gastello Branco, and that done, 
proceed to Abrantes by the valley of the Tagus 
or ov(!r the savage mountain of Sobreira Formosa. 
But the latter is impracticable for heavy artillery, 
even in summer, the ways brokini and tormented 
by the deep channels of the winter torrents, the 
country desert, and the positions if defended, 
nearly impregnable. Nor is the valley of the 
Tagus to be followed, save by light corps, for the 
villages are few, the ridges not less steep than 
those of Sobreira, and the road cpiite impracticable 
for artillery of any calibre. 

, Such, and so difficult, b(-ing the lines of inva- 
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sion through Beira, it would seem that a superior ^"i^*** 

enemy might be met with advantage on the 

threshold of the kingdom ; but it is not so. For, 
first, the defending army must occupy all the posi- 
tions on this line of ninety miles, while the enemy, 
posted at Ciudad Rodrigo and Coria, could, in 
two marches, unite and attack on the centre, or at 
cither extremity, M'ith an overwliehning force. 
Secondly, the weakness of the Beira frontier con- 
sists in this, the Tagus along its whole course is, from 
June to J^eeemhtr , fordable as low down as Salva- 
tierra, close under the lines. A march through the 
Alemtejo and th(^ passage of the river at any j)lace 
below Abrautes would, therefore, render all the 
frontier positions useless ; and although there were 
no enemy on the borck'.rs ol‘ the Alemtejo itself, 
the march from Ciudad Rodrigo by Perales, Coria, 
and Alcantara, and thence by the southern bank 
to the lowest ford in the river, would be little 
longer than tlie route by (he valley of the Mondego 
or that of the Zezerc. For these reasons the fron- 
tier of Portugal must he always yielded to superior 
numbers. 

Both the confoi’ination of the country, and the 
actual situation of the FrcMich corps, led lord Wel- 
lington to expect, that the principal attacks would be 
by the north of Beira and by the Alemtejo, while 
an intermedeate connecting corps would move by 
Castcllo Branco upon Abrantes, and, under this 
impression, he made the following dispositions. 

Elvas, Almeida, and Valenca, in the first, and 
Peniche, Abrantes, and Setuval, in the second line 
of fortresses, were garrisoned with native troops, 
part regulars, part militia. 

General Baccellar, having Silviera and the 
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. his orders, occupied the provinces beyond the 
Douro, with twenty-one regiments of militia, in- 
cluding the garrison of Valen^a, on the Minho. 

The country between Penamacor and the Tagus, 
that is to say, the lines of the Elga and the 
Pon^ul, was guarded by ten regiments of militia, 
a regiment of native cavalry, and the Lusitanian 
legion. In the Alemtejo, including the garrisons, 
four regiments of militia were stationed, and three 
regiments held the fortresses of the Algarves. 
There remained in reserve, twelve regiments of the 
fifty composing the whole militia force, and these 
were distributed in Estreniadnra on both sides of 
the Tagus, but principally about Setuval. The 
regular Portuguese troops, deducting those in 
garrison at Almeida Elvas and Cadiz, were at 
Thomar and Abrantes. 

The British, organizt^d in five divisions of infantry 
and one of calalry, were distributed as follows : — 


1st Division 

2(1 Division, including 7 
the Kith Dragoons. J 

3d Division • • • • 

4th Division 

Light Division 

The Cavalry 


Men. 

GencralSpencer, about GOOD 

General Hill, • • ,, 5000 

General Picton, ,, 3000 
General Cole, • • ,, 4000 

Robert Crawfurd, ,, 2400 

General Cotton, ,, 3000 


Viscu. 
Abrantes Sc 
Portaleg'ie. 
Celerico. 
Ouarda. 
Pinhel. 
Valley of 
Mondego. 


Total 23,400 under arms. 


Thus the wings of the defence weVe composed 
solely of militia and ordenan^a, and the whole of 
the reg^ilar force was in the centre. The Portu- 
guese at Thomar, and the four British divisions of 
infantry posted at Viseu, Ouarda, Pinhel, and 
Celerico, formed a body of thirty-eight thousand 
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men, the greater part of which could, in two marches, chap. 

be united either at Guarda or between that posi- 1_ 

tion and the Douro. On the other side Beresford 
and Hill could, in as short a period, unite by the 
boat-bridge of Abrantes, and tlius thirty-two thou- 
sand men would be concentrated on that line. If 
the enemy should attempt the passage of the Elga 
either direct from Coria, or by a dank movement 
of tlie second corps from Estremadura, across the 
Tagus, Beresford could succour the militia by 
moving over the Sobreira Formosa to Gastello 
Branco, while Hill could reach that place much 
quicker than general Reynier, in consequence of an 
arrangement which merits particular attention. 

It has been already said that the march from 
Abrantes to Gastello Branco is over difficult moun- 
tains, and to have repaired the roads between these 
places would have been more useful to the enemy 
than to the allies, as facilitating a passage for 
superior numbers to penetrate by the shortest line 
to Lisbon. But lord Wellington, after throwing 
boat-bridges over the Tagus and the Zezere, and 
fortifying Abrantes, established between the latter 
and Gastello Branco a line of communication by 
the left bank of the Tagus, through Niza, to the 
pass of Vilha Velha, where, by a flying bridge, the 
river was re-crossed, and from thence a good 
road led to Gastello Branco. Now the pass of 
Vilha Velha is prodigiously strong for defence, and 
the distance from Abrantes to Gastello Branco 
being nearly the same by Niza as by the other 
bank of the river, the march of troops was yet 
much accelerated, for the road near Vilha Velha 
being reconstructed by the engineers, was ex- 
cellent. 
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1810. Velha, enabled Hill to pass from Portalegre, or 
Abrantes, to Gastello Branco by a flank movement 
in less time than Reynier ; and also provided a 
lateral communication for the whole army, which 
we shall hereafter find of vital importance in the 
combinations of the English general ; supplying 
the loss of the road by Alcantara and the pass of 
Perales, which otherwise would have been adopte.d. 
The French, also, in default of a direct line of 
communication between Estremadura and the 
Ciudad Rodrigo country, were finally forced to 
adopt the circuitous road of Alniaraz and tlie pass 
of Banos, and it was in allusion to this inconve- 
nience that I said both parties sighed over the ruins 
of Alcantara. 

Notwithstanding this facility of movement and 
of concentration, the allies could not deliver a 
decisive battle near the frontier, because the 
enemy could unite an ov(;rwhelining force in the 
Aleintejo, before the troops from the north could 
reach that province, and a battle lo.st there, would, 
in the dry season, decide the fate of Lisbon. To 
have concentrated the whole army in the south, 
would have been to resign half the kingdom an<l 
all its resources to the enemy ; but to save those 
resources for himself, or to destroy them, was the 
very basis of lord Wellington’s defence, and all 
his dispositions were made to oblige the French 
to move in maxscs, and to gain time himself ; time 
to secure the harvests, time to complete his lines, 
time to perfect the discipline of the native troops, 
and to give full effect to the arming and organi- 
zation of the ordenan^a ; above all things, time to 
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consolidate that moral ascendancy over the public criAP. ’ 
mind which • he was daily acquiring. A closer ex- . ***’ 
amination of his combinations will shew, that they 
were well adapted to effect these objects. 

1®. The enemy dared not advance, except with 
concentrated masses, because, on the weakest line of 
resistance, he was sure to encounter above twenty 
tlioiisund men. 

2". If, choosing the Alemtejo, he suddenly dis- 
jjcrsed Romana’s troops and even forced back Hill’s, 
the latter passing the Tagus at Abrantes, and 
uniting with Beresford, could dispute the passage 
of the Tagus until the arrival of the army from the 
nortl) ; and no regular and sustained attempt could 
be made on that side without first besieirinsr Bada- 
jos or Elvas to form a place of arms. 

3". A ])rinci])al attack on the central line could 
not be made without sufficient notice being* given 
by the collection of maga/ines at Coria, and by the 
passage of tin* hilga and Poncul, Beresford and 
Hill (!Ould then occupy the Sobreira Formosa. 

But an invasion on this line, .save by a light corps 
in connexion with other attacks, was not to be 
expected ; for, although the enemy should force 
the Sobreira and reach Abrantes, he could not be- 
siege the latter, in default of heavy artillery. The 
Zezere, a large and exceedingly rapid river, with 
rugged banks, would be ki his front, the Tagus on 
his left, the mountains of Sobreira in his rear, and 
the troops from Guarda and the valley of the Mon- 
dego would have time to fall back. 

4®. An attack on Guarda could always be re- 
sisted long enough to gain time for the orderly 
retreat of the troops near Almeida, to the valley of 
the Mondego, the road from Belmonte towards 
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! broken and obstructed, and that from Thomar by 

1810. Espinal to the Ponte de Murcella was repaired and 
widened ; thus the inner aii^ shorter line was ren- 
dered easy for the allies, while the outward and 
long^er line was rendered difficult for the enemy, and 
to secure quick reports telej^i’aphs were establislied 
from Lisbon to Elvas, to Abrantes and to Almeida. 

The space between Guarda and the Douro, an 
opening of about thirty miles leading into the 
valley of the Moudego, remains to be examined. 
Across this line of invasion, the Agueda, the Coa, 
and the Pinel, run, in almost ])arallel directions 
from the Sierra de Francia and Sierra de Estrella, 
into the Douro, all having this peculiarity, that as 
they approach the Douro their channels invariably 
deepen into profound and gloomy chasms ; and 
there are few bridges. But the principal obstacles 
ivere the fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, 
both of which it was nec<!ssary to take before an 
invading army could establish a solid base of in- 
vasion. After this the lines of the Douro and of the 
Mondego would be open. If the French adopted 
the second, they covdd reach it by Guarda, by 
Alverca, and by Trancoso, concentrating at Cele- 
rico, where they would have to choose between the 
right and the left bank. In the latter case, they 
must march between the Mondego and the Estrella 
mountains, until they reached the Alva, a river 
falling at right angles into the Mondego, behind 
which they would find the allied army in a position 
of surprising strength. If, to avoid that, they 
marched by the right of the Mondego upon Coim- 
bra, there were other obstacles to be hereafter 
noticed ; but, in either case, the allied forces, 
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having interior lines of comvtunication, could, as chap. 

long as the Belmonte road was sealed, concentrate L. 

in time behind the Alva, or in front of Coimbra. 

Hence it was on the side of the Alemtejo that 
danger was most to be apprelmnded, and it be- 
hoved general Hill to watch vigilantly and act 
decisively in opposition to general Reynier. For the 
latter having necessarily the lead in the move- 
ments, might, by skilful evolutions and rapid 
marches, either join the sixth and eighth corps 
before Hill was aware of his design, and thus over- 
whelnz the allied divisions on the Mondego ; or 
drawing him across the Tagus, furnish an oppor- 
tunity for a corps from Andalusia to penetrate by 
the southern bank of that river. 

In these dispositions the English general had 
regard only to the enemy’s actual situation, and 
expecting the invasion to be in summer, but in the 
winter season the rivers and torrents being full, 
and the roads deteriorated, the defence would have 
been different; fewer troops would then suffice to 
guard the Tagus, and the Zezere, the Sobreira 
Formosa would be nearly impassable, a greater 
number of the allied troops, could be collected 
about Guarda, and a more stubborn resistance made 
on the northern line. 

Every probable movement being thus previously 
well considered, lord Wellington trusted that his 
own military quickness, and the valour of the 
British soldiers, could baffle any unforeseen strokes 
during the retreat, and once within the Lines, (the 
Portuguese people and the government doing their 
part) he looked confidently to the final result. He 
judged that, in a wasted country, and with thirty 
regiments of militia, in the mountains on the flank 
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and rear of the enemy, the latter could not long 
remain before the Lines, and his retreat would be 
equivalent to a victory for the allies. There were 
however many hazards. The English commander, 
sanguine and confident as he was, knew well how 
many counter-combinations were to be expected ; 
in fine, how much fortune was to be dreadtMl in a 
contest with eighty thousand French veterans 
having a competent general at tlieir head. Hence, 
to secure embarkation in the event of disaster, a 
third line of entrenchments was prepared, and 
twenty-four thousand tons of shipping were con- 
stantly kept in the river to receive tlio British 
forces ; measures were also taken to procure a like 
quantity for the, reception of the Portuguese troops, 
-and such of the citizens as might wish to emigrate. 
It only remained to feed the army. 

In the Peninsula generally, the supplies were 
at all times, a source of infinite trouble on both 
sides, and this, not as some have supposed, because 
Spain is incapable of supplying large armies ; there 
was throughout the war an abundance of food in 
that country, but it was unevenly distributed, diffi- 
cult to get at, and the people are of a nature to 
render it impossible to depend upon contracts even 
where they are friendly ; some places were exhausted, 
others overff owing, the difficulty was to transport 
provisions, and in this the allies enjoyed a great 
advantage; their convoys could pass unmolested, 
whereas the French always req^iired strong guards 
first to collect food and then to bring it uj) to their 
armies. In Portugal there was however a real 
deficiency, even for the consumption of the people ; 
after a time scarcely any food for man or beast, 
(some cattle and straw from the northern pro- 
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vinccs excepted,) was to be obtained in that chap. 

country : nay, the whole nation was at last in a L. 

manner fed by England. Every part of the world 
accessible to ships and money was rendered sub- 
servient to the cravings of this insatiable war, and 
yet it was often a doubtful and a painful struggle 
against famine, even near the sea ; but at a distance 
from that nurst; of British armies, the means of 
transport necessarily regulated the extent of the 
su{)ply. Now wheel-carriag(; was scarce and bad 
in Portugfil, and for tin' most part th(! roads forbade 
its use; hence the only rt'source, for the conveyance 
ol stores, was water-carriage, to a certain distance, 
and ai'terwards beasts of burthen. 

Lisbon, Abrantes, and Belem Castle, on the Tagus; 
Figueras and Ruiva de Pena Cova, on tlie Mondego, 
and, finally, Oporto and Larnego, on the Uouro, 
were the j)rin<;ipal depots formed by lord Wel- 
lington, and his magfizines of eonsurnption were 
establislusl at Visen, Celerico, Condeixa, Leiria, 
Thomar, and Almeida. From those points four 
hundrc'd miserable bullock-ears and about twelve 
thousaud hired mules, organized in brigades of 
sixty each, conveyed the necessary warlike stores 
and provisions to the armies ; when additional suc- 
cours could be obtained, it was eagerly seized, but 
this was the ordinary amount of transport, and all 
his magazines in advance of Lisbon were so limited 
and arranged that he could easily carry them oft' or 
destroy them before the enemy. 

With such means and with such preparations was 
the defence of Portugal undertaken, and it must 
be evident to the most superficial observer, that, 
amidst so many difficulties, and with such a number , 
of intricate combinations, lord Wellington’s situation 
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was not one in which a general could sleep ; and 
-that, due allowance being made for fortune, it is 
puerile to attribute the success to aught but his 
talents and steel-hardened resolution. 

In the foregoing exposition of the political and 
military force of the powers brought into hostile 
contact, I have only touched, and lightly, upon 
the points of most importance, designing no more 
than to indicate the sound and the diseased parts 
of each. The unfavourable circumstances for France 
would appear to be the absence of the emperor, — 
the erroneous views of the king, — the rivalry of the 
marshals, — the impediments to correspondence, — 
the necessity of frequently dispersing from the want 
of magazines, — the iniquity of the cause, and the 
disgust of the French officers, who, for the most 
part, spoiled by a rapid course of victories on the 
continent, could not patiently endure a service, re- 
plete with personal dangers over and above the 
ordinary mishaps of war, and promising little ulti- 
mate reward. 

For the English, the quicksands were — the 
memory of former failures on the continent, — the 
financial drain, — a powerful and eloquent opposi- 
tion, pressing a cabinet, so timid and selfish that the 
general dared not risk a single brigade, lest an 
accident should lead to a panic amongst the minis- 
ters which all lord Wellesley’s vigour would be 
unable to stem, — the intrigues of the Souza party, — 
and the necessity of persuading the Portuguese to 
devastate their country for the sake of defending a 
European cause. Finally, the babbling of the En- 
glish newspapers, from whose columns the enemy 
constantly drew the most certain information of the 
strength and situation of the army. On the other 
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side, France had possession of nearly all the forti- chap. 
fied 'towns of the Peninsula, and, while her enor- 
mous army threatened to crush every opponent, she 
offered a constitution, and recalled to the recollec- 
tion of the people that it was but a change of one 
French dynasty for another. The church started 
from her touch, but the educated classes did not 
shrink less from the British government’s known 
hostility to all free institution.s. What, then, re- 
mained for England to calculate upon? The ex- 
treme hatred of the people to the invaders, arising 
from the excesses and oppressions of the armies, — 
the chances of another continental war, — the com- 
plete dominion of the ocean with all its attendant 
advantages, — the recruiting through the militia, 
which was, in fact, a conscription with two links in 
the chain instead of one ; lastly, the ardour of the 
troops to measure themselves with the conquerors 
of Europe, and to raise a rival to the French em- 
peror. And here, as general Foy has been at some 
pains to misrepresent the character of the British 
soldiers, I will sot down what many years’ expe- 
rience gives me the right to say is nearer the truth 
than his dreams. 

That the British infantry soldier is more robust 
than the soldier of any other nation, can scarcely be 
doubted by those who, in 1815, observed his pow- 
erful frame, distinguished amidst the united armies 
of Europe ; and, notwithstanding his habitual excess 
in drinking, he sustains fatigue, and wet, and the 
extremes of cold and heat with incredible vigour. 

When completely disciplined, and three years are 
required to accomplish this, his port is lofty, and 
his movements free ; the whole world cannot produce 
a nobler specimen of military bearing, nor is the 
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mind unworthy of the outward man. He does not, 
indeed, possess that presumptuous vivacity which 
would lead him to dictate to his commanders, or 
even to censure real errors, although he may per- 
ceive them ; but he is observant, and quick to com- 
prehend his orders, full of resources under difficul- 
ties, calm and resolute in danger, and more ihan 
usually obedient and careful of his officers in mo- 
ments of imminent peril. 

It has been asserted that his undeniable firmne.s.s 
in battle, is the re.sult of a phlegmatic constitution 
uninspired by moral feeling. Never was a more 
stupid calumny uttered ! Napoleon's troo[)s fought 
in bright fields, where every hclnn't caught some 
beams of glory, but the liritish soldier eoiujuered 
under the cold shade of aristocracy; no honours 
awaited his daring, no despatch gave his name to 
the applauses of his countrymen, his life of danger 
and hardship was uncheered by hope, his death 
unnoticed. Did his heart sink therefore ! X^id he 
not endure with surpa.ssing fortitude the sore.st of 
ills, sustain the mo.st terrible assaults in battle 
unmoved, overthrow, with incredible energy, every 
opponent, and at all times prove that, while no 
physical military qualification was wanting, the 
fount of honour was also full and fresh within him ! 

The result of a hundred battles and the united 
testimony of impartial writers of different nations 
have given the first place, amongst the European 
infantry, to the British ; but, in a comparison 
between the troops of France and England, it 
would be unjust not to admit that the cavalry of 
the former stands higher in the estimation of the 
world. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In resuming the thread of military events, it is chap. 
necessary to refer back to the commencement of tlie 
year, because the British operations on the frontier peh/uary 
of Beira were connected, although not conducted 
in actual concert, with those of the Spaniards ; and 
here I deem it right to notice the conduct of Miguel 
Alava, that brave, generous, and disinterested Spa- 
niard, through whom this connexion was kept up. 
Attached to the British head-quarters, as the mili- 
tary correspondent of the Junta, he was too saga- 
cious not to pcvccivc the necessity of zealously 
seconding the English general. But in the manner 
of doing it, he never forgot the dignity of his own 
countiy, and, as he was too frank and honest for 
intrigues, his intercourse was always honourable to 
himself and advantageous to both nations. 

It will be remembered that in February, Ney 
threatened Ciudad Rodrigo at the same time that 
Mortier menaced Badajos and tliat Hill advanced 
from Abrantes to Portalegre. Lord Wellington im- 
mediately reinforced the line between Pinhel and 
Guarda, and sent the light division across the Coa, 
to observe the enemy’s proceedings. The Portu- 
guese Regency were alarmed, and demanded more 
British troops ; but lord Wellington replied that the Appendix, 
numbers already fixed would be as great as he could section i. 
feed, and he took that occasion to point out, that the 
measures agreed upon, with respect to the native 
forces, were neither executed with vigour nor im> 
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partiality ; and that the carriages and other assist- 

ance, required for the support of the British sol- 

March. di^rs then in the country were not supplied. These 
matters he urgently advised them to amend before 
they asked for more troops ; and, at the same time, 
as the Regency in the hope of rendering him un- 
popular with the natives, intimated a wish that he 
should take the punishment of the olfenders into his 
own hands, he informed them that, although he 
advised the adoption of severe measures, he would 
not be made the despotic punisher of the people, 
while the actual laws were sufficient for the pur- 
pose. 

When Ney first appeared before Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and the second corps under Mermet was at Placentia, 
Lord Wellington was considerably embarrassed; 
the French might have passed from Placentia across 
the Tagus, and pushed between Hill and the 
army in Beira, or even between the latter and Lis- 
bon, seeing that the Portugue.i(^ government had 
with their usual apathy neglected the works pro- 
jected for opening the road from Thomar to 
Espinal ; and thus, instead of being within threx; or 
four marches of the Tagus, Lord Wellington was 
nine marches distant. He was, therefore, forced 
to keep a keen watch upon the motions of the 
second corps, and to have his own troops in hand 
to withdraw from the frontier, lest the French 
should suddenly cross the Tagus, for the want of 
good information was now and for a long time after 
severely felt. This was in February ; but when Del 
fsf-i!*** Barque’s movement from Gata to Badajos occupied 
the attentiem of Mermet, and that Junot commenced 
the siege of Astorga, the repairs of the road to 
Espinal being also in a forward state, his situation 
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was different : the Portuguese army was brought up chap. 

to Cea and Viseu, and the militia in the northern ^ — 

provinces were ordered to concentrate at Braga to 
guard the Tras os Montes. 

Ciudad Rodrigo being soon after seriously me- 
naced, Lord Wellington sent a brigade of heavy ca- 
valry to Belmonte, and transferred his own quarters 
to Celerico ; for he contemplated a sudden incursion 
into Castile with his whole army, intending to 
strike at the French magazines in Salamanca. But 
when he considered the force they had in his front, 
which could be also reinforced by Kellerman's and 
Jiinot's corps, and would therefore be strong enough 
to defend the Tonnes, he relinquished this project, 
and confined his views to the succour of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, if occasion should offer, without detri- 
ment to the general plan of defending Portugal 
in the lines. The conduct of both the British 
and the Portuguese governments cramped his ex- 
ertions. J’ho resources of the country were not 
brought forward, aiul the English general could 
scarcely maintain his actual position, much less 
advance; yet the Regency treated his remon- 
strances lightly, exactly following the system of 
the Spanish Central Junta during the campaign of 
Talavera. 

Indignant at their conduct, he told them that “their Api>^dix, 
proceedings were evasive and frivolous ; that the section i. 
army could neither move forward nor remain without 
food ; that the time was one which would not 
admit of idle or hollow proceedings, or partiality, 
or neglect of public for private interests ; that the 
resources were in the country, could be drawn 
forth, and must be so if the assistance of England 
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was desired ; finally, that punishment should follow 
disobedience, and, to he effectual, must begin witl 
the higher classes.” Then, issuing a proclamation, 
he pointed out the duties and the omission of both 
magistrates and people, and by this vigorous inter- 
ference procured some immediate relief for 1ms troops. 

Meanwhile general Crawfurd had commenced a 
series of remarkable operations with the light 
division. His three regiments of infantry were 
singularly fitted for any difficult service ; they had 
been for several years under sir J-olm Moore, and, 
being carefully disciplined in the peculiar school 
of that great man, came to the field with such -a 
knowledge of arms, that, in six years of real warfare, 
no weakness could be detected in their system. 

As the enemy's posts on the Agueda rendered it 
impossible for the light division to remain, without 
cavalry, beyond the Coa, unless some support was 
at hand, nearer than Guarda or Celerieo ; Craw- 
furd proposed that, while he advanced to the 
Agueda, Cole, with the fourth division, should 
take up the line of the Coa. But that general 
would not quit his own position at Guarda; and 
lord Wellington approving, and yet desirous to 
secure the line of the Coa with a view to succour 
Ciudad Rodrigo, brought up the third division to 
Pinhel ; and then reinforcing Crawfurd with the 
first German hussars, (four hundred excellent and 
experienced soldiers,) and with a superb trooj) of 
horse-artillery, commanded by captain Ross, gave 
him the command of all the outposts, and ordered 
Picton and Cole to .support him, if called upon. 

In the middle of March, Crawfurd lineif the 
bank of the Agiuxla with his hussars, from Escallion 
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on the left, to Navas Frias on the right, a distance 
of twenty-five miles, following the course of the- 
river. The infantry were disposed in small parties m^Ii. 
in the villages between Almeida and the Lower 
Agueda ; the artillery was at Fort Conception, 
and two battalions of Portuguese ca^adores which 
soon afterwards arrived, were placed in reserve, 
making a total of four thousand men, and six guns. 

The French at this period were extended 
in divisions from San Felices to Ledesma and 
Salamanca, but as they did not occupy the 
pass of Perales, Carrera's Spanish division being 
at Coria, was in communication w'ith Crawfurd, 
whose line, although extended, was very ad- 
vantageous. For from Navas Frias to the Douro, 
the Agueda was rendered unfordable by heavy 
rain, and only lour bridges crossed it on that whole 
extent, namely, one at Navas Frias ; one at Villar, 
about a league below the first ; one at Ciutlad 
Rodrigo ; and one at San Felices, called the bridge 
of Barba del Pucrco. While therefore, the hussars 
kept a good watch at the two first bridges which wore 
distant, the troops coidd always concentrate under 
Almeida before tin; enemy could reach them from that 
side ; and on the side of Barba del Puerco, the ravine 
was so profound that a few companies of the niuety- 
lifth were considered capable of opposing any num- 
bers. This arrangement sufficed while the Agueda 
was swollen ; but that river was capricious, often fall- 
ing many feet in a night without apparent reason. 

When it was fordable, Crawfurd always withdrew 
his outposts, and concentrated his division, and 
his situation demanded a quickness and intelligence 
in the troops, the like of which has seldom been 
known. Seven minutes sufficed for the division 
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book to get under arms in the middle of tlie night, and 
. a quarter of an hour, night or day, to bring it in 
Mai^. order of battle to the alarm-posts, with the baggage 
loaded and assembled at a convenieut distance in 
the rear. And this not upon a concerted signal, 
or as a trial, but at all times and certain. 

The 19th, general Ferey, a bold officer, desiring 
either to create a fear of French enterprise at the 
commencement of the campaign, or thinking to 
surprise the division, collected six hundred gre- 
nadiers close to the bridge of San Felices ; and, 
just as the moon, rising behind him, cast long 
shadows from the rocks, and rendered the bottom 
of the chasm dark, he silently passed the bridge, 
and, with incredible speed, asct'nding the opposite 
side, bayoneted the sentries, and fell upon the 
piquet so fiercely, that friends and enemies went 
fighting into the village of Barba del Puerco while 
the first shout was still echoing in the gulf below. 
So sudden was the attack, and so great the con- 
fusion, that the British companies could not form, 
but each soldier encountering the nearest t*nemy, 
fought hand to hand, and their colonel, Sydney 
Beckwith, conspicuous by his lofty stature and 
daring actions, a man capable of rallying a whole 
army in flight, urged the contest with such vigour 
that, in a quarter of an hour, the Frtmch column 
was borne back, and pushed over the edgxi of the 
descent. 

This skirmish proved, that, while the Agueda 
was swollen, the enemy could gain nothing by 
slight operations ; but it was difficult to keep in 
advance of the Coa, because the want of mone^y had 
reduced the whole army to straits, and Crawfurd, 
noiwithstaiiding his prodigious activity, was un- 
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able to feed his division, wherefore giving the reins 
to Ids fiery temper, he seized some church-plate, 
with a view to the purchasing of com. For this 
rash act he was rebuked, and such redress granted 
that no mischief followed, and fortunately the 
proceeding itself had some effect in procuring 
supplies, as it convinced the priests that the dis- 
tress was not feigned. 

When the sixth corps again approached Ciudad 
Rodrigo in the latter end of April, lord Wellington, 
as I have before said, moved his head-quarters to 
Celerico, and Carrera took post at St. Martin 
Trebeja, occupying the puss of Perales ; hut 
being there menaced by Kellerman's troops, he 
came down, in May, from the hills to Ituero on 
tlie Azava riv<;r, and connected his lel't with the 
light division, which was then posted at Gallegos 
Espeja and liarba del Pucrco, Crawfurd and he 
then agri'cfl tliat, if attacktxl, the Ilritish should 
concentrate in the w'ood behind Es])eja, ;md if un- 
able to maintain themselves then', should unite with 
the Spaniards at Nava d’Aver, mid finally retire to 
Villa Mayor, a village covering the passage of the 
Coa by the bridge of Seceira, I'rom whence there 
was a sure I'ctreat to Guarda. 

It was at tliis period that Massena's arrival in 
Spain became known to the allies ; the deserters, 
for the first time, ceased to speak of the emperor's 
commanding in person, and all agreed that serious 
operations would soon commence. No good in- 
formation could be obtaincid ; but, as the river 
continued unfordable, Crawfurd maintained his 
position, until the end of May, when certain 
advice of the march of the French battering-train 
was received through Andreas llcrrasti ; and, the 
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1st of June, Ney, descending upon Ciudad Rodrigo^ 
threw a bridge, on trestles, over the Agueda at 
the convent of Caridad, two miles abqve, and, a 
few days afterwards, a second at Carboneras, four 
miles below the fortress. This concentration of 
the French troops relieved the northern provinces 
of Portugal from danger, sixteen regiments of 
militia were immediately brought down from Bra- 
ganza to the Lower Douro, provisions came by 
water to Larnego, the army was enabled to subsist, 
and the military horizon began to clear. 

The 8th, four thousand French cavalry having 
crossed the Agueda, Crawfurd concentrated his 
forces at Gallegos and Espeja, and the Spaniards 
occupied the wood behind the last-named village, 
and it was at this moment, when Spain was over- 
whelmed, and when the eye could scarcely command 
the interminable lines of French in his immwliatc 
front, that Martin Carrera thought fit to invite 
marshal Ney to desert ! 

Nothing could be more critical than Crawfurd's 
position. From the Agueda to the Coa the whole 
country, although studded with woods and scooped 
into hollows, was free for cavalry and artillery, and 
there were at least six thousand horsemen and fifty 
guns within an hour’s march of his position. His 
right was at Espeja, where thick woods in front 
rendered it impossible to discover an enemy until 
close upon the village, while wide plains behind, 
almost precluded hope, in a retreat before the mul- 
titude of French cavalry and artillery. The conflu- 
ence of the Azava with the Agueda offered indeed 
some security to his left ; because the channel of the 
former river there became a chasm, and the ground 
rose high and rugged at each side of the bridge of 
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Marialva, two miles in front of Gallegos. Never- 
theless, the bank on the enemy’s side was highest, 
and, to obtain a good prospect, it was necessary to 
keep posts beyond the Azava ; moreover the bridge 
of Marialva could be turned by a ford, below the 
confluence of the streams. 

The 10th, the Agueda became fordable in all 
parts, but, as the enemy occupied himself with the 
raising of redoubts, to secure his bridge at Car- 
boncras, and with other preparations for the siege 
of Rodrigo, Crawfurd, trusting to his own admira- 
ble arrangements, and to the surprising discipline 
of his troops, still maintained his dangerous posi- 
tion. He thus encouraged the garrison of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and protected the villages in the plain 
between the Azava and the Coa from the enemy’s 
foraging parties. 

On the 18th, the eighth corps was seen to take 
post at San Felices, and other points, and all the 
villages, from the Sierra de Francia to the Douro, 
were occupied by the French army. The 23d, 
.hilian Sanchez, breaking out of Ciudad, came 
int<} Gallegos. The 25th, the French batteries 
opened against the fortress, their cavalry closed 
upon the Azava, and Crawfurd withdrew his out- 
posts to the left bank. The 26th, it was known 
that Herrasti had lost one hundred and fifty killed, 
and five hundred wounded ; and, the 29th, a 
Spaniard, passing the French posts, brought Car- 
rera a note, containing these words : “ O vemr 
luego ! luego ! luego ! a secorrer esta plaza." (“ Oh ! 
come, now ! now ! now ! to the succour of this 
place.” On the 1st of July the gallant old man re- 
peated his “ LuegOy luego, luego, por ultimo vez." 

Meanwhile, lord Wellington, still hoping that the 
enemy, by detaching troops, would i'urnish an oppor- 
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tnnity of relieving Ciudad Rodrigo, reinforced Craw- 
- fnrd with the 14th and 16th light dragoons, and trans- 
ferred his own quarters to Alverca, a village half-way 
between Almeida and Celerico. The Spaniards sup- 
posed he would attack, and Romans, quitting Bada- 
jos, came to propose a combined movement for carry- 
ing off the garrison. This was a trying moment ! The 
Bnglish general had come from the Guadiana with 
the avowed purpose of securing Rodrigo ; he had, 
in a manner, pledged himself to make it a point in 
his operations ; his army was close at hand, the 
garrison brave and distressed, the governor honour- 
ably fulfilling his part. To permit such a place to 
fall without a stroke struck, would bt; a grievous 
disaster, and a more grievous dishonour to the 
British arms ; the troops desirecl the enterprise ; 
the Spaniards demanded it, us a proof of good faith ; 
the Portuguese to keep the war away IVom their 
own country: finally, policy seemed to call for this 
effort, lest the world might deem tlie promised de- 
fence of Portugal a heartless and a hollow boast. 
Nevertheless, Komana returned without his object. 
Lord Wellington absolutely refus(?d to venture even 
a brigade, and thus provtxl himself a truly great 
commander, and of a steadfast mind. 

It was not a single campaign but a terrible war 
that he had undertaken. If he lost but five thou- 
sand men, his own government would abandon the 
contest ; if he lost fifteen, he must abandon it him- 
self. His whole disposable force did not exceed 
fifty-six thousand men, of these, twelve thousand 
were with Hill, and one-half of the remainder were 
untried and raw. But this included all, even to 
the Portuguese cavalry and garrisons. All could 
no^ however, be brought into line, because Reynier, 
acting in concert with Massena, had, at this period, 
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coflected bottts, and made demonstrations to pass 
the Tagus and move upon Coria; French troops 
were also crossing the Morena, in march towards 
Estremadura, which obliged lord Wellington to 
detach eight thousand Portuguese to Thomar, as a 
reserve ; and these and Hill’s corps being deducted, 
not quite twenty-five thousand men were available 
to carry off the garrison in the face of sixty thousand 
French veterans. This enterprise would also have 
taken the army two marches from Guarda, and Coria 
was scarcely more distant from that place; hence, 
a division must have been left at Guarda, lest 
Reynier, deceiving Hill, should reach it first. 

Twenty thousand men of all arms remained, and 
there were two modes of using them. 1*. In an 
open advance and battle. 2'^. In a secret movement 
and surprise. I’o elfect the last, the army might 
have assembled in the night upon the A/.ava, and 
filed oviT the single ])ridge of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
with a view of c'cjj)turing the battering train, by a 
sally, or of bringing off the garrison. But, with- 
out dwelling on the fact that Mvissena's information 
was so good that he knew, in two days after it oc- 
curred, the object of Komana's visit, such a move- 
ment could scarccily have been made unobserved, 
tiven in the early part of the siege, and, certainly, 
not towards the end, when the enemy were on the 
Azava. 

An open Imttlc a madman only would have ven- 
tured. The army, passing over a plain, in the face 
of nearly three times its own numbers, must have 
expose<l its flanks to the enemy's bridges on the 
Agueda, because the fortress was situated in the 
bottom of a deep bend of the river, ami the 
French were on the convex side. What hope then 
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for twenty thousand mixed soldiers cooped up be- 
tween two rivers, when eight thousand cavalry and 
eighty guns should come pouring over the bridges 
on their danks, and fifty thousand infantry would have 
followed to the attack ? What would even a momen- 
tary success have availed ? Five thousand undisci- 
plined men brought off from Ciudad Rodrigo, 
would have ill supplied the ten or twelve thousand 
good troops lost in the battle, and the temporary 
relief of the fortress would have been a poor com- 
pensation for the loss of Portugal. For what was 
the actual state of affairs in that country ? — The 
militia deserting in crowds to the harvest, the 
Regency in full opposition to the general, the mea- 
sures for laying waste the country not perfected, 
and the public mind desponding ! The enemy 
would soon have united his whole force and ad- 
vanced to retrieve his honour, and who was to have 
withstood him ? 

Massena, sagacious and well understanding his 
business, only desired that the attempt should be 
made. He held back his troops, appeared care- 
less, and in his proclamations taunted the English 
general, that he was afraid ! — that the sails were 
dapping on the ships prepared to carry him away — 
that he was a man, who, insensible to military 
honour, permitted his ally's towns to fall without 
risking a shot to save them, or to redeem his 
plighted word ! But all this subtlety failed, lord 
Wellington was unmoved, and abided his own 
time. “ If thou art a great genera.1, , Mar come 
down and fight ! If thou art a great general. Silo, 
make me come down and fight ! ” 

Ciudad Rodrigo left to its fate, held out yet a 
little longer, and meanwhile the enemy pushed 
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infantry on to the Azava ; Carrera retired to the 
Dos Casas river ; and Crawfurd, reinforced with - 
the sixteenth and fourteenth light dragoons, placed 
his cavalry at Gallegos, and concentrated his in- 
fantry in the wood of Alameda, two miles in rear, 
from whence he could fall back, either to the 
bridge of Almeida by San Pedro, or to the bridge 
of Castello Bom by Villa Formosa. Obstinate 
however not to relinquish a foot of ground that he 
could keep either by art or force, he disposed his 
troops in single ranks on the rising grounds, in the 
evening of the 2d of July, and tlien sending some 
horsemen to the rear to raise the dust, marched the 
ranks of infantry in succession, and slowly, within 
sight of the enemy, hoping that the latter would 
imagine the whole army was come up to succour 
Ciudad Rodrigo. lie thus gained two days, but, 
on the 4th of July, a strong body of the enemy 
assembled at Marialva, and a squadron of horse, 
crossing the ford below the bridge, pushed at full 
speed towards Gallegos driving back the picquets ; 
the enemy then passed the river, and the British 
retired skirmishing upon Alameda, leaving two 
guns, a troop of the Kith and a troop of German 
hussars to cover the movement. This rear-guard 
was scarcely drawn up on a hill half-cannon shot 
from a streamlet with marshy banks, which crossed 
the road to Alameda, when a column of French horse- 
men was observed coming on at a charging pace, 
diminishing its front as it approached the bridge, 
but resolute to pass, smd preserving the most perfect 
order, notwithstanding some well-directed shots 
from the guns. Captain Kraiichenberg, of the 
hussars, proposed to charge those who first came 
over, but the English officer did not conceive his 
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full speed against the head of the advancing columns 

July, with his single troop, killed the leading offi- 
cers, overthrew the front ranks, and drove the 
whole back. Meanwhile the enemy crossed the 
stream at other points, and a squadron coming close 
up to Alameda was driven off by a volley from the 
third ca^dores. 

This skirmish not being followed up by the 
enemy, Crawfurd took a fresh post with his in- 
fantry and guns in a wood near Fort Conception ; 
his cavalry, reinforced by Julian Sanchez and Car- 
rera’s divisions, were disposed higher up on the 
Duas Casas, and the French withdrew behind the 
Azava, leaving only a piquet at Gallegos. Their 
marauding parties however ent('rcd the villages of 
Barquillo and Villa de Puerco for three nights suc- 
cessively, and Crawfurd, thinking to cut them 
off, formed two ambuscades, one near Villa de 
Puerco with six squadrons, another of three squa- 
drons near Bartpiillo ; he also plac'.ed his artillery, 
five companies of the ninety-filth and the third 
caijadores in reserve, for the enemy were again in 
force at Gallegos and even in advance of it. 

A little after day-break, on the 11th, two French 
{Kirties were observed, the one of infantry near Villa 
de PucTco, the other of cavnhy at Barquillo, and 
the open country on the right would have enabled 
the six squadrons to get between the infantry in 
Villa de Puerco and their point of retreat ; but this 
was circuitous, and Crawfurd preferred pushing 
straight through a stone enclosure as the shortest 
road. The enclosure proved difficult, the squa- 
drons were separated, and the French, two hundred 
strong, had time to draw up in square on a rather 
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steep rise of land, yet so far from the ed^ as not 
to be seen until the ascent was gained. The two 
squadrons which first arrived, galloped in upon 
them, and the charge was rough and pushed home, 
but failed ; the troopers received the fire of the 
square in front and on both sides, and in passing 
saw and heard the French captain, Guachc, and his 
serjeant-major exhorting the men to shoot carefully. 
Scarcely was this charge over when the enemy’s 
cavalry came out of Barquillo.s, and the two British 
squadrons having re-formed, rode against it, and 
made twenty-nine men and two officers prisoners, a 
few being also wounded. Meanwhile colonel Talbot 
mounting tlic hill with four squadrons of the four- 
teenth dragoons, bore gallantly in upon captain 
Guache; but the latter again opened such a fire, 
that Talbot himself and fourteen men went down 
close to the bayonets, and the stout Frenchman 
made good his retreat. Crawfurd then returned to the 
camp, having had thirty-two troopers, besides the 
colonel, killed or woumhid in this unfortunate affair. 

That day Ciudad Rodrigo .surrendered, and the 
Spanish troops, grieved and irritated, separated 
from the light division, and inarching by the pass of 
Perales, rejoined Romana ; Crawfurd then assumed 
a fresh position, a mile and a half from Almeida, 
and demanded a reinforcement of two battalions. 
Lord Wellington replied that he would give him 
two divisions, if he could hold his ground, but that 
he could not do so, and, knowing the temper of 
tlie man, he repeated his former orders not to Jight 
beyond the Cda. 

On the 21st, the enemy’s cavalry again advanced, 
Fort Conception was blown up, and Crawfurd fell 
back to Almeida, apparently disposed to cross the 
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Coa, but nothing was further from his thoughts. 
. Braving the whole French army, he had kept with 
a weak division, for three mouths, within two hours 
march, of sixty thousand men, appropriating the 
resources of the plains entirely to himself, and this 
exploit, only to be appreciated by military men, 
did not satisfy his feverish thirst of distinction. 
Hitherto he had safely affronted a superior power, 
and forgetting that his stay beyond the Coa was a 
matter of sufferance, not real strength, with head- 
strong ambition, he resolved, in defiance of reason 
and of the reiterated orders of his general, to fight 
on the right bank. 

The British force under arms now consisted 
of four thousand infantry, eleven hundred cavalry, 
and six guns, and his position, one mile and a half in 
length, extended in an oblique line towards the 
Coa. The cavalry piquets were upon the plain in 
his front, liis right was on some broken ground, and 
his left resting on an unfinished tower, eight hun- 
dred yards from Almeida, was defended by the 
guns of that fortress ; but his back was on tlie edge 
of the ravine forming the channel of the Coa, and 
the bridge was more than a mile distant, in the 
bottom of the chasm. 


COMBAT OF THE COA. 

A stormy hight ushered in the 24th of July. 
The troops, drenchpd with rain, were under arms 
before day-light, expecting to retire, when a few 
pistol shots in front, followed by an order for the 
cavalry reserves and the guns to advance, gave 
notice of the enemy's approach ; and the morn- 
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ing cleared, twenty-four thousand French infantry, 
five thousand cavalry, and thirty pieces of artil- 
lery were observed in march beyond the Turones. 
The British line was immediately contracted and 
brought under the edge of the ravine ; but mean- 
while Ney, who had observed Crawfurd's false dis- 
position, came down with the stoop of an eagle* 
Four thousand horsemen and a powerful artillery 
swept the plain, the allied cavalry gave back, 
and Loison's division coming up at a charging 
pace, made towards the centre and left of the 
position. 

While the French were thus pouring onward, 
several ill-judged changes were made on the English 
side ; part of the tro()]).s were advanced, others drawn 
back, and the. forty-third regiment most unaccounta- 
bly placed within an enclosure of solid masonry, at 
least ten feet high, situated on the left of the road, 
about half-musket shot down the ravine, and having 
but one narrow outlet. While thus imprisoned, the 
firing in front redoubled, the cavalry, the artillery, 
and the ca^adores successively passed by in retreat, 
and the sharj) clang of the ninety-fifth rifle was 
heard along the edge of the plain above. A few 
moments later, and the forty-third would have been 
surrounded, if here, as in every other part of 
this field, the (juickness and knowledge of the bat- 
talion officers had not remedied the faults of the 
general. One minute sufficed to loosen some large 
stones, a powerful elibrt burst the enclosure, and the 
regiment, re-iformed in column of companies, was 
the next instant up with the riflemen. There was 
no room to array the line, no time, for any thing but 
battle, every captain carried off liis <*ompany as 
an independent body, and joining as he could with 
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the ninety-fifth or fifty-second, the wholet pre.sented 
a mass of skirmishers, actinj^ in small parties and 
under no regular command, yet each confident in 
the courage and discipline of tho.se on his right 
and left ; and all regulating their movements by a 
common discretion and keeping together with sur- 
prising vigour. 

It is unnecessary to dc.scribe the first burst of 
French soldiers. It is well known with what 
gallantry the officers lead, with what vehemence 
the troops follow, and with what a storm of fire 
they wa.ste a field of battle. At this moment, with 
the advantage of ground and numbers, they were 
breaking over the edge of the ravine, their guns 
ranged along the summit, played hotly with grajie, 
and their hussars, gallojiing over the glacis of Al- 
meida, poured down the road, sabring every thing 
in their way. Ney, desirous that Montbrun should 
follow this movement with the whole of the French 
cavalry, and so cut off' the troops from tin* bridge, 
.sent five officers in succession to urge him on ; and, 
indeed, .so mixed were friends and eiuunies at the 
moment, that only a few gun.s of the fortress durst 
open, and no courage could have availed against 
such overwhelming numbers. But Montbrun en- 
joyed an independent command, and, as the attack 
was made without Massena’s knowledge, he would 
not stir. Then the British reginients, with singular 
intelligence and di.scipliue, extricated themselves 
from their perilous situation. Falling back slowly, 
and yet stopping and fighting whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, they made tlieir way through a 
rugged country tangled with vineyards, in despite 
of their enemies, who were so fierce and eager, 
that even the horsemen rode in amongst the en- 
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closures, striking' at the soldiers as they mounted 
the walls or scrambled over the rocks. 

As the retreating troops approached the river, 
they came upon a more open space ; but the left 
wing being harder pressed, and having the shortest 
distance, arrived while the bridge was still crowded 
and some of the right wing distant. Major 
M‘Leod, of the forty-third, seeing this, rallied 
four companies on a hill just in front of the 
passage, and was immediately joined by a party of 
the ninety-fifth ; and at the same time, two other 
companies were posted by brigade-major Rowan, 
on another hill hanking the road. These posts 
were maintained until the enemy, gathering in 
great numbers, made a second burst, when the 
companies fell back ; but at that moment the right 
wing of the fifty-second was seen marching towards 
the bridge, which was still crowded with the 
passing troops. M‘Leod, a very young man, but 
with a natural genius for war, immediately turned 
his horse round, called to llie troops to follow, 
and, taking ofi’ his cap, rodt; with a shout towards 
the enemy. The suddenness of the thing, and the 
distinguislud action of the man, produced the 
effect he designed ; a mob of soldiers rushed after 
him, checruig and charging as if a whole army 
had been at their backs, and the enemy’s skir- 
mishers, astonished at this unexpected movement, 
stopped short. Before they could recover from 
their surprise, th(^ fifty-second crossed the river, 
and M‘Leod, following at full speed, also gained 
the other side without a disaster. 

As the regiments passed the bridge, they planted 
themselves in loose order on the side of the moun- 
tain. The artillery drew up on the summit and 
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the cavalry were disposed in parties on the roads 
to the ri^ht, because two miles higher up tlie 
stream there were fords, and beyond them the 
bridge of Castello Bom ; and it was to be appre- 
hended that, while the sixth corps was in front, 
the reserves, and a division of the eighth corps, 
then on the Agueda, might pass at those j)laces 
and get between the division and Celerico. TIk^ 
river was, however, rising fast from th(' rains, and 
it was impossible to retreat farther. 

The French skirmishers, swarming on the rigid 
hank, opened a biting fire, whielj -was re.tnna'd as 
bitterly ; tiic artillery on botli sities played aeross 
tlie ravine, the sounds wore repeated by nnmia r- 
less echoes, and the smokt;, rising slowly, resolved 
itself into an immense arch, spanning the whole' 
chasm, and sjjarkling with tlu,‘ wliirling fn/.es of 
tljc dying shells. The enemy gatluired fast and 
thickly. Ids columns were' discovert'd fnrndng be- 
hind the Idgli rocks, and a dragoon was se.en to 
try the depth of thc^ stream above, but two shots 
from the fifty-second killed horse and man, and 
the carcasses, fioating betwc'cn tin' hostih' bands, 
sliowed that the river was impassable. The mono- 
tonous tones of a French drum were, then hearth 
The next instant, the head of a nol)le column dar- 
kened the long narrow bridgt', a drummer and 
an officer in a splendid uniform, iea]U!d forward 
together, and tin; whole iush('d on with loml 
cries. The deipth of the ravine at first ilet'cived 
the English soldiers' aim, and t.w()-thirds of the 
])as.sage was won er<^ a shot had brought tiown an 
enemy ; yet a few paces onwanls the lint; of d(;ath 
was traced, and the whole of the leading French 
section fell as one man! Still the. galh.int column 
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presmu forward, but no ilpot could pass that chap. 
terrible line ; the killed and wounded rolled to- 
gether, until the heap rose nearly even with the 
parapet, and the living mass behind melted away 
rather than gave back. 

The shouts of the British now rose loudly, but 
they were • confidently answered, and, in half an 
liour, a second column, more numerous than the 
first, again crowded the bridge. This time, how- 
ever, the range was bcitter judged, and ere half 
the distance was won, the multitude was again 
torn, shattered, dispensed, and slain ; ten or twelve 
meti only succectled in crossing, and took shelter 
under the rocks at the brink of the river. The 
skirmishing was then renewed, and a French sur- 
geon coining down to the very foot of the bridge, 
mm’ely waved his handkerchief and commenced 
dressing the wounded under the hottest fire ; nor 
was this touching appeal unheeded, every musket 
turned from him, although his still undaunted 
eountrynum wt*re preparing for a third attempt. 

The impossibility of forcing the passage was, how- 
ever, bijcome too apparent, and this last eflibrt, 
made, with feebler numbers and less energy, failed 
almost as soon as it commenced. 

Nevertheless, the combat was unnecessarily con- 
tinued. By the French, as a point of honour, to 
cover the escape of those who had passed the 
bridge. By the English, from ignorance of their 
object! One of the enemy’s guns was dismantled, 
a powder-magazine blew up, and many continued 
to fall on both sides until about four o'clock, when 
a heavy rain causing a momentary cessation of fire, 
the men amongst the rocks returned, unmolested, 
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to their own party, the fight ceased, and Graw- 
furd retired behind the Pinhel river. Forty-four 
Portuguese, two hundred and seventy -two British, 
including twenty-eight officers, were killed, wound- 
ed, or taken, and it was at first supposed that 
lieutenant Dawson and half a company of the fifty- 
second, which had been po.sted in the unfinished 
tower, were also captured ; but that officer kept 
close until the evening, and then, with great intel- 
ligence, passed all the enemy's posts, and, crossing 
the Coa at a ford, rejoined his regiment. 

In this action the French lost above a thonsand 
men, the slaughter at the bridge was fearful to 
behold ; but Ma.ssena claimed to have taktai two 
pieces of artillery, and it was true, for the guns 
intended to arm tlie nnfinislied tower, near Almeida, 
Were lying dismounted at the foot of the building. 
They, however, belonged to the garrison of Almeida, 
not to the light division. That they were not mount- 
ed and the tower garrisoned was certainly a great 
negligence; the enemy’s cavalry could not other%vise 
have fallen so dangerously on the left of the })osi- 
tion, and the after-investment of Almeida would 
have been retarded. In other respects, the governor, 
severely censured by Crawfurd, at the time, for not 
opening his fire sooner and more vigorously, was un- 
blameable ; the whole affair had been so mis-managed 
by the general himself, that friends and enemie.s 
were mingled together from the first, and the 8hot.s 
from the fortress would have killed both. 

During the fight, general Picton came up alone 
from Pinhel, Crawfurd desired the support of the 
third division, it was refused, and, excited by 
some previous disputes, the generals separated 
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afte/^ a sharp altercation. Picton was decidedly chap. 

wrong, because Crawford’s situation was one of 

extreme danger ; he could not retire, and Massena ju'y" 
might undoubtedly have thrown his reserves, by 
the bridge of Gastello Bom, upon the right Hank 
of the division, and destroyed it between the Coa 
and the Pinhel rivers. Picton and Crawfurd were, 
however, not formed by nature to act cordially toge- 
ther. The stern countenance, robust frame, satur- 
nine complexion, caustic speech, and austere de- 
nieanour of the first, promised little sympathy with 
the short thick figure, dark Hashing eyes, quick 
movements, and fiery temper of the second ; nor, 
did they often meet without a quarrel. Never- 
theless, they had many points of resemblance 
in their characters and fortunes. Both were incli- 
ned to harshness, and rigid in command ; both 
prone to disobedience, yet exacting entire submis- 
sion from interiors ; and they were alike ambitious 
and craving of gloiy. Tluw botli possessed decided 
military talents, were enterprising and intrepid ; 
yet neither were remarkable for skill in handling 
troops under fire. This, also, they had in common, 
that both, after distinguished services, perished in 
arms, fighting gallantly, and being celebrated as 
generals of division while living, have, since their 
death, been injudiciously spoken of, as rivalling 
their great leader in war. 

That they were officers of mark and pretension is 
nnque.stionable, and Crawfurd more so than Picton, 
because the ‘latter never had a separate command, 
and his opportunities were necessarily more circum- 
scribed ;• but to compare either to the duke of 
Wellington displays ignorance of the men and of 
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the art they professed. If they had even compre- 
hended the profound military and political combi- 
nations he was then conducting, the one would have 
carefully avoided fighting on the Coa, and the 
other, far from refusing, would have eagerly prof- 
fered his support. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Du KING tlic siej^c of Ciudad Rodrigo, an ex- 
]>editioii sailing from Coruna, under Porlier, seized 
Santona, and dismantled that and other points on 
the coast. At the same time Main, coming down 
from the Gallieian mountains, menaced Astorg-a, 
and a detachment of his army, under Toboado 
Gil, occupied I^uebla de Senabria, acting in concert 
with Silveira. Main’s movements could not be 
well opposed by either Kellcrman or Serras, during 
the sitjge, because the former had a strong detach- 
ment in Banos, and the troops of the latter were 
spread over too great an extent of ground ; but, when 
the place fell, the eighth corps, being detached 
beyond the Tonnes, to gather provisions, enabled 
Serras to act against the Gallicians. The latter 
were then driven into the mountains, and Toboado 
Gil, removing his stores from Puebla Senabria, 
drew closer to Silveira, in expectation of an attack ; 
btit Serras, only placing a Swiss battalion and sixty 
dragoons at Puebla, fell back to Zamora, and the 
eighth corps reoccuj>ied the country between the 
Tormes and the Agueda. 

Meanwhile Bonet defeated the Spaniards at Sales, 
and entered Castropol, on the frontier of Gallicia, but 
returned to Oviedo, on hearing of the expedition 
to Santona. The Spaniards then rc-embarked for 
Coruna, the project of a larger armament, to be 
<lirected against Santander itself, was adopted, and 
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Malii affirmed that, if more arms and ammunition 
. were sent to him from England, he would clear the 
plains of Leon, as far as the Esla river. His de- 
mands were complied with ; sir Home Popham was 
appointed to superintend the naval Expeditions 
against the coast of the Asturias and Biscay, and a 
serious interruption of the French communications 
was planned, but never realised. 

General Reynier now passed the Tagus with 
the second corps, but it appears that this move- 
ment should have been executed in .Tune, for 
boats were collectc'd at Barca de Alc;onete, in the 
middle of that month; and the French only waited 
for a detachment from Andalusia, when Alendizabel, 
taking the road of Zafra, attacked that detachment, 
at Los Santos, on the 23d, and Reynier imme- 
diately moved to its succour with one division of 
infantry and all his cavalry. At this period the 
insurrection caused by Lascy's expedition to the 
Ronda, had drawn all the troops of the fifth 
corps from Seville to that sid(', the duke of Arem- 
berg and general Rcmond had fallen back behind 
the river Tinto, and Copons had advanced to collect 
provisions on the Odiel. In this threatening state 
of affairs, instead of returning to Merida, Reynier 
endeavoured to surprise Imas, at Xeres de los 
Cavalleros, and failing in that, pushed across the 
Morena against Ballasteros, and the latter being at 
Campo Frio, beyond Aracena, and, ignorant that 
Imas had retreated, could only save himself by a 
hasty flight across the frontier of Portugal. Mean- 
while, Lascy being beaten in the Ronda, the fifth 
corps retired to Seville, D’Aremberg and Remond 
ro-occupied Huelva and Moguer, and Reynier, 
going back to Merida, resumed his design of pass- 
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ing tlie Tagus. His boats were still at Alconete, 
for the Spaniards had neglected this opportunity 
of destroying them ; but, as it was necessary to 
cover the operations both from Hill’s division which 
was concentrated at Campo Mayor, and from the 
Portuguese troops behind the Elga river, a strong 
rear guard was placed on the Salor to watch the 
former, and the French division at Banos advanced 
to Coria to awe the latter. Reynier then quitting 
Merida the lOth of July, marched, by Truxillo and 
Caceres, upon Alconete and Almaraz, and eifected 
the passage, his rear guard following on the 16th. 
This cautious operation saviu.1 him from an attack 
meditated by Hill, who had received orders to 
unite with Romana, and drive the second corps 
back, with a view to gatlier the harvest for the 
victualling of Hadajos and the other frontier for- 
tresses. The passage of the Tagus being thus 
effected by the Fr('nch, general Hill made a parallel 
movement, wliich, on his part, only required 
thirty-six hours; and meanwhile, lord Wellington 
assembled a reserves at Thomar, under the command 
of gineral Leith, consisting of eight thousand 
Portuguese and two thousand British infantry, just 
arriv(‘d from England. 

Reynit'r having reached Coria, detached a force, 
by Perales, upon Sabugal, but recalled it when he 
found that Hill, having crossed the Tagus by Vilha 
Velha, was at Gastello Branco on the 21st. The 
two generals then faced each other. Hill, joined 
by a strong body of Portuguese cavalry, under 
general Fane, encamped, with sixteen thousand 
men and eighteen guns, at Sarzedas, j\ist in front 
of the Sobreira Formosa; his advanced guard was in 
Gastello Brtjnco, his horsemen on the line of the 
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Pon^ul; and a brigade of Portuguese infantry was 
posted at Fundao, to keep up the communication with 
Guarda, and to cover the Estrada Nova. Behind 
Hill, Leith occupied the line of the Zezere, and thus 
twenty-six thousand men, besides the militia, were 
in observation between the Estrella and the Tagus. 

Reynier first made demonstrations on the side of 
Salvatierra, but being repulsed by some Portuguese 
cavalry, divided his forces between Penamacor and 
Zarza Mayor ; he also established a post of one hun- 
dred and fifty men on the left bank of the Tagus, near 
the mouth of the Rio Del Monte; and, by continual 
movements, rendered it doubtful, whether he meant 
to repass the Tagus, or to advance upon Sarzedas, 
or to join Massena. Meanwhile, Ballasteros re- 
turned to Aracena; Imas toXcres de los Cavalleros; 
O’Donnel entered Truxillo, and Carlos d'Espaha 
cut off the French post on the Rio del Monte. 
Romana was, however, soon obliged to concentrate 
his troops again, for Mortier was on the Guadal- 
quivir, with a view to re-enter Estremadura. Such 
was the situation of the armies in the beginning 
of August; but Massena, when assured that 
Reynier had crossed the Tagus, directed the 
sixth corps and the cavalry upon Almeida, which 
led, as we have seen, to the combat on the Coa, 
during which, Loison, imagining the governor to 
be a native, pressed him to desert the cause of the 
English: “ that vile people, whose ohjeet was to 
enslave the Portuguese."’ 

Lord Wellington’s situation was now critical. 
Ciudad Rodrigo furnished the French with a place 
of arms; they might disregard Almeida, and their 
tardy investment of it, viewed in conjunction with 
the great magazines collecting at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
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indicated an intention of so doing. Massena’s dis- ch^p, 
positions were such as rendered his true designs 
difficidt to be discovered. Tin; sixth corps and July, 
the reserve cavalry were, indeed, around Almeida, 
but, by telegraphic intercourse with the garrison, it 
was known that the investment was not real, and the 
heads of the columns pointed towards Celerico. 
Loison’s advanced guard was in Pinhcl the day after 
Ci'awfurd's action; the second corps, divided be- 
tween Zar/.a Mayor and Penamacor, and with boats, 
near Alcantara, on the Tagus, menaced equally 
the line of that river and the line of theZezere; and 
it was as likely that Massena would join Reynier 
as that Reynier would join Massena. It was known 
by an intercepted letter, that Napoleon had ordered 
Reynier to invader by the line of Abrantes while 
the .Oth cor])s eriU'red the Alcmtejo, and Massena 
acted by the valley of the Mondego; but as Reynic'f 
was by the same letter placed under Massena's com- 
mand and that the 5th corps was not then in a 
condition to move against the Alemtejo, no certain 
notion of the enemy’s intention could be I’ormed.- 
The eighth corps and the divisions of Serras and 
Kellerman being between the Tormes and the Esla, 
might break into the northern provinces of Portugal, 
while the sixth and second corps should hold the 
allies in check, and this was undoubtedly the 
surest course; becaiise the taking of Oporto would 
have furnished many resources, stricken the natives 
with terror, dispersed the northern militia, opened 
the great coast-road to Lisbon, and enabled Massena 
to avoid all the difficult country about the Mondego. 

The English general must then have retired before 
the second and sixth corps, unless he attacked Ney; 
an unpromising measure, because of the enemy’s 
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Strength in horse: in fine, although Massena was 
dilatory, he had one hundred and sixteen thousand 
men and the initial operations in his power, and 
lord Wellington was obliged to wait upon his move- 
ments. 

The actual position of the allies was too ex- 
tended and too forward, yet to retire at once would 
have seemed timid ; hence lord Wellington remained 
quiet during the 25th, 26th, and 27th of July, 
although the enemy's posts were thickening on 
the Pinhel river. The 28th, the British cavalry 
advanced to Frexadas, and the infantry withdrew 
behind the Mondego, except the fourth division, 
which remained at Guarda. The light division 
occupied Celerico ; the other divisions were posted 
at Penhancos, Carapichina, and Fornos ; the Por- 
tuguese troops were a day’s march behind. Tlie 
sick and wounded men were transferred daily to the 
rear, and the line of retreat kept free from en- 
cumbrance. The enemy then made a demonstra- 
tion towards St. Joa de Pesquera, and defeated 
some militia at Fosboa, on the Douro, but finally 
retired across the Coa, and, alter a few skirmishes 
with the garrison on the 3rd of August, left the 
communication with Almeida again free. At the 
same time, a detachment of Reynier’s horse was 
encountered at Atalaya, ivcar Fuiidao, and beaten 
by the Portuguese cavalry and ordenan^a, with a 
loss of fifty killed or taken, after which the French 
withdrew from Penamacor. 

On the side of Gallicia, Kellerman advanced 
from Benevente to Castro Cootrijo, and detach- 
ments from Serras's division penetrated towards 
Monterey, ordering provisions for ten thousand 
men'on the road to Braganza. Silveira then marched 
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on Senabria, defeated a few of the enemy's cavalry 
there on the Gth ; invested the Swiss on the 7th ; 
and, on the lOtli, obliged them to capitulate at the 
moment when Serras, who had foolishly left them 
there and neglected to succour them in time, was 
tardily coming to tlieir relief. Five hundred men 
and an eagle were taken, and Silveira, who did not 
lose a man, thought of giving battle to Serras, 
but Beresford alarmed at such rashness sent him 
imperative orders to retreat ; an operation he per- 
formed by abandoning his rear guard, which was 
under the command of colonel J- Wilson, and 
which, being closely pressed, was saved by that 
olKcer under circumstances of such difficulty that 
he received the public thanks of the marshal. 

This advantage in the north was balanced by 
a disaster in Estremadura. The Spanish generals, 
never much disposed to respect lord Wellington's 
counsels, were now less so than before, from the 
discontent engendered by the fall of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. He had pressed upon Romana the 
policy of avoiding battles ; had procured per- 
mission that Campo Mayor should be given to 
him as a place of arms, with leave to retire into 
Portugal when overmatched by the enemy ; and 
he had shewn him that Hill's departure greatly 
augmented the necessity of caution. Nevertheless, 
Romana joined Ballasteros, and, as their united 
force amounted to eighteen thousand infantry and 
two thousand cavalry beside Partidas, the English 
general immediately foresaw that they would offer 
battle, be defeated, and lay open the whole frontier 
of the Alemtejo ; he, therefore, directed Hill to 
send Madden’s brigade of Portuguese cavalry to 
tlieir assistance. 
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BOOK Madden reached Campo Mayor the 14th, but 
. Romana s advanced guard under Mendizabel had 
Au^st defeated on the 11th at Benvenida, and 

having lost six hundred men, vras going to lay 
down its arms, when fortunately Carrera arrived 
with the Spanish cavalry and disengaged it ; the 
whole then retreated across' the Morena to Monte 
Captain Molin and Fresfenal, but the French pursued and 
dispatches, slew or took four hundred more. The following 
day Mortier entered Zafra, and Romana retired to 
Almendralojos. The enemy did not, however, press 
this advantage, because Lascy with three thousand 
men from Cadiz convoyed by Capt. Cockburn of 
the British navy, had landed near Mogucr and 
driven the duke of Aremberg towards Seville, while 
Copous drove Remond upon Zalamea ; and although 
the French soon rallied and obliged Lascy to re- 
enibark, Mortier was withdrawn towards the Mo- 
rena, and Romana again advanced to Zafra. This 
affair at Moguer was very conie-mptible, but the 
tumid nature of Cockburn's despatches on the oc- 
casion obtained for it a momentary celebrity. 

It would appear that Massena had been waiting 
for Mortier’s movements to devclope his own plans, 
for on the day that the latter entered Zafra, the 
sixth corps formally invested Almeida, and lord 
Wellington immediately bringing up the Portu- 
guese, recrossed the Mondego ; the British being at 
Pinhcl, Frexadas, and Guarda, and the Portuguese 
at Celerico, Govea, Melho, and Trancoso. In this 
situation, expecting a vigorous defepce from Al- 
meida, he had good hopes to delay the enemy for 
six weeks or two months, when the rains setting 
in would give him additional advantages in the 
defence .of the country. He had intended to keep 
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the light division on the Cabe»ja Negro overhang- :chap. 

ing the bridge of the Coa, and thus secure a com- ! — 

munication with the garrison, or force tlie French 
to invest the place with their whole army. Craw- 
furd’s rashness marred this plan, and he himself 
was so dispirited by the action on the 24th, that 
the commander-iu-chief did not think it prudent to 
renew the project- Yet Massena's tardiness and 
the small force with which he finally invested tlie 
place, led lord Wellington to think of assembling 
secretly a large and chosen body of men behind 
tlie Cabci^a Negro, with the view of suddenly 
forcing the bridge and the fords and taking tlie 
French battering train, or at least bringing off the 
garrison ; but wliile revolving this great stroke in 
his mind, an unexpected and terrible disaster bj’okc 
.'us measures. 


SlEfiL or AL-MKIDA- 


This fortress, although regularly (;onstrueted with 
six bastions, ravelins, an excellent ditch, and covered 
way, was extremely defective. The ramparts were 
too high for the glacis, and from some near ground, 
on the side of the attack, the bottom of the ditch 
might be seen. An old square castle, built on a 
mound in the centre of the town, contained three 
bomb proofs, the doors of which were not secure; 
and with the exception of some damp casements in 
one bastion, there was no other magazine for the 
powder. Colonel Cox was governor, and his gar- Coionoi 
nson composed of one regular and two militia »tivc. 
regiments, a body of artillery and a sipiadron of 
cavalry, anmunted to about four thousand men. 

V'OL. IJI. \ 
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the 18th, the trenches were begun under 
cover of a false attack, and in the morning of the 
2Gth (the second parallel being commenced) sixty- 
five pieces of artillery mounted in ten batteries 
opened at once. Many houses were soon in flames 
and the garrison was unable to extinguish them ; 
the counter fire was, however, briskly maintained, 
and little military damage was sustained. Towards 
evening the cannonade slackened on both sides ; 
but just after dark the ground suddenly trembled, 
the castle bursting into a thousand ^eccs, gave 
vent to a column of smoke and fire, and with a 
prodigious noise the whole town sunk into a shape- 
less ruin ! Treason or accident had caused the ma- 
gazines to explode, and the devastation was incre- 
dible. The ramparts were breached, the greatest 
part of the guns thrown into the ditch, five hun- 
dred people were struck dead on the instant, and 
only six houses left standing ; the stones throwrai 
out hurt forty of the besiegers in the trenches, and 
the surviving garrison, aghast at the horrid com- 
motion, disreggirdcd all exhortations to rally. Fear- 
ing that the enemy would take the opportunity to 
storm the ramparts, the governor beat to arms, 
and, running to the walls, with the help of an artil- 
lery officer, fired ofl' the few guns that remained ; 
but the French shells fell thickly all the night, and 
in the morning of the 27th, two officers appeared at 
the gates, with a letter from Massena, offering 
terms. 

Cox, sensible that further resistance was impossi- 
ble, still hoped that the army would -make a move- 
ment to relieve him, if he could impose upon the 
enemy for two or three days ; and he was in act 
ofrefusing the prince of Esling’s offer, when a mu- 
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tmy, headed openly by the lieutenant-governor, |||^ 
Bernardo Costa, and secretly By Jos6 Bareiros, the 
chief of artillery, who had been for some time in 
secret correspondence with the French, obliged him 
to yield. The remainder of the native officers dis- 
turbed by fear, or swayed by the influence of those 
two, were more willing to follow than to oppose their 
dishonourable proceedings, and Costa expressed 
his resolution to hoist the white flag. The governor 
seeing no remedy by force, endeavoured to procras- 
tinate, andf^)eing ignorant of Bareiros’ treason, sent 
him to the enemy with counter propositions. Ba- 
reiros immediately informed Massena of the true 
state; of garrison, and never returned ; and tlie final 
result was a surrender upon agreement that the 
militia should retire to their homes, and the regu- 
lars remain prisoners of war. 

While the treaty was pending and even after 
Uic signature of the articles, in the night of the 
27th, the French bombarded the place. This act, 
unjustifiable, and strange because Massena's aide- 
de-camp, colonel Pelet, was actually within the 
walls when the firing commenced, was excused, on 
the ground of an error in the transmission of orders ; 
it, however, lasted during the whole night, and Cox 
also asserts that the terms of the capitulation with 
respect to the militia were violated. Pelet indig- 
nantly denies this, affirming that when the garrison 
still amounting to three thousand men pt'i’ccived 
the mai*quis d’Alorna amongst the French generals, 
the greatest, part immediately demanded service, 
and formed a brigade under general Pamplona, and 
the truth of this account is confitined by two facts ; 
namely, that the arganil militia were sent in by 
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^^sena the next day, and the 24th Portugue^dik 
regiment did certainly take service with the enemy 
in a body. Yet, so easily are men’s minds moved 
by present circumstances, that the greater number 
deserted again, when they afterwards saw the allied 
armies. 

Bareiros, having joined the enemy, escaped 
punishment, but De Costa, being tried, was after- 
wards shot as a traitor, by the orders of marshal 
Beresford. His cowardice and mutiny merited 
this chastisement, yet the evidence oif which he 
was condemned was an explanatory letter, written 
to lord Liverpool by Cox, while a prisoner at 
Verdun. 

The explosion, the disappearance of the steeple, 
and cessation of fire, proclaimed the misfortune of 
Almeida in the allied camp, but the surrender was 
first ascertained by lord Wellington on the 20th, 
when, with a telescope, he observed many French 
officers on the glacis of the place. The army then 
withdrew to its former position behind the Mon- 
dego ; and while these things were passing on the 
Coa, the powder magazine in Albuquerque, being 
struck with lightning, also exploded and killed four 
hundred men. Reynier, after several demonstrations 
towards Castello Branco, in one of which he lost a 
squadron of horse, now suddenly reached Sabugal 
the 1st of September; and as the British piquets on the 
Pinhel were attacked the following day by the horse- 
men of the sixth corps, the enemy’s plans seemed 
to be ripe for execution. Lord Wellington therefore 
transferred bis quarters to Govea, withdrew his in- 
fantry behind Celerico, and fixed his cavalry at that 
place with posts of observation at Guarda and at 
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Trancoso. Reynier, however, suddenly* rctumedi^^to 
Zarza Mayor, and, throwing a bridge over the- 
Tagus at Alcantara, again involved the French pro- 
jects in obscurity. 

Massena experienced considerable difficulty in 
feeding his forces, and he seemed at first, either 
disinclined to commence the invasion or undecided 
as to the mode. Two months had elapsed since the 
surrender of Ciudad Rodrigo, Almeida had only 
resisted for ten days, the French army was still 
behind the Coa, and it would seem, by a second in- 
tercepted letter, dictated by Napoleon, in Septem- 
ber, that he expected further inaction: “Lord Wel- 
lington,” he observed to Massena, “ has only 
eighteen thousand men. Hill has only six thousand ; 
and it would be ridiculous to suppose that twenty- 
five thousand English can balance sixty thousand 
French, if the latter do not trifle, but fall boldly 
on after having well observed where the blow may be 
given. You have twelve thousand cavalry, and 
four times as much artillery as is necessary for 
Portugal. Leave six thousand cavalry and a pro- 
portion of guns between Ciudad Rodrigo, Alcantara, 
and Salamanca, and with the rest commence opera- 
tions. The emperor is too distant, and the positions 
of the enemy change too often, to direct how you 
should attack; but it is certain that the utmost 
force the English can muster, including the troops 
at Cadiz, will be twenty-eight thousand men.” 
This letter was accurate as to the numbers of the 
English army, but Napoleon was ignorant how 
strongly lord* Wellington was thrusting Portugal 
forward in the press. 

Massena had commenced the invasion before 
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tb^e instructions reached him ; and to understand 
his operations it is essential to have a clear idea 
of the country in which they were conducted. The 
advanced positions of the allies extended from Al- 
meida over the Sierra de Estrella, by Guarda to 
Fundao, Sarzedas, and Gastello Branco ; no enemy 
could penetrate that line unless by force, and a 
serious attack on any one point was to be the sig'nal 
for a gradual retreat of the whole, in concentric 
directions towards the Lines. But, if Guarda were 
evacuated, the enemy while menacing Celerico, 
could move either by Belmonte or Covilhao and 
separate general Hill from lord Wellington, the 
distance between those generals being twice as 
gi#it as the enemy’s perpendicular line ol‘ march 
would be. To balance this disadvantage, the road 
from Covilhao was broken up, a Portuguese brigade; 
was placed in Fundao, and general Leith's corps was 
stationed at Thomar, between two entrenched posi- 
tions, which formed thesecond temporary line of resis- 
tance. The first of those positions was behind the 
Zezcrc, extending from the Barca de Codies to the 
confluence of that river with the Tagus. The 
second behind the Alva, a .strong and swift stream 
descending from the Estrella and falling into the 
Mondego some miles above Coimbra. Both were 
strong, the rivers deep and difficult of access, and 
the Sierra de Murcella closely hugs the left bank 
of the Alva. 

During the spring and summer the Portuguese 
militia, now forming the second line on the Zezere 
under Leith, had been kept in winter quarters, 
although with danger to the defence of the coun- 
try ; but the destitute state, with respect to money, 
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in which the English ministers kept lord W cllington, 
prevented him from being able to bring these troops • 
into the held until the last moment. 

Hill’s line of retreat from Sarzedas to the Zezere, 
has been already noticed, and from that river to 
the Alvaj there was a military road constructed 
through the mountains to Espinhal. But the coun- 
try from Celerico to the Murcella, a distance of 
about sixty miles, is one long defile, lying between 
the Sierra Estrella and the Mondego ; and the ridge 
upon which Celerico stands, being a shoot from 
the Estrella, and encircled by a sweep of the 
Mondego, closes this defile in front. In like man- 
ner the Sierra Murcella, covered by the Alva river, 
closes it in the rear, and the intermediate pUrts 
arc but a succession of smaller streams and lower 
ridges. The principal road was repaired and 
joined to the road of Espinhal, and a branch was 
also carried acro.ss the Mondego to Coimbra. 
Thus an internal communication was established 
for the junction of all the corps. Nevertheless, 
between Celerico and the Alva, the country was 
not j)ermancntly tenable ; because, from Guarda 
and Covilhao, there Avere roads over the Estrella 
to Gouvea, Cea, and Gallices, towns in rear of 
Celerico ; and the enemy could also turn the 
whole tract by moving through Trancoso and Viseu, 
and so down the right bank of the Mondego to 
Coimbra. 

Lord Wellington keeping the head of his army 
one march behind Celerico, in observation of the 
routes over the Estrella, and his rear close to the 
Alva, was master of this line of retreat ; and as 
the Mondego was fordable in summer and bridged 
at several points, he could pass it by a fiank move- 
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ment in a few hours. Now the right bank was 
■ also one great defile, lying between the river and 
the Sierra de Alcoba or Caramula. This mountain 
stretching with some breaks from the Douro to 
Coimbra, separates the valley of the Mondego 
from the coast line ; and in approaching Coimbra it 
sends out a lofty transverse shoot, called the Sierra 
de Busaco, exactly in a line with the Sierra de 
Murcella, and barring the way on tlie right bank 
of the Mondego in the same manner that the latter 
Sierra bars it on the left bank. Moreover this 
route to Coimbra was the worst in Portugal, and 
crossed by several deep tributaries of the Mondego, 
the most considerable of which were the Criz and 
Da«. The Vouga, however, opened a passage 
througli the Alcoba near Viseu, and that way the 
French could gain the great road from Oporto, and 
so continue their movement upon Coimbra. 

Such being the ground on both sides of the 
Mondego, the weakest point was obviously towards 
the Estrella, and lord Wellington kept the mass of 
his forces there. Massena was ill-acquainted with 
the military features, and absolutely ignorant of 
the lines of Torres Vedras ; indeed, so secretly 
and circumspectly had those works been carried on, 
that only vague rumours of their existence reached 
the bulk of the English army. Nay, the Portu- 
guese government and the British envoy, although 
aware defensive works were constructing, knew not 
their nature, and imagined, until the last moment, that 
the entrenchments immediately round Lisbon were 
the lines ! Many British officers laughed at the notion 
of remaining in Portugal, and the major part supposed 
the campaign on the frontier to be only a decent cloak 
to cover the shame of an embarkation. In England 
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the opposition asserted that lord Wellington would 
embark;, the Portuguese dreaded it; the French, 
army universally believed it; and the British mi- 
nisters seem to have entertained the same opinion, 
for at this time an officer of engineers arrived at 
Lisbon, whose instructions, received personally from 
lord Liverpool, were unknown to lord Wellington, 
and commenced thus : — “ As it is probable that the 
arviy will embark in September T 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THIRD INVASION OF PORTUGAL. 

Massena’s command, extended from the banks 
of the Tagus to the Bay of Biscay, from Almeida to 
Burgos ; and the number of his troops present under 
arms exceeded one hundred and ten thousand men. 
From these however must be deducted thirteen tliou- 
sand in the Asturias and province of Santander, four 
thousand in the government of Valladolid, eight 
thousand under Serras at Zamora and Benevente, 
and lastly, the reserve of Bayonne under general 
Drouet, nineteen thousand strong, Avhich, organized 
as a ninth corps entered Spain in August, and 
was replaced at Bayonne by si fresh reserve 
under general Cafl’arelli. Thus, tiic active army 
of invasion did not much exceed seventy thousand ; 
and as every man, combatant or non-combatant, 
is borne on the strength of a French army, not 
more than fifty-five tliousand infantry and about 
eight thousand horsemen were with the eagles. 
The ninth corps had, however, orders to follow the 
traces of the prince of Esling, and the void thus 
left at Burgos and Valladolid was supplied by six- 
teen thousand of the young guard. 

This arrangement shows how absurdly Napoleon < 
has been called a rash warrior, and one never think- 
ing of retreat. No man ever made bolder marches, 
but no man ever secured his base with more care. 
Here, he would not suffer any advance to fresh con- 
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quests until liis line of communication had been 
strengthened with three additional fortresses, — . 
namely, Astorga, Ciudad, and Almeida; and while 
he employed sixty-five thousand men in the inva- 
sion of Portugal, he kept more than eighty thou- 
sand in reserve. Thus, even the total loss of the 
army destined to make what is technically termed 
“ a point” upon Lisbon, would, as a mere military 
disaster, have scarcely shaken his hold of Spain. 

Massena’s instructions were to convert Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida into places of arms for the 
conquest of Portugal, and to move on both sides 
of the Tagus against Lisbon in the beginning ol' 
September. But eitlicr thinking his force too weak 
to act upon two lines at the same time, or trusting 
to the co-opcration ol‘ Soult’s army from Andalusia, 
he relinquished the Alemtcjo, looking only to the 
northern bank of the Tagus ; and hence, as the ex- 
perience of Juiiot's march in 1807, warned him oil' 
the Sobreira mountains, his views were confined 
to the three roads of Belmonte, Celerico, and 
Viseu. 

The strength of the positions about the Alva 
was known to him, as were also the measures taken 
to impede a descent from Covilhao to Espinhal ; 
but Alorna, Pamplona, and the other Portuguese 
in the French camp, with a singular ignorance, 
asserted that the road by Viseu and Coimbra was 
easy, and that no important position covered the 
latter town. The French general thus deceived re- 
solved suddenly to assemble all his forces, distri- 
bute thirteen days’ bread to the soldiers, and pour 
in one solid mass down the right bank of the Mon- 
dego, not doubting to reach Coimbra before general 
Hill could join lord Wellington. 
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In pursuance of this project the three corpa were 
-directed to concentrate on the 16th of September; 
Reynier's at Guarda, Ney’s, and the heavy cavalry^ 
at Ma^al da Chao, and Junot’s at l^inhel. By this 
disposition all three roads were alike menaced, and 
the allies being kept in suspense as to the ultimate 
object, Massena hoped to gain one march ; a great 
thing, seeing that from Coimbra he was not more 
than a hundred miles, whereas Hill’s distance from 
that town was longer. To cover the real object 
with more care, and to keep Hill as long as pos- 
sible at Sarzedas, the French general caused 
Guarda to be seized on the 12th, by a detachment, 
which withdrew again immediately, as if it were 
only a continuation of the former feints ; and mean- 
while Reynier, having first ascertained that Mortier 
was at Monasterio, threatening Estremadura, sud- 
denly destroyed tlie boat-bridge at Alcantara, and 
marched towards Sabugal. 

On the 13th the allies re-established their post 
at Guarda ; on the 15th, it was again driven away 
by a considerable mass of the enemy, and retired 
up the side of the Estrella ; at the same time the 
cavalry in front of Celerico was forced back in the 
centre, and the post at Trancoso chased towards 
Mongualde on the left. Lord Wellington then felt 
assured that the invasion was at last in serious 
progress ; and having ascertained, beyond a doubt, 
that the troops in Guarda were of Reynier’s corps, 
despatched his final orders for Hill and Leith to 
epneentrate on the Alva. 

On the 16th, Reynier descended from Guarda 
to the plains bordering the Mondego, and being 
there joined by the sixth corps and Montbrun's horse- 
men, ‘ the whole passed the river, and, pushing 
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through Celerico, drove back the cavalry posts of 
the allies to the village of Cortico ; but there the 
first German h^sars turning, overthrew the lead- 
ing squadrons, and made some prisoners. Near 
Cortico, the road branched off to the bridge of 
Fomos and to Gouvea, and a French brigade took 
the latter to cover the march of the main body 
which made for Fomos. This feint was however 
closely watched, for there is a custom, peculiar to the 
British army, of sending mounted officers, singly 
to observe the enemy’s motions ; and, such is their 
habit, they will penetrate througli the midst of his 
cantonments, cross the line of his movement, and 
hover, just out of musket-shot, for whole days, on 
the skirts of his columns, until they obtain a clear 
notion of the numbers and the true direction of his 
march. Colonel Waters, one of these exploring 
officers, being close on the left of Reynier’s troops 
during this day, reported their movements, and in 
the evejiing, leading some of the German cavalry 
behind the enemy, took several prisoners and the 
baggage of a general. 

As the French movements were now decided. 
Lord Wellington directed the first, third, and fourth 
divisions upon the Alva; witlidrow his heavy cavalry 
from the front ; and placed the light division at St. 
Romao, in the Estrella, to cover the head-quarters, 
which were transferred, that night, to Cea. 

The 17 th, the whole of the second and sixth corps 
were observed to pass the bridge of Fomos, and 
the advanced guard approached Mongualde, But 
the eighth corps still kept the road leading towards 
Oporto, for ten thousand militia of the northern 
provinces, forming the brigades of Trant, T. Wilson, 
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BOOK and Miller, had been collected upon the Douro to 

^ — harass the enemy’s right flank and rear ; and Tr^t,’ 

with about three thousand, was Rt Moimenta 

de Beira, in the defiles leading^pbough the hills 
to Lamego. The country between the Coa and 
Coimbra, on both sides of the Mondego, had been 
before laid waste, the mills were destroyed, the 
ordenan^a were in arms, and the helpless popula- 
tion bidden amongst the highest mountains. 

On the 18th, the French advanced guard reached 
the deserted city of Viscu. Pack’s Portuguese 
brigade immediately passed the Mondego at 
Fosdao, and took post beyond the Criz ; and ge- 
neral Pakenham, with a brigade of the first divi- 
sion, entered Coimbra, to protect it from the 
enemy’s scouting parties. On the 19th, captain 
Somers Cocks, a very gallant and zealous officer, 
commanding the cavalry post which had been 
driven from Guarda, came down from the Estrella, 
and following the enemy tli rough Celerico, ascer- 
tained that neither sick men nor stores were left 
behind ; hence it was evident that Massena, re- 
linquishing his communications, had thrown his 
cavalry, infantry, artillery, pares, baggage and 
hospital waggons, in one mass, upon the worst road 
in Portugal. 

The allies were now in motion to cross the 
Mondego, when a false report, that the enemy 
was again on the left bank, arrested the general 
movement. The next day, the truth being known, 
the third, fourth, and light divisions, and the Bri- 
tish cavalry passed the river at Pena Cova, Olivarez, 
and other places ; the light division moved to Mor- 
tagao in support of Pack ; the third and fourth 
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entered the villages between the Sierra de Busaco chap. 
‘ 91 ^ Mortagac 
between the 1 
But the ei 

of the Vouga, and it was still doubtful whether 
Massena would not that way gain the maki 
road from Oporto to Coimbra ; general Spencer, 
with the first division, therefore, marched upon 
Milheada, and Trant was directed to join him by 
a march through San Pedro de Sul to Sardao. 
Meanwhile Leith arrived on the Alva, and general 
Hill was only one march behind ; for having 
discovered Reynier’s movements on the 12th, and 
at the same time, giitting intelligence that all the 
French boats on the Tagus had been destroyed ; he, 
with a ready decision, antici[)ating lord Wellington’s 
orders, directed his artillery by Thomar, and 
putting his troops in motion that evening, reached 
Espisnal on the 20th. There he was joined by 
general Lecor, who, with equal vigour and judge- 
ment, had brought the Portuguese brigade, by 
long marches, from Fundao. On the 21st, Hill 
arrived on the Alva, and pushed his cavalry in 
observation beyond that river. Thus the two corps 
of tlie allied army were united on the same day 
that the main body of the enemy entered Viseu ; 
and, although the French horsemen were on the 
Criz, the bridges had been destroyed by Pack ; 
and the project of surprising Coimbra was baffled. 

Neither had Massena failed to experience other 
evil consequences - from his false movement. He 
had been obliged to repair the road from day to 
day for his artillery, and it was still twenty miles 
from Viseu on the 19th. Trant, aware of this, 
formed the hardy project of destroying it. Quit- 


), and the horsemen occupied a plain 

i|A||^ivision and Pack’s brigade. ggj,®' 

gfiil^orps pointed towards the valley 
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i^K ting Moimenta dc Beira in the night, with ^ 

’ — squadron of cavalry, two thousand militia, and fiv^ 

guns, on the 20th, he surprised a p^trole of ten n!en, 
from whom he learnt that the convoy was at hand, 
and that Montbrun’s cavalry was close in the rear. 
Nevertheless, as the defiles were narrow, hechaiged 
the head of the escort, and took a hundred pri- 
soners and some baggage. The convoy then fell 
back, and Trant followed, the ways being so 
narrow that Montbrun could never come up to the 
front. At this time, a resolute attack would have 
thrown the French into utter confusion, but the mi- 
litia were unmanageable ; and the enemy, having 
at last rallied a few men, and repulsed the Portu- 
guese cavalry, with a loss of twelve troopers, tlie 
whole got into disorder, wherefore Trant, seeing no- 
thing more was to be effected, returned to Moimenta 
de Beira, and from thence marched to Lamego with 
his prisoners. The French, ignorant of the number 
and quality of their assailants, still fell back, and 
did not finally reach Viseu until the 23d, by which, 
Massena lost two most important days. 

While these events were passing in the valley of 
Mondego, a small expedition from Cadiz again 
landed at Moguer, to aid Copons in collecting 
provisions on the Tinto. It was, however, quickly 
obliged to reimbark, and Copons was defeated by 
general Remond, with the loss of three hundred 
men on the 15th. Meanwhile, Romana attacked the 
French posts near Monasterio, pushing his cavalry 
towards Seville, whereupon Soult sent the fif th corps 
against him, and he retired, but was beaten at Fuente 
de Canto on the same day that Copons had been 
defeated on the Tinto. The pursuit was . continued 
to Fuente del Maestre; and the whole army wjas 
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ii,|ike to disperse in flight, whon Madden’s Portu- 

gTiese cavalry came up, and, charging the pursuers 1 — 

wifti signal gallantry, overthrew the leading 
squadrons, recovered some prisoners, and gained 
time for the Spaniards to rally. Nevertheless, the 
French entered Zafra, and Romana retreated, by 
Almendralejo and Merida, to Montijo, on the 18th, 
throwing a garrison into Olivenza, and three batta- 
lions into Badajos. Being, however, sensible that the 
latter place was in no condition to resist a serious 
attack, he directed the Junta to repair to Valencia 
d’Alcantara, and took refuge himself at Elvas. 

Lord Wellington’s anticipations were thus realized 
and the Alemtejo laid open. Fortunately for the 
allies, Sebastiani was at this moment near Cartha- 
gena in pursuit of the Murcian army ; a fresh in- 
surrection had broken out in the mountains of Gre- 
nada, and the castles of Motril and Almunecar were 
taken. Copons also advanced to the Tin to, and all 
these calls upon Soult taking place at one time, he 
was unable to bring quite twelve thousand men to 
Zafra, a number inadequate to the invasion of 
the Alemtejo ; because several British regiments 
withdrawn from Cadiz, and others coming from 
England, had reached Lisbon about this period, 
and formed a reserve for the allies, of more than 
five thousand good troops. Wherefore the French 
returned to Ronquillo, the Spaniards again advanced 
to Xeres de los Cavalleros, and Aracena, and this 
dangerous crisis glided gently away. To under- 
stand its importance, it is necessary to shew how 
increasing political embarrassments had thwarted 
the original plan of the English general. 

The first vexatious interference of the Souza 
faction had been checked, but the loss of Almeida 
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BgOR fumished a favourable opportunity to renew their , 

clamorous hostility to the military proceedings^ 

Falsely asserting, that the provisions of that fortress 
had been carried away by the English commis- 
saries; and as falsely pretending that lord Wei* 
lington had promised to raise the siege, this party 
hypocritically assumed, that his expressions of 
sorrow for its fall were indications of an intention 
to remove by a splendid victory the public despon- 
dency. They vehemently insisted, also, on a de- 
fence of the frontier, inveighed against the de- 
Mr. stu- struction of the mills, endeavoured to force their 
^.Mss. own friends of the fidalgo faction on to the staff of 
marshal Beresford, that they might the more readily 
embarrass the operations ; and even proposed to 
Appendix, have the fleet and transports sent away from the 
sccuon II. Tagus ! Meanwhile, neglecting or delaying the 
measures agreed upon for laying waste the country, 
they protected the minor authorities when disobe- 
dient, refrained from punishing delinquents, and 
took eveiy occasion to mislead the public mind at 
the very moment when the enemy commenced the 
invasion. Nor was there wanting cither accident or 
indiscretion to increase the growing confusion. 

When Almeida fell, an officer of the guards writr 
ing to a friend at Oporto, indiscreetly asserted, that 
Massena was advancing in front with a hundred 
thousand French ; and that eighty thousand more 
were moving in rear of the allies upon Lisbon. 
This letter being made public, created such a panic 
amongst the English merchants, that one and all they 
applied for ships to carry their families and pro- 
perty away, and there arose sucli a tumult that 
Trant was obliged to quit his command for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the commotion. To dry this 
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source of mischief lord Wellington issued procla- 
mations ; and, in the orders of the day, declared that 
he would not seek to ascertain the author of this 
and similar letters, being assured that the feelings 
and sense of the officers would prevent any re- 
petition, of such hurtful conduct. 

To the regency he addressed himself in a 
more peremptory and severe manner ; he reproved 
them for the false colouring given to his commu- 
nications ; and informed them that he would never 
“ permit public clamour and panic to induce him to 
change, in the smallest degree, a system and plan of 
operation which he had adopted after mature consi- 
deration, and which daily experience proved to be 
the only one likely to produce a good end” This re- 
monstrance only increased the virulence of his op- 
ponents ; and such was their conduct, that, before 
lord Wellington reached Busaco, he was obliged 
to tell them, “ their miserable intrigues must 
cease or he would advise his own government to with- 
draw the British army” 

Meanwhile their proceedings had been so mis- 
chievously successful, that the country between the 
Mondego, the Tagus, and the Lines, still contained 
provisions sufficient for the French during the ensu- 
ing winter ; and the people were alike unprepared to 
expect an enemy or to attempt a removal of their 
property. 

Lord Wellington could but choose then, between 
stopping the invaders on the Mondego, or wasting 
the country by force as he retreated. But what 
an act the last ! His hopes depended upon the 
degree of moral strength he was enabled to call 
forth ; and he would have had to retire with a mixed 
force before a powerful army and an eminent com- 
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mender, his rear gfuard engt^ed, and his advance 
■ driving miserable multitudes before it to the capital. 
Sept, where nothing was prepared to save them from 
famine ; but where the violent and powerful faction 
in the regency was ready to misrepresent every pro- 
ceeding, and inflame the people’s minds : and this, 
when the court of Rio Janeiro was discontented, 
and the English ministers, as I shall have occasion 
to shew, panic-stricken by the desponding letters of 
some general officers about the commandcr-in- 
chief ! It was evidently necessary to fight, although 
Massena had seventy thousand veterans, and lord 
Wellington could only bring about fifty thousand 
men into line, more than half of which were un- 
tried soldiers. 

The consequences of such a battle were not, how- 
ever, to be estimated by the result on the field. The 
French general might indeed gain every thing by a 
victory ; but, if defeated, his powerful cavalry and 
the superior composition and experience of his army 
would prevent it from being very injurious ; or a 
serious check might induce him to turn his attention 
from Coimbra towards Oporto, contenting himself 
with the capture of that city, and the reduction of the 
northern provinces, until more formidable prepara- 
tions should enable him to renew his first design. 
Nor could the time thus gained by the allies be as 
profitably employed in the defence. The French 
could be reinforced to any amount, whereas the Eng- 
lish general’s resources could not be much improved ; 
and it was very doubtful if either England or Portu- 
gal would longer endure the war, without some pal- 
pable advantage to balance the miseiy and the 
exjiense. 

Such was the state of aflairs, when the allies 
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passed to the right bank of the Mondego with a view chap. 
to fight the battle thus forced upon their general. - 
While the French remained concentrated at Viseu, the 
first division, under Spencer, was held at Milheada in 
observation of the great road from Oporto ; the light 
division at Mortagao watching the road from Viseu ; 
and the remainder of the army was in reserve ready 
to move to cither side. But when the French ad- 
vanced guard had repaired the bridges over the Criz, 
and pas.sed that river, lord Wellington recalled the 
first division, and fixed upon the Sierra de Busaco 
for his position of battle. 

This mountain, about eight miles in length, abuts 
to the right on the Mondego, and on the left is con- 
nected with the Sierra de Carainiila by a hilly 
rugged country, impervious to the march of an 
army. A road along the crest of Busaco afforded an 
easy communication; and at Pena Cova, just behind 
the right hand extremity, a ford in the Mondego 
permitted the troops to pass in a few hours to the 
Murcella ridge, behind the Alva. The face of Bu- 
saco was steep, rough, and fit for defence. The 
artillery of the allies fixed on certain points, could 
play along the front freely, and there was some 
ground on the summit suitable for a small body of 
cavalry. But neither guns nor horsemen of the 
enemy had a fair field, their infantry were to con- 
tend with every difficulty, and the approach to the 
position was also unfavourable to an attacking army. 

After passing the Criz, a table-land permitted 
Massena to march, in a wide order of battle, to 
Mortagao, but then a succession of ascending 
ridges led to the Sierra Busaco, which was sepa- 
rated from the last by a chasm, so profound, that 
the naked eye could hardly distinguish the move- ' 
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ment of troops in the bottom, yet in parts so 
.narrow that twelve-pounders could range to the 
salient points on the opposite side. From Mortagao 
four roads conducted to Coimbra. The first, un- 
frequented and narrow, crossed the Caramula to 
Boyalva, a village situated on the western slope of 
that sierra, and from thence led to Sardao and 
Milheada. The other roads, penetrating through 
the rough ground in front, passed over the Sierra 
de Busaco ; one by a large convent on the right 
hand of the highest point of the ridge ; a second 
on the left hand of this culminating point, by a 
village called St. Antonio de Cantara ; and a third, 
which was a branch from the second, followed the 
Mondego to Pena Cova. 

When this formidable position was chosen, some 
officers expressed their fears that Massena u'ould 
not assail it. “ Bwt, ij" he does, I shall beat him^ 
was the reply of the English general. He was well 
assured that the prince would attack ; for his ad- 
vanced guard was already over the Criz, the second 
and sixth corps were in mass on the other side of 
that river ; and it was improbable that so celebrated 
a commander would, at the mere sight of a strong 
position, make a retrograde movement, change all 
his dispositions, and adopt a new line of operations 
by the Vouga, which would be exposed also to the 
militia under Baccellar. Massena was, indeed, only 
anxious for a battle, and, being still under the in- 
fluence of Aloma’s and Pamplona’s false reports, as 
to the nature of the country in his front, never 
doubted that the allies would retire before him. 
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General Pack, on the 22d, destroyed the 
bridges over the Criz, and fell back upon the light • 
division ; but, the 23d, the enemy re-established 
the communications, passed the river, and obliged 
the British horse to quit the plain, and take to the 
hills behind Mortagao. Three squadrons of light 
and one regiment of heavy cavalry were retained 
there by lord Wellington ; but the rest he sent over 
the Sierra de Busaco to the low country about 
Milheada, whence he recalled Spencer, and at the 
same time caused the third and fourth divisions to 
take their ground on the position, the former at 
St. Antonio de Cantara, the latter at the convent. 
The light division falling back only a league, then 
encamped in a pine wood, where happened one of 
those extraordinary panics that, in ancient times, 
were attributed to the influence of a hostile god. 
No enemy was near, no alarm was given, yet sud- 
denly the troops, as if seized with a phrenzy, started 
from sleep and dispersed in every direction nor 
WRs there any possibility of allaying this strange 
terror, until some persons called out that the enemy’s 
cavalry were amongst them, when the soldiers me- 
chanically run together in masses, and the illusion 
W{^s instantly dissipated. 

The 24th, the enemy skirmished with the picquets 
in front of Mortagao, the light division, retiring 
four miles, occupied very strong ground, and, in 
the evening, some of the enemy’s cavalry approach- 
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BOOK ing too close, were charged by a squadron of the 

! fourteenth dragoons, and overthrown, with the loss 

of twenty or thirty men. 

Early on the 25th, Crawfurd moved down from 
his strong post to the front, and appeared somewhat 
disposed to renew the scene at the Coa. The 
enemy’s cavalry were gathering in front, and the 
heads of three infantry columns were plainly descried 
on the table-land above Mortagao, coming on a- 
breast, and with a most impetuous pace, wliile heavy 
clouds of dust, rising and loading the atmosphere 
for miles behind, showed that the whole French 
army had passed the Criz, and was in full march 
to attack. The cavalry skirmishers were already 
exchanging pistol-shots, when lord Wellington, ar- 
riving, ordered the division to retire, and, taking 
the personal direction, covered the retreat with the 
fifty-second and ninety-fifth, the cavalry, and Ross's 
troop of horse-artillery. Nor was there a moment to 
lose, for the enemy, with incredible rapidity, brought 
up both infantry and guns, and fell on so briskly, 
that all the skill of the general and the readiness of 
the excellent troops composing the rear guard, could 
scarcely prevent the division from being dangerously 
engaged. Howbeit, a series of rapid and beautiful 
movements, a sharp cannonade, and an hour’s march, 
brought everything back, in good order, to the 
great position; but, almost at the same moment, 
the opposite ridge was crowned by the masses of 
the sixth corps, the French batteries opened as 
the English troops mounted the steep ascent on 
which the convent was situated, and R'eynier, taking 
the left hand route, along which a Portuguese bat- 
talion had retired, also arrived at St Antonio de 
Cantara, in front of the third division. Before three 
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o’clock, forty thousand French infantry were em- 
battled on the two points, and the sharp musketry . 
of the skirmishers arose from the dark-wooded 
chasms beneath. 

Ney, whose military glance was magical, per- 
ceived in an instant that the position, a crested not 
a table mountain, could not hide any strong reserve, 
that it was scarcely half occupied, and that great 
part of the allied troops were moving from one 
place to another, with that sort of confusion which 
generally attends the first taking up of unknown 
ground. He therefore desired to make an early and 
powerful attack ; but the prince of Esling was at 
Mortagao, ten miles in the rear, and an aide-de- 
camp, despatched to inform him of the state of 
affairs, after attending two hours for an audience, 
was (as I have been informed) told, that everything 
must await Mtrssena’s arrival. Thus a most favour- 
able opportunity was lost ; for the first division of 
the allies, although close at hand, was not upon the 
ridge, Leith’s troops, now called the fifth division, 
were in the act of passing the Mondego, and Hill 
was still behind the Alva. Scarcely twenty-five 
thousand men were actually in line, and there were 
great intervals between the divisions. 

Reynier coincided with Ney, and they wrote in 
concert to Massena, on the 26 th, intimating their 
joint desire to attack. The prince of Esling, how- 
ever, did not reach the field until twelve o’clock. 
He brought with him the eighth corps, with which, 
and the cavalry, he formed a reserve connecting the 
sixth and second corps, and then sending out his 
skirmishers along the whole front, proceeded care- 
fully to examine .the position from left to right. 

But the situation of the allies was now greatly 
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changed. Hill’s corps, having crossed the Mon> 
. dego, was posted athwart the road leading over the 
Sierra to Pena Cova ; on his left Leith prolonged 
the line of defence, having the Lusitanian legion 
in reserve; Picton, with the third division, sup- 
ported by Champlemond’s Portuguese brigade, was 
next to Leith ; and Spencer, with the first division, 
occupied the highest part of the ridge, being be- 
tween Picton and the convent. The fourth division 
closed the extreme left, covering a path leading to 
Milheada, where the cavalry held the flat country, 
one heavy regiment only being kept in reserve on 
the summit of the Sierra. Pack’s brigade and some 
other Portuguese troops formed a sort of advanced 
guard to the first division, being posted half way 
down the mountain. On their left, the light di- 
vision, supported by a German brigade, occupied a 
tongue of land jutting out nearly half a mile in 
front of, and lower than the convent, the space 
between being scooped like the hollow of a wave 
before it breaks. Along the whole of the front, 
skirmishers were thrown out on the mountain side, 
and about fifty pieces of artillery were disposed 
upon the salient points. 

Ney was averse to attack after the delay which 
had taken place, but Massena resolved to attempt 
carrying the position. Reynier thought that he had 
only to deal with a rear-guard of the allies ; and 
the prince, whether partaking of this error, or con- 
fident in the valour of his army, directed the second 
and sixth corps to fall on the next day, each to its 
own front, while the eighth corps, the cavalry, 
and the artillery remained in reserve. To facilitate 
the attack, the light troops, dropping, by twos and 
thre^, into the lowest parts of the valley, ';dndea' 
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voured, in the evening, to steal up the wooded cbap. 
dells and hollows, and to establish themselves un- - 
seen close to the picquets of the light division. 

Some companies of rifle corps and ca^adores check- 
ed this proceeding, but similar attempts made with 
more or less success at different points of the position, 
seemed to indicate a night attack, and excited all the 
vigilance of the troops. Yet, were it otherwise, 
none but veterans, tired of war, could have slept, 
for the weather was calm and fine, and the dark 
mountain masses, rising on either side, were crown- 
ed with innumerable fires, around which more than 
a hundred thousand brave men were gathered. 


BATTLE OF BUSACO. 

Before day-break on the 27th, the French formed 
five columns of attack ; three under Ney, opposite 
to the convent, and two under Reynier, at St. 
Antonio de Cantara these points being about three 
miles asunder. Reynier’s troops had comparatively 
easier ground before them, and were in the midst of 
the picquets and skirmishers of the third division 
almost as soon as they could be perceived to be 
in movement. The allies resisted vigorously, and 
six guns played along the ascent with grape, but 
in dess than half an hour the French were close 
upon the summit; so swiftly and with such astonish- 
ing power and resolution did they scale the moun- 
tain, overthrowing every thing that opposed their 
progress. The right of the third division was 
forced back ; the eighth Portuguese regiment was 
broken to pieces, and the hostile masses gained of 
the highest part of the crest, just between the third 
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and the fifth divisions. The leading battalions 
-immediately established themselves amongst the 
crowning rocks, and a confused mass wheeled to 
the right, intending to sweep the summit of the 
sierra ; but at that moment lord Wellington caused 
two guns to open with grape upon their flank, a 
heavy musketry was still poured into their front, 
and in a little time, the forty-fifth and the eighty- 
eighth regiments charged so furiously that even 
fresh men could not have withstood them. The 
French, quite spent with their previous efforts, 
only opened a straggling fire, and both parties, min- 
gling together, went down the mountain side with 
a mighty clamour and confusion. The dead and 
dying strewed the way even to the bottom of the 
valley. 

Meanwhile the French who first gained the 
crest had re-formed their ranks with the right 
resting upon a precipice overhanging the reverse 
side of the Sierra ; thus the position was in fact 
gained, if any reserve had been at hand, for the 
greatest part of the third division, British and 
Portuguese, were fully engaged, and a misty 
cloud capped the summit, so that the enemy, thus 
ensconced amongst the rocks, could not be seen, 
except by general Leith. That officer had put his 
first brigade in motion to his own left as soon as he 
perceived the vigorous impression made on the 
third division, and he was now coming on rapidly ; 
but he had two miles of rugged ground to pass in 
a narrow column before he could mingle in the 
fight. Keeping the royals in reserve, he directed 
the thirty-eighth to turn the right of the French, and 
as the precipice prevented this, colonel Cameron, of 
the ninth, who had been informed by a staff-officer 
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of the critical state of affairs, formed his regiment 
in line under a violent fire, and, without returning . 
a single shot, ran in upon and drove the grenadiers 
from the rocks with irresistible bravery, plying 
them with a destructive musketry as long as they 
could be reached ; and yet with excellent discipline 
refraining from pursuit, lest the crest of the position 
should be again lost, for the mountain was so rug- 
ged that it was impossible to judge clearly of the 
general state of the action. The victory was, how- 
ever, secure. Hill’s corps edged in towards the 
scene of action ; Leith’s second brigade joined the 
first, and a great mass of fresh troops was thus 
concentrated, while Reynicr had neither reserves 
nor guns to restore the fight. 

Ney's attack had as little success. From the 
abutment of the mountain upon which the light 
division was stationed, the lowest parts of the 
valley could be discerned. The ascent was steeper 
and more difficult than where Reynicr had attacked, 
and Crawfurd, in a happy mood of command, had 
made masterly dispositions. The table-land be- 
tween him and the convent was sufficiently scooped 
to conceal the forty-third and fifty-second regi- 
ments, drawn up in line ; and a quarter of a mile 
behind them, but on higher ground and close to 
the convent, a brigade of German infantry ap- 
peared to be the only solid line of resistance on 
this part of the position. In front of the two 
British regiments, some rocks, overhanging the 
descent, furnished natural embrasures, in which the 
guns of the* division were placed, and the whole 
face of the hill was planted with the skirmishers 
of the rifle corps and of the two Portuguese ca^a- 
dore battalions. 
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While it was yet dark, a straggling musketry 
.was heard in the deep hollows separating the 
armies, and when the light broke, three divisions of 
the sixth corps were observed entering the woods 
below and throwing forward a profusion of skir- 
mishers ; soon afterwards Marchand’s division 
emerging from the hollow, took the main road, as 
if to turn the right of the light division, Loison’s 
made straight up the face of the mountain in front, 
and the third remained in reserve. 

General Simons brigade, which led Loison’s 
attack, ascended with a wonderful alacrity, and 
though the light troops plied it unceasingly with 
musketry, and the artillery bullets swept through 
it from the first to the last section, its order was 
never disturbed, nor its speed in the least abated. 
Ross’s guns vrere worked with incredible quickness, 
yet their range was palpably contracted every 
round, and the enemy’s shot came singing up in 
a sharper key, until the skirmishers, breathless and 
begrimed with powder, rushed over the edge of 
the ascent, the artillery suddenly drew back, >and 
the victorious cries of the French were heard 
within a few yards of the summit. Crawfurd, who 
standing alone on one of the rocks, had been in- 
tently watching the progress of this attack, then 
turned, and in a quick shrill tone desired the two 
regiments in reserve to charge ! the next moment 
a horrid shout startled the French colunui, and 
eighteen hundred British bayonets went sparkling 
over the brow of the hill. Yet so truly brave and 
hardy were the leaders of the enemy, that each 
man of the first section Raised his musket, and two 
officers and ten soldiers fell before them. Not a 
Frtochman had missed hiamark ! They conid do 
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no more ! The head of their column was violently chap. 

vir* 

overturned and driven upon the rear, both flanks, 
were lapped over by the English wings, and three 
terrible discharges at five yards’ distance completed 
the rout. In a few minutes a long trail of car- 
casses and broken arms indicated the line of je- 
treat. The main body of the British stood fast ; 
but several companies followed the pursuit down 
the mountain, until Ney moving forward his re- 
serve, and opening his guns from the opposite 
height killed some men, and thus warned the rest 
to recover their own ground. The German brigade 
then spread over the hill, and the light division 
resumed its original position. 

Loison shewed no disposition to renew the attack, 
but Marchand’s people, who had followed the main 
road, broke into several masses, gained a pine wood 
half-way up the mountain, and sent a cloud of their 
skirmishers against the highest part, at the very 
moment that Simon was defeated. Such, however, 
was the difficulty of ascending, that the Portuguese 
troops alone held the enemy in check, and half Ct See Notice 
mile higher up, Spencer shewed a line of the royal ginning of 
guards, which forbade any hope of success. From * '* ® ' 
the salient point of land occupied by the light divi- 
sion, Crawfurd’s artillery also took the main body 
of the French in the wood, in flank ; and Ney, who 
was there in person, after sustaining this murderous 
fire for an hour, relinquished the attack. The 
desultory fighting of the light troops then ceased, 
and before two o’clock Crawfurd having assented 
to a momentaiy truce, parties of both armies were 
mixed amicably together searching for the wounded 
men. 

Towards evening, however, « a French company 
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! — half-zhnsket shot of the light division, refused to 

Se^. which so incensed Crawfurd that, turning 

, twelve guns on the village, he overwhelmed it 
with bullets for half an hour. After paying the 
French captain this distinguished honour, the Eng- 
lish general, recovering his temper, sent a company 
of the forty-third down, which cleared the village 
. in a few minutes. Meanwhile an affecting incident, 
contrasting strongly with the savage character of 
the preceding events, added to the interest of the 
day. A poor orphan Portuguese girl, about seven- 
teen yeans of age, and very handsome, was seen com- 
ing down the mountain and driving an ass, loaded 
with all her property, through tin? midst of the 
French army. She had abandoned her dwelling in 
obedience to the proclamation; and now }>usscd 
over the field of battle with a childish sim])licity, 
totally unconscious of her perilous situation, and 
scarcely understanding which were the hostile aiid 
which the friendly troops, for no man on either side 
was so brutal as to molest her. 

In this battle of Busaco, the French after asto- 
nishing efforts of valour, were repulsed, in the 
manner to be expected from the strength of the 
ground, and the goodness of the solditu’s opposed 
to them ; and their loss, although prodigiously ex- 
aggerated at the time, was great. General Grain- 
d’orge and about eight hundred men were slain ; 
generals Foy and Merle wounded ; general Simon 
was made prisoner. The whole loss sustained may 
be estimated at four thousand five hundred men, 
while that of the allies did not exceed thirteen 
hundred, because the musketry and artillery of the 
latter were brought into full activity, whereas the 
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French sought to gain the day by resolutjpn and c h ap. 
audacity rather than by fire. 1- 

Massena now judged the position of Busaco 
impregnable, and to turn it by the Mondego im- 
possible, as the allies could pass that river quicker 
than himself ; but a peasant informed him of the 
road leading from Mortagao over the Caramula to 
Boyalva, and he resolved to turn lord Wellington’s 
left. To cover this movement the skirmishing was 
renewed with such vigour on the 28th, that a 
general battle was for some time expected. Yet 
an ostentatious display of men, the disappearance 
of baggage, and the throwing up of entrenchments 
on the hill covering the roads to Mortagao plainly 
indicated some other design. Howbeit, it was not 
until evening when the enemy’s masses in front 
being sensibly diminished, and his cavalry descried 
winding over the distant mountains, that the pro- 
ject became quite apparent. Hill then crossed the 
Mondego, and retired by Espinal upon Thomar, 
while the centre and left of the array defiled in the 
nig'ht by the other roads upon Milheada. In this 
manner Busaco was evacuated before the 29th ; the 
guns followed the convent road, and the light 
division furnished the rear-guard until they passed 
Fornos, where the open country enabled the cavalry 
to relieve them. 

Mas^bn’s scouts reached Boyalva in the evening 
of the 28th, and it has been erroneously assert^, 
that Trant’s absence from Sardao alone enabled the 
French general to execute his design. Trant was 
however at Sardao, four miles from Boyalva, before 
one o’clock on the 28th ; but having, through a 
mistake of Baccellar’s, marched from Lamego, by 
the circuitous roikte of .Oporto, instead of the di- 
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rect road through San Pedro do Sul, ho lost men 
from fatigue and desertion, and could bring only 
fifteen hundred militia into line. Hence his absence 
or presence could have produced no effect whatever, 
even though he had, as lord Wellington intended, 
been at Boyalva itself. Accordingly, the French 
cavalry, pushing between him and the British 
horse, on the 29th cut off one of his patroles, and 
the next morning drove him, with the loss of twenty 
men, behind the Vouga. 

When Massenas main body had cleared the de- 
files of Boyalva, it marched upon Coimbra, and 
the allies, crossing the Mondcgo at that city, com- 
menced the passage of the defiles leading upon 
Condexa and Pombal. The commissariat stores, 
which had been previously removed from Ilaiva dc 
Pena Cova to Figueras, were then embarked at 
Peniche; the light division and the cavalry remained 
on the right bank of the Mondcgo ; and Baccellar 
was directed to bring down all the militia of the 
northern provinces upon the Vouga. The foolish 
policy of the native government now became evident, 
notwithstanding the proclamations, and the urgent, 
and even menacing remonstrances of the English 
general, the Portuguese Regency had not wasted 
the country behind the Mondego. During the few 
days that the enemy was stopped at Busaco, only 
the richest inhabitants had quitted Coimbra, when 
the allied army retreated, that city was still popu- 
lous ; and when the approach of the enemy left no 
choice but to fly or to risk the punishment of death 
and infamy announced in the proclamation, so 
direful a scene of distress ensued that the most 
hardened of men could not behold, it without emo- 
tion. Mothers* with children of all ages, the sick, 
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the old, the bedridden, and even lunatics, went or * 

were carried forth, the most part, with little hope ■ 

and less help, to journey for days in company with Octoba. 
contending armies. Fortunately for this unhappy 
multitude, the weather was fine, and the roads firm, 
or the greatest number mtist have perished in the 
most deplorable manner. And, notMUthstanding all 
this mi.sery, the object was not gained : the people 
fled, but the provisions were left, and the mills were 
but partially and imperfectly mined. 

On the 1st of October, the outposts were attacked, 
and driven from the hills bounding the plain of 
Coimbra to the north. The French, on entering 
this plain, suffered some loss from a cannonade, and 
the Briti.*;]! cavalry was drawn up in line, but with 
no serious intention of fighting ; and was soon after 
withdrawn across tin; Mondego, yet .somewhat un- 
skilfully, for the French following briskly, cut 
down some men even in the middle of the river, and 
were only prevented from forcing the passage by a 
strong skirmish, in which fifty or sixty men fell. 

This scrambling affair obliged the light division 
to march hastily through the city, to gain the defiles 
of Condeixa, which commence at the end of the 
bridge ; all the inhabitants who had not before 
quitted the place then rushed out, each with what 
could be caught up in the hand, and driving before 
them a number of animals loaded with sick people 
or children. At the entrance to the bridge, the 
press was so great that the troops halted for a few 
moments, just under the prison ; the jailor had fled 
with the keys’; the prisoners, crowding to the win- 
dows, were endeavouring to tear down the bars 
with their hands, and even with their teeth, and 
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bellowing in the most frantic manner, while the 
. bitter lamentations of the multitude increased, and 
the pistol shots of the cavalry engaged at the ford 
below, were distinctly heard. 

Captain William Campbell, an officer of Craw- 
furd’s staff, burst the prison-doors, and released 
the wretched inmates, and the troops forced their 
way over the bridge; but at the other end, the 
up-hill road, passing between high rocks, was so 
crowded that no effort, even of the artillery, could 
make way. A troop of French dragoons crossed a 
ford, and hovering close upon the think, incrcjused 
the confusion ; and a single regiment of foot would 
have sufficed to destroy the division, wedged in, 
as it was, in a hollow way, and totally incapable 
of advancing, retreating, or breaking out on cither 
side. At last, some of the infantry opened a passage 
to the right, and, by great exertions, the road 
was cleared for the guns ; but it was not until 
after dusk that the division reached Condeixa, al- 
though the distance was less than eight mihis. 
Head-quarters were that night at Redinha, and the 
next day at Leiria. 

Hitherto the marches had been easy, the weather 
fine, and provisions abundant, nevertheless, the 
usual disorders of a retreat had already commenced. 
In Coimbra, a quantity of harness and intrenching 
tools were scattered in the streets ; at Leiria, the 
magazines were plundered by the troops and camp- 
followers ; at Condeixa, a magazine of tents, shoes, 
spirits, and salt meat was destroyed, or aban- 
doned to the enemy : and, while thef streets were 
flowing, ancle deep, with rum, the light division 
and Pack’s Portuguese brigade, at the distance of a 
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quarter of a mile, were obliged to slaughter their 
own bullocks, and received only half rations of 
liquor ! 

Lord Wellington arrested this growing disorder 
with a strong hand. Three men, taken in the fact 
at Leiria, were hanged on the spot, and some 
regiments, whose discipline was more tainted than 
others, were forbidden to enter a village. This 
vigorous exercise of command, aided by the fine 
weather and the enemy’s inactivity, restored order 
amongst the allies, while Massena’s conduct, the 
reverse of the Engli.sh general's, introduced the 
confusion of a retreat in the pursuing army. In 
Coimbra, the French general permitted such waste 
that in a few days, n'.sources were dissipated which 
under good arrangements, would liave supplied his 
troops for two months; and, during this licentious 
delay the advantage gained by his dangerous fiank 
march to Boyalva was lost. 


OHSIillVATIONS. 

1°. “ Attack vigor'omly, after having observed well 
where to strike." This simple, but profound ex- 
pression in Napoleon’s letter of service, forms the 
test by which the prince of Esling's operations 
should be judged. 

2”. The design of turning the strong ground 
behind Celerico, by the route of Viseu, reejuired 
close and rapid movements ; yet the French general 
did not quit Viseu, to march against Coimbra, until 
the tenth day after pa.ssing the Pinhel. This was 
not a “ AT vigorous attack," 

3°. Massena should have brought the allies to 
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action in a forward position ; and he might have 
- done so either when Almeida fell, or before that 
event, because the complement of mules for the 
service of the army not being then full, the com- 
missariat was dependent upon the country carts, 
and when the first retrograde movement took place 
from Alverca, the drivers fled with their animals, 
producing infinite confusion in the rear. The com- 
missary-general Kennedy contrived, indeed, to pro- 
cure fifteen hundred additional mules ; but, inter- 
mediately, a brisk advance of the enemy would 
have forced the English general to fight, or retire 
more hastily than would have beseemed his reputa- 
tion, or suited his political position. 

4®. If the prince of Esling had not been misled 
by Alorna and Pamplona, and the more readily that 
the estates of the latter were situated about Coim- 
bra, he would have judged that the line his adver- 
sary had studied for eight months, and now so care- 
fully and jealously guarded, was more likely to 
afford advantages, than the circuitous route by Viscu, 
which was comparatively neglected. The French 
general, ill acquainted with the scene, of action, but 
having the stronger and more moveable army, should 
have followed closely. 

A rapid pursuit, through Celerico, would have 
brought the French army on to the Alva before 
Hill or even Leith could have joined lord Wellington. 
The latter must then have fought with half his own 
army, or he must have retreattKl to the Lines. If 
he offered battle with so few troops, his position 
could be turned either by the right of left ; on the 
left, by the slopes of the Estrella; on the right by 
crossing the Mondego, for llusaco was too extensive 
to be occupied before Hill and Leith arrived. Now, 
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the road by Viseu bein^the longest and least practi- 
cable, demanded great diligence to compensate for 
the difficulties of the way ; and to gain Coimbra and 
force the allies to a battle before Hill arrived, were 
objects more readily to be attained by the left bank 
of the Mondego. The point where to strike was 
therefore not “ well considered y" and it is clear that 
Massena did not rightly estimate the greatness of 
his enterprise. 

5°. When the rocks of Busaco glittering with 
bayonets first rose on the prince of Esling’s view, 
two fresh questions were to be solved. Was he to 
attack or to turn that formidable post ? Or, avail- 
ing himself of his numerical strength and central 
situation, was he to keep the allies in check, seize 
Oporto, and neglect Lisbon until better combina- 
tions could be made ? The last question has been 
already discussed ; but, contrary to the general 
opinion, the attack upon Busaco appears to me 
faulty in the execution rather than in the concep- 
tion ; and the march by which that position was 
finally turned, a violation of the soundest princi- 
ples of war. In a purely military view, the En- 
glish general may be censured for not punishing his 
adversary’s rashness. 

With respect to the attack, sixty-five thousand 
French veterans had no reason to believe that fifty 
thousand mixed and inexperienced troops, distri- 
buted on a mountain more than eight miles long, 
were impregnably posted. It w'ould have been no 
overweening presumption in the French general to 
expect, that three corps well disposed, supported by 
a numerous artillery, and led on the first day, (as 
Ney desired,) might carry some part of the position, 
and it is an error, also, to suppose that guns could not 
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have been used : the light division were constantly 
_ within range, and thirty pieces of artillery employed 
on that point would have wonderfully aided the 
attack by the sixth corps. But when a general in 
chief remains ten miles from a field of battle, gives 
his adversary two days to settle in a position, makes 
his attacks without connection, and without artil- 
lery, and brings forward no reserves, success is im- 
possible even with the valiant soldiers Massena 
commanded. 

G". “ An army should always be in condition to 

fght." 

“ A general should never abandon one line of com- 
munication without establishing another.'' 

“ Flank marches within reach of an enemy are 
rash and injudicious. " 

These maxims of Napoleon, the greatest of all 
generals, have been illustrated by many examples; 
Senef, Kollin, Ht)sbach, the valky of tlie Brenta, 
Salamanca, attest their value. Now, Massc'iia vio- 
lated all three, by his march to Boyalva, and some 
})eculiar circumstances, or desperate crisis of afi’airs 
should be shewn, to warrant such a departure from 
general principles. Sir Joshua Reynolds, treating 
of another art says, “ gefiius begins where rules end." 
But here genius M'as dormant, and rules disregarded. 
Massena was not driven to a tlesperate game. 
The conrpiest of Oporto was open to him so was a 
march by Visou upon the Vouga, which, though 
demanding time, was safe ; in going by Boyalva, 
he threw his whole army into a single and narrow 
defile, within ten miles of an enemy in position ; 
and that also (as I have bec'ii informed by an 
officer of marshal Ney’s .stall) with much disorder: 
the baggage ami eomiuissariat, the wounded and 
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sick, the artillery, cavalry, and infantry, mixed 
together ; discord raging amongst the generals, con- . 
fusion amongst the soldiers, and in the night season 
when every difficulty is doubled. His “ army was 
noty then, in a condition to fight." He was making 
“ a flank march within reach of an enemy in posi- 
tion," and he M^as “ abandoning his line of commu- 
nication without havinif established another." 

7". Lord Wellington was within four hours march 
of cither end of the defih*, through wliich the French 
jjrmy was moving. He might have sent the first 
division and the cavalry (forming with Portxiguese 
regular troops, and Trant's militia, a mass of twelve 
or f()urte(?n thousand men) to Sardao, to head the 
French in the defile ; while the second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and light divisions, advancing by Martagao, 
a.ssailed their rear. That he did not do so, is to be 
attributed to his ])olitical jxosition. His mixed and 
inexperieiKM'd army was not easily handled ; war is 
full of mi.schanctis, and tlu' loss of a single brigade 
might liave caused the Knglisii government to aban- 
don the contest altogx'ther. JN cvertheless, his retreat 
was more critically dangerous than such an attack 
woidd have been, and in a military vii;w the battle 
of Busaco should not have been fought : it was 
extraneous to his original plan, it was forced upon 
him by events, and was in fine a political battle. 

8". Massena's march, being unopposed, was.sxic- 
cessful. The allied army could not cope with him 
in the open country between Busaco and the sea, 
where his cavalry would have had a fair field ; 
hence lord Wellington, reverting to his original 
plan, retreated by the Coimbra and Espinhal roads. 
But the prince of Esling was at Avelans de Cima 
and Milheadu on the 30tli ; the allied cavalry and 
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the light division being still on the right bank of 
. the Mondego, which was fordable in many places 
below Coimbra. Had the French general, directing 
his march through Tentugal, crossed at those fords, 
and pushed rapidly on to Leiria, by the route sir 
Arthur Wellesley followed, in 1808, against Junot, 
the communication with Lisbon would have been 
cut : terror and confusion would then have raged in 
the capital, the patriarch’s faction would have tri- 
umphed, and a dangerous battle must have been 
ris|ced before the Lines could be reached. 

9°. When the allies had gained Leiria, and 
secured their line of retreat, the fate of Portugal 
was still in the French general’s hands. If he had 
established a fresh base at Coimbra ; employed the 
ninth corps to seize Oporto ; secured his line of 
communication with that city and with Almeida by 
fortified posts ; and afterwards, extending his posi- 
tion by the left, attacked Abrantes, and given his 
hand to a corps sent by Soult from the south, not 
only would the campaign have been so far a 
successful one, but in no other manner could he 
have so effectually frustrated his adversary’s poli- 
tical and military projects. Lord Wellington 
dreaded such a proceeding, and hailed the renewed 
advance of the French army, which like the rising 
of a heavy cloud discovered a clear horizon beneath. 

Even at Coimbra, the prince was unacquainted 
with the existence of the Lines, and believed 
that, beyond Santarem, the country was open 
for the usage of all arms. It is strange that, 
when Junot, Loison, Foy, and many other oflScers, 
who had served in Portugal, were present, bet- 
ter information was not obtained ; but every part 
of this campaign illustrated Massena’s character, 
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as drawn by Napoleon : — “ Brave, decided, and 
intrepid ; dull in conversation, but in danger ac- 
quiring clearness and force of thought ; ambitious, 
filled with self-love, neglectful of discipline, re- 
gardless of good administration, and, consequently, 
disliked by the troops ; his dispositions for battle 
bad, but his temper pertinacious to the last degree; 
he was never discouraged ! ” 

10°. It appears that the French reached Coimbra 
at the moment when the fourteen days’ bread, 
carried by the soldiers, was exhausted, and it is 
worthy of consideration that French soldiers are 
accustomed to carry so much bread. Other nations, 
especially the English, would not husband it; yet 
it was a practice of the ancient Roinana, and it 
ought to be the practice of all armies. It requires 
a long previous discipline and well-confirmed mili- 
tary habits ; but, without it, men are only half 
efficient, especially for ofi'ensive warfare. The 
secret of making perfect soldiers is only to be found 
in national customs and institutions ; men should 
come to the ranks fitted, by previous habits, for 
military service, instead of being stretched as it 
were upon the bed of Procrustes, by a discipline 
which has no resource but fear. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BOOK From the 1st until the 3d, the French army was 
in disorder. The 4th, Massena resumed his march 
October. Coudeixa and Leiria, leavin*^ his sick and 
wounded, with a slender guard, (in all about four 
thousand seven hundred men,) at Coimbra. His 
hospital was established at the convent of Santa 
Clara, on the left bank of the river, and all the 
inhabitants, who were averse or unable to reach the 
Lines, came down from their hiding-places in the 
mountains. But scarcely had the prince left the 
city, when Trant, Mill(;r, and Wilson, with nearly 
ten thousand militia, closed upon his rear, occu- 
pying the sierras on both sides of the Mondego, 
and cutting off all communication with Almeida. 

On the evening of the 4th, the French drove the 
English picquets from Pombal, and, the next morn- 
ing, pushed so suddenly upon Leiria, as to create 
some confusion. The road was however crossed at 
right angles, by a succession of parallel ravines, and 
captain Somers Cocks taking advantage of one, 
charged the head of the enemy, and checked him 
until general Anson’s brigade of cavalry, and cap- 
tain Bull’s troop of artillery, arrived to his support. 
The Frencli then, forming three columns, endea- 
voured to bear down the British witli the centre, 
while the others turned the, flanks. The ravines 
were difficult to pass ; Bull’s artillery played well 
into jthe principal body, and Anson, charging as it 
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emerged from every defile, slew a great number. 
The British lofst three officers and about fifty men, ■ 
the enemy considerably more, and, in five hours, he 
did not gain as many miles of ground, although he 
had thirty-six squadrons opposed to ten. During 
this delay, Leiria was cleared, and the army re- 
treated ; the right by Thornar and Santarem ; the 
centre by Butalha and Rio Mayor ; the left by 
Alcoba^a and Obidos, and at the same time a native 
force, under colonel Blunt, was thrown into Peniche. 
Massena followed, in one column, by the way of 
Rio Mayor ; but, meanwhile, an exploit, as daring 
and hardy as any performed by a Partizan officer 
during the war, convicted him of bad generalship, 
un<l shook his plan of invasion to its base. 


SL’RPRJSi: Ol' COIMBIIA. 

Colontil Trant reached Milheada, intending to 
unite with Milh'r and ,J. Wilson, the latter having 
made a forced mareh for that purpose, but they 
were still distant, his own arrival was unknown at 
Coimbra, and he resolved to attack the French in 
that city without waiting for assistance. Having 
surprised a small post at Fornos early in the morn- 
ing of the 7th, he sent his cavalry, at full gallop, 
through the streets of Coimbra, with orders to pass 
the bridge, and cut off all communication with the 
French army, of whose progress he was ignorant. 
Meanwhile, his infantry penetrated at difi'erent 
points into tire principal parts of the town, the 
enemy, astounded, made little or no resistance and 
the convent of Santa Clara surrendered at discre- 
tion ; thus, on the third day after the prince of 
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Esling had quitted the Mondego, his depots and 
— hospitals, and nearly five thousand prisoners 
October, wounded and unwounded, amongst which there was 
a company of the marines of the imperial guards, 
fell into the hands of a small militia force! The 
next day. Miller and Wilson, arriving, spread their 
men on all the lines of communication, and picked 
up above three hundred more prisoners, while Trant 
conducted his to Oporto. 

During the first confusion, the Portuguese com- 
mitted some violence on the prisoners, and the Abbe 
du Pradt and other French writers have not hesita- 
ted to accuse Trant of disgracing his country and 
his uniform by encouraging this conduct, whereas, 
his exertions repressed it ; and if the fact, that not 
more than ten men lost their lives under such 
critical circumstances, was not sufficient refutation, 
N^rviiiV falsehood is placed beyond dispute in a letter 
of thanks, written to colonel Trant, by the French 
officers who fell into his hands. 

This disaster made no change in Massena’s dis- 
positions. He continued his march, and, on the 8th, 
his advanced guard drove the cavalry piquets out 
at th^bor Mayor. General Slade, who commanded the 

brigade, took no hetMl of this; and the enemy, push- 
ing rapidly on, was like to have taken the battery of 
artillery in Alcoentre ; a good deal of confusion 
ensued, but the royals and the sixteenth drove the 
French out of the town, sabred many, and made 
twelve prisoners. The next day the skirmish was 
renewed with various turns of fortune, and, finally, 
the British retreated. 

Meanwhile the allied army was entering the 
Lines. The first, fourth, and fifth divisions in the 
centre by Sobral, tlie third division on the left by 
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Torres Vedras, and Hill’s corps on the right by 
Alhandra. The light division and Pack’s brigade - 
should also have entered by Aruda. But Crawfurd, 
who had reached Alemquer on the 9th, was still 
there, at three o’clock, p. m. on the 1 0th ; and the 
weather being stormy, the men were placed under 
cover, and no indication of marching was given by 
the general. He knew that all the cavalry had already 
filed into the lines, yet he posted no guards, sent 
no patroles forward, and took no precaution against 
a surprise, although the town situated in a deep 
ravine was peculiarly exposed to such a disaster. 

Some officers, uneasy at this state of affairs, 
anxiously watched the height in front, and, about 
four o’clock, observed sonu' French dragoons on the 
summit, which was within cannon shot. The alarm 
was instantly given, and the regiments got under 
arms ; but th<; princij)al post of assembly had been 
marked on an open sj)ace, very much exposed to 
an enemy’s gvins, and from whence the road led 
through an ancient gateway to the top of tlie 
mountain behind. The numbers of French increased 
every moment, they endeavoured to create a belief 
that their artillery was come up, and although this 
feint was easily seen through, the general desired 
the regiments to break and reform on the other side 
of tlie archway, out of gun range. In a moment all 
was disorder. The baggage animals were still 
loading, the streets were crowded with the followers 
of the division, and the whole in one confused mass 
rushed or were driven headlong to the archway. 
Several were- crushed, and with worse troops, a 
general panic must have ensued ; but the greatest 
number of the soldiers, ashamed of the order, stood 
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firm in their ranks until the first confusion had 
abated. 


1810. 

October. 


Nevertheless the mischief was sufficiently great, 
and the enemy's infantry descending the heights, 
endeavoured some to turn the town on the left. 


while others pushed directly through the streets in 
pursuit, and thus with his front in disorder, and 
his rear skirmishing, and night falling, Crawfurd 
commenced a retreat. The weather was, hoM^ever, 
so boisterous that the fire soon ceased, and a few 
men wounded and the loss of some baggage was all 
the hurt sustained ; yet so uncertain is every thing 
in war, that this all’air had like to have produced 
the most terrible results in another quarter. 

The division, instead of marching by Caregada 
and Cadafaes, followed the route of Sobral, and 
was obliged in the dark to make a flank march of 
several miles along the foot of the Linos to gain 
Aruda, which was meanwhile left open to the 
enemy. In this state, the cavalry patroles from 
Villa Franca, meeting somci stragglers and followi;rs 
of the camp near Caregada, were by them told that 
the light division was cut ofl'; a report confirmed 
in some measure by tlie unguarded state of Aruda, 
and by the presence of the enemy's scouts on that 
side. This information alarmed general Hill for 
the safety of the second line, and the more so that 
the weakest part was in the vicinity of Aruda ; 
he therefore made a retrograde movement towards 
Alverca with a view to* watch the valley of Calan- 
drix, or to gain the pass of Bucellas according to 
circumstances. Hence, when the enemy was in 
full march against the Lines, the front from Al- 
handra to the forts above Sobral, a distance of eight 
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or nine miles, was quite disgarnished of troops, chap. 

The true state of affairs was, however, quickly 1_ 

ascertained, and Hill regained Alhandra before octo^r 
day-light on the 11th. 

During this time the second and the eighth corps 
passed Alemquer, the former marching upon Villa 
Franca, the latter upon Sobral. Reynier’s movements 
on the French left were languid, he did not discover 
the unguarded state of Alhandra, and his picquets 
did not enter Villa Franca until late the next day. 

But on the right general Clausel, one of the most 
distinguished officers in the French army, coming 
upon Sobral, in the dusk, with the head of the 
eighth corps dislodged the troops of the first divi- 
sion, occupied the ridge on which the town is built, 
and in the night threw up some entrenchments 
close under the centre of the allies’ position. 

It is however time to give a more detailed de- 
scription of those celebrated works, improperly 
called 


THE LINES OF TORRES VEDRAS. 


It has been already said, that they consisted ofMcmomn- 
three distinct ranges of defence. lines, &c. 

The first, extending from Alhandra on the Tagus T. Jones, 
to the mouth of the Zizandre on the sea-coast, ginceis,*^'^ 
was, following the inflections of the hills, twenty- priviite cir- 

• , culatiott. 

nine miles long. 


The second, traced at a distance varying from 
six to ten miles in rear of the first, stretched from 
Quintella on the Tagus to the mouth of the St. 
Lorenza, being twenty-four miles in length. 

The third, intended to cover a forced embarkation, 
VOL. 111. . 2 a 
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tower of Junquera on the coast. Here an outer 
Octoiwr constructed on an opening of three thousand 

yards, enclosed an entrenched camp designed to 
cover the embarkation with fewer troops, should 
the operation be delayed by bad weather ; within 
this second camp, Fort St. Julian’s (whose high 
ramparts and deep ditches defied an escalade) was 
armed and strengthened to enable a rear-guard to 
protect both itself and the army. 

The nearest part of the second line was twenty- 
four miles from these works at Passo d'Arcos, and 
some parts of the first line were two long marches 
distant ; but the principal routes led through Lisbon, 
where measures were taken to retard the enemy and 
give time for the embarkation. 

Of these stupendous Lines, t|;ie second, whether 
regarded for its strength or importance, was un- 
doubtedly the principal ; the others were only ap- 
pendages, the one as a final place of refuge, the 
other as an advanced work to stem the first violence 
of the enemy, and to enable the army to take up 
its ground on the second line without hurry or 
pressure. Massena having, however, wasted the 
summer season on the frontiers, the first line 
acquired such strength, both from labour and from 
the fall of rain, that lord Wellington resolved to 
abide his opponent’s charge there. 

The ground presented to the French being, as it 
were, divided into five parts or positions, shall be 
described in succession from right to left. 

1®. Frmn Alhandra to the head of the valley of 
Calandrix. This distance, of about five miles, was 
a continuous and lofty ridge, defended by thirteen 
redoubts, and for two miles rendered inaccessible 
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by a scarp fifteen to twenty feet high, executed 

along the brow. It was guarded by the British 

and Portuguese divisions under general Hill, and October, 
flanked from the Tagus by a strong flotilla of gun- 
boats, manned by British seamen. 

2®. From the head of the vale of Calandrix to 
the P6 de Monte. This position, also five miles in 
length, consisted of two salient mountains forming 
the valley of Aruda, that town being exactly in 
the mouth of the pass. Only three feeble redoubts, 
totally incapable of stopping an enemy for an in- 
stant, were constructed here, and the defence of 
the ground was entrusted to general Crawfurd and 
the light division. 

3°. The Monte Agraca. This lofty mountain 
overtopped the adjacent country in such a manner, 
that from its summit the whole of the first line 
could be distinctly observed. The right was sepa- 
rated from the Aruda position, by a deep ravine 
which led to notlnng; the left overlooked tlie vil- 
lage and valley of Zibreira; the centre overhung 
the town of Sobral. The summit of this moun- 
tain was crowned by an immense redoubt, mount- 
ing twenty-five guns, and having three smaller 
work§, containing nineteen guns, clustered around 
it. The garrisons, amounting to two thousand 
men, were supplied by Pack’s brigade; and on the 
reverse of the position, which might be about four 
miles in length, the fifth division, under general 
Leith, was posted in reserve. 

4°. From the valley of Zibreira to Torres Vedras. 

This position, seven miles long, was at first without 
works; because it was only when the rains had set 
in, that the resolution to defend the first line 
permanently, was adopted. But the ground being 

2 A 2 
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-watered by the Zizandre, now'^become aconsidera- 
CtetobCT. river, it presented a fine field of battle for a 
small army. The first and fourth, and a sixth 
division formed of troops just arrived from Eng- 
land and from Cadiz, were there posted, under 
the immediate command of lord Wellington him- 
self, whose head-quarters were fixed at Pero Negro, 
near the Secorra, a rock, on which a telegraph 
was erected, communicating with every part of the 
Lines. 

5°. From the heights of Torres Vedras to the mouth 
of the Zizandre. The right flank of this position 
and the pass in front of the town of Torres Vedras 
were secured, first, by one great redoubt, mounting 
forty guns ; secondly, by several smaller forts, judici- 
ously planted so as to command all the approaches. 
From these works to the sea a range of moderate 
heights were crowned with small forts ; but the 
chief defence there, after the rains had set in, was 
to be found in the Zizandre, which was not only 
unfordable, but overflowed its banks, and formed 
an impassable marsh. A paved road, parallel to the 
foot of the hills, ran along the whole front; that is, 
from Torres Vedras, by Runa Sobral and Aruda, 
to Alhandra. This was the nature of the frst 
line of defence; the second was still more for- 
midable. 

1®. From the mouth of the St. Lourenga to 
Mafra. In this distance of seven miles, there was 
a range of hills naturally steep, artificially scarped, 
and covered by a deep, and in many parts imprac- 
ticable ravine. The salient points were secured 
by forts, which flanked and commanded the few 
accessible points; but as this line was extensive. 
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a secondary post 0m fortified a few miles in the 
rear, to secure a road leading from Ereceira to 
Cintra. 

2®. On the right of the above line the Ttspada^ 
or royal park of Mafra. Here there was some open 
ground for an attack. Yet it was strong, and, 
together with the pass of Mafra, was defended 
by a system of fourteen redoubts, constructed with 
great labour and care, well considered with respect 
to the natural disposition of the ground, and, in 
some degree, connected with the secondary post 
spoken of above : in front, the Sierra de Chypre, 
covered with redoubts, obstructed all approaches 
to Mafra itself. 

3®. From the Tapada to the pass of Bucellas. In 
this space of ten or twelve miles, which formed 
the middle of the second line, the country is choked 
by the Monte Chique, the Cabe^a, or head of 
which is in the centre of, and overtopping all 
the other, mountain masses. A road, conducted 
along a chain of hills, high and salient, but less 
bold than any other parts of the line, connected 
Mafra with the Cabe^a, and was secured by a 
number of forts. The country in front was ex- 
tremely difficult, and a second and stronger range 
of heights, parallel to and behind the first, offered 
a good fighting position, which could only be ap- 
proached with artillery by the connecting road in 
front; and to reach that, either the Sierra de Chypre, 
on the left, or the pass of the Cabe^a de Monte 
Chique, on the right, must have been carried. 
Now the wo’rks covering the latter consisted of a 
cluster of redoubts constructed on the inferior 
rocky heads in advance of the Cabe^a, and com- 
pletely commanding all the approaches, and both 
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! — unpregnable to open for<^4 The Cabe^a and its 

Feb. immediate flanks were cwsidered secure in their 
natural precipitous strength ; and, in like manner, 
the ridges connecting the Cabe^a with the pass of 
Bucellas, being impregnable, were left untouched, 
save the blocking of one bad mule road that led 
over them. 

3*’. From Bucellas to the low ground about the 
Tagus, The pass of Bucellas was difficult, and 
strongly defended by redoubts on each side. A 
ridge, or rather a collection of impassable rocks. 
Called the Sierra de Serves, stretched to the right 
for two miles without a break, and then died 
away by gradual slopes in the low ground about 
the Tagus. These declivities and the flat banks of 
the river offered an opening two miles and a half 
wide, which was laboriously and carefully strength- 
ened by redoubts, water-cuts, and retrenchments, 
and connected by a system of forts with the heights 
of Alhandra; but it was the weakest part of the 
whole line in itself, and the most dangerous from its 
proximity to the valleys of Calandrix and Aruda. 

There were live roads practicable for artillery 
piercing the Jirst line of defence, namely, two 
at Torres Vedras, two at Sobral, and one at 
Alhandra ; but as two of these united again 
at the Cabe^a, there were, in fact, only four 
pomts of passage through the second UnCt that 
is to say, at Mafra, Monte Chique, Bucellas, 
and Quintella in the flat ^ound. The aim 
and scope of all the works was to bar those 
passes and to strengthen the favourable fighting 
positions betwe^ them, without impeding the 
nu/vements of the anny. Those objects were at- 
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tained, and it is certain tliat the loss of the^rs^ ^vjtf' 

Ime would not have been injurious, save in reputa- 1- 

tion, because the retreat was secure upon the second omiw. 
and stronger line ; and the guns of the first were 
all of inferior calibre, mounted on common truck 
carriages, and consequently immoveable and useless 
to the enemy. 

The movements of the allies were free and un- 
fettered by the works. The movements of the 
French army were impeded and cramped by the 
great Monte Junta, which, rising opposite the centre 
of the first line, sent forth a spur called the Sierra 
de Baragueda in a slanting direction, so close up 
to the heights of Torres Vedras that the narrow 
pass of Runa alone separated them. As this pass 
was commanded by heavy redoubts, Massena was 
of necessity obliged to dispose his forces on one or 
other side of the Baragueda, and he could not 
transfer his army to either without danger; because 
the sierra, although not impassable, was difficult ; 
and the movement, which would require time and 
arrangement, could always be overlooked from the 
Monte Agra^a, whence, in a few hours, the allied 
forces could pour down upon the head, fiank, or 
rear of the French while in march. And this 
could be done with the utmost rapidity, because 
communications had been cut by the engineers to 
all important points of the Lines, and a system of 
signals was established, by which orders were 
trfuismitted from the centre to the extremities in a 
few minutes. 

Thus much 1 have thought fit to say respecting 
the lanes ; too little for the professional reader, too 
much, perhaps, for a general history. But 1 was 
desirous to notice, somewhat in detail, works, more 
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^ — labours ; partly that a just idea might be formed of 

Och}»?er. taleiits of the British engineers who constructed 
them, and partly to show that lord Wellington’s 
measures of defence were not, as some French mili- 
tary writers have supposed, dependent upon the first 
line. Had that been stormed, the standard of Por- 
tuguese independence could still have been securely 
planted amidst the rocks of the second po. ition. 

To occupy fifty miles of fortification, to man one 
hundred and fifty forts, and to work six Iiundred 
pieces of artillery, required a number of men ; but 
a great fleet in the Tagus, a superb body of marines 
sent out from England, the civic guards of lasbon, 
the Portuguese heavy artillery corps, and tlu' 
militia and ordenanca of Estremadura furnished, 
altogether, a powerful reserve. The native artillery 
and the militia supplied all the garrisons of the 
forts on the second, and most of those on the first 
line. The British marines occupied the third line ; 
the navy manned the gun-boats on the river, and 
aided, in various w'ays. the operation in the field. 
The recruits from tijc depots, and all the men on 
furlough, being called in, rendered the Portuguese 
army stronger than it had yet been; and the British 
army, reinforced, as I have, said, both from Cadiz 
and England, and remarkably healthy, presented 
such a front as a general would desire to see in a 
dangerous crisis. 

It was, however, necessary not only to have 
strength, but the appearance of strength ; and lord 
Wellington had so dealt with Romana” that, without 
much attention to the wishes of his own govern- 
ment, the latter joined the allies with two divisions. 
Yet the English general did not act thus, until he was 
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assured that Massena’s force was insufficient to drive 
the British from Lisbon. He felt that it would 
have been dishonest to draw Romana’s troops into 
a corner, where they could not (from want of ship- 
ping) have escaped in the event of failure. The 
first division of Spaniards, led by Romana himself, 
crossed the Tagus at Aldea Gallega the 19th, and 
tlie 24th was posted at Enxara do los Cavalleros, just 
bcdiind the Monte Agra^a ; the other followed in a 
few days ; and thus before the end of October, not less 
than one hundred and thirty thousand fighting men 
received rations within the Lines; more than seven- 
ty thousand being regular troops, completely dis- 
posabh; and unfettered by the works. 

Meanwhile, Mendizabel, with the remainder of 
the Spanish army, reinforced by Madden's Por- 
tuguese dragoons, advanced towards Zafra. Bal- 
lasteros, at tin; same time, moved upon Aracena ; 
and Mortier, ignorant of Romana's absence, retired 
across the Morena on the 8th, to be near Soult who 
was then seriously menacing Cadiz. Thus fortune 
combined, with the dispositions of the English 
general, to widen the distance, and to diversify the 
objects of the French armies, at the moment when 
the allies were concentrating the greatest force on 
the most important point. 

Massena, surprised at the extent and strength 
of works, the existence of which had only become 
known to him five days before he came upon them, 
employed several days to examine their nature. 
The heights of Alhandra he judged inattackable ; 
but the valleys of Calandrix and Aruda attracted 
his attention. Through the former he could turn 
Hill’s position, and come at once upon the weakest 
part of the second line ; yet the abattis and re- 
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doubts erected, and hourly strengthening, gave 
. him little encouragement to attack there ; the 
nature of the ground about Aruda also was such 
that he could not ascertain what number of troops 
guarded it, although he made several demonstra- 
tions, and frequently skirmished with the light 
division, to oblige Crawfurd to shew his force. 

That general, by making the town of Aruda an 
advanced post, had rendered it impossible to discover 
his true situation without a serious affair ; and, in 
an incredible short space of time, the division, 
with prodigious labour, had secured the position 
in a manner really worthy of admiration. For 
across the ravine on the left, a loose stone wall, 
sixteen feet thick and forty feet high, was raised ; 
and across the great valley of Aruda, h double line 
of abattis was drawn ; not composed, as is usual, 
of the limbs of trees, but of full-grown oaks and 
chestnuts, dug up with all their roots and branches, 
dragged, by main force, for several hundred yards, 
and then reset and crossed, so that no human 
strength could break through. Breast-works, at 
convenient distances, to defend this line of trees, 
were then cast up ; and along the summits of the 
mountain, for a space of nearly three miles, in- 
cluding the salient points, other stone walls, six 
feet high and four in tliickness, with banquettes, 
were built ; so that a good defence could easily 
have been made against the attacks of twenty thou- 
sand men. 

The next points that drew Massena’s attention 
were the Monte Agraca and the vale of the Upper 
Zizandre, where, from the recent period at which 
lord Wellington had resolved to offer battle on 
the first line, no outworks bad been constructed ; 
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neither the valley of Zib^eira, nor the hills above crap. 

Runa, had been fortified. Here it was possible 1— 

to join battle on more equal terms, but the position 
of the allies was still very forpiidable ; the flanks 
and rear were protected by gteat forts, and not 
only was a powerful mass of troops permanently 
posted there, but six battalions, drawn from Hill’s 
corps, and placed at Bucellas, could, in a very 
short time, have come into action. 

Beyond Runa, tlie Bara^eda ridge and the 
forts of Torres Vedras forbad any flank movement 
by the French general ; and it only remained for 
him to dispose his troops in such a manner between 
Villa Franca and Sobral that, while the heads of 
the columns menaced the weakest points of the 
Lines, a few hours would suffice to concentrate the 
whole army at any part between the Tagus and 
the Baraguecla ridge. The second corps, still 
holding the hills opposite Alhandra, extended its 
right along some open ground as far as Aruda ; 
and being covered, at that point, by a force of 
cavalry, was connected with the eighth corps, the 
head of which was pushed forward on Sobral, 
occupying the lower ridges of the Baragueda, and 
lining the banks of the Zizandre as far as Duas 
Portas on the road to Runa : the outposts of each 
army being there nearly in contact. 

Massena did not bring the sixth corps beyond 
Otta, and his dispositions were not made without 
several skirmishes, especially near Sobral, on the 
morning of the 14th, where, attempting to dislodge 
the seventy -first regiment from a field-work, his 
troops were repulsed, pursued, and driven from 
their own retrenchments, which were held until 
evening; and only evacuated because the whole 
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of the eighth corps was advancing for the purpose 
• of permanently establisliing its position. The loss 
of the allies in these petty affairs amounted to one 
hundred and fifty, of which, the greatest part fell 
at Sobral ; that of the enemy was estimated higher. 
The English general Harvey was wounded, and at 
Villa Franca the fire of the gun-boats killed the 
French general St. Croix, a young man of signal 
ability and promise. 

The war was now reduced to a species of 
blockade. Massena’s object was to feed his army 
until reinforcements reached it; lord Wellington’s 
to starve the French before succour could arrive. 
The former spread his moveable columns in the 
rear to seek for provisions, and commenced forming 
magazines at Santarem, where his principal depot 
was established ; but the latter drew down all the 
militia and ordenan^a of the north on Massena’s 
rear, putting them in communication with the gar- 
rison of Peniche on one side, and on the other with 
the militia of Lower Beira. Carlos d’Espana also, 
crossing the Tagus acted between Castello Branco 
and Abrantes. Thus, the French were completely 
enclosed without any weakening of the regular 
army. 

To aid the communication between Peniche and 
the militia of the North, Obidos surrounded by old 
walls had been put in a state of defence ; but the 
Portuguese government having neglected to furnish 
it with provisions, it had been evacuated. Never- 
theless, major Fenwick again occupied it tempo- 
rarily with three hundred militia, and being sup- 
ported by a Spanish battalion and by a strong de- 
tachment of British cavalry posted at Ramallial, 
hefiimed in the French on that side ; and a move- 
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able column, under coloi^l Waters, issuing from chap. 

Torres Vedras, made incur^ons against the enemy’s 

marauding detachments, capturing many prisoners, Octoiter. 
and part of a considerable conyoy which was pas- 
sing the Baragueda. The French were thus con- 
tinually harassed, yet their detachments scoured 
the whole country, even beyond Leiria, and obtained 
provisions in considerable quantities. 

Meanwhile, the main bodies of the hostile forces 
remained quiet, although, Massena’s right was 
greatly exposed. Lord Wellington had four British' 
divisions and Romana’s corps, forming a mass of 
twenty-five thousand men, close round Sobral ; 
and, by directing the greatest part of his cavalry 
and the six battalions at Bucellas, upon Aruda, 
he could have assembled from eight to ten thou- 
sand men there also ; these last advancing a short 
distance into the plain, could, in conjunction with 
Hill, have kept the second corps in check, while 
the twenty-five thousand, pouring down at daylight 
from the Monte Agra^a, from the valley of Zibreira, 
and from the side of Runa, could have enveloped 
and crushed the head of the eighth corps long 
before the sixth could have reached the scene of 


action. But war is a curious and complicated web ! 
and while the purely military part was thus happily 
situated and strong, the political part was one of 
weakness and alarm. Scarcely could the English 


general maintain a defensive attitude, struggling 
as he was against the intrigues and follies of men sco An- 
who have, nevertheless, been praised for their p^niMu-**** 
“ earnest and manly co-operation.” v^i^ii.* 

p. 331. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The presence of the enemy, in the heart of the 
country, embarrassed the finances, and the Regency 
applied to England for an additional subsidy. Mr. 
Stuart, seeing the extreme distress, took upon him- 
self to direct the house of Sampayo to furnish 
provisions to the troops on the crt;dit of the first 
subsidy ; he also made the gi*eatest exertions to feed 
the fugitive inhabitants forty thousand of whom 
arrived before the 13th of October, and others 
were hourly coming in, destitute and starving. 
Corn, to be purchased at any price, was sought for 
in all countries ; from Ireland, America, and Egypt ; 
and one thousand tons of government shipping were 
lent to merchants to fetch grain fn^m Algiers. One 
commission of citizens was formed to facilitate the 
obtaining cattle and com from the northern pro- 
vinces ; another to regulate the transport of pro- 
visions to the army, and to push a trade with Spain 
through the Alemtejo. Small craft were sent up 
the Tagus to carry off both the inhabitants and 
their stock, from the islands and from the left bank ; 
and post-vessels were established along the coast 
to Oporto. Bullion and jewels were put on board 
the men of war ; a proclamation was issued, calling 
upon the people to be tranquil, and a strong police 
was established to enforce this object. Finally, to 
supply the deficiency of tonnage created by the 
sending off the transports in search of com, an 
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embargo was laid upon the port of Lisbon ; it was 
strongly protested against by the Americans, but an 
imperious necessity ruled. 

All these measures were vehemently opposed by 
the Patriarch and his faction; and that nothing 
might be wanting to shew how entirely the fate of 
the Peninsula depended, in that hour, upon lord 
Wellington’s firmness, the fears of the British 
cabinet, which had been increasing as the crisis 
approached, were now plainly disclosed. Tlieir 
private letters contained hints at variance with 
their public despatches. They evidently wished 
their general to abandon the country, but threw 
the responsibility upon him ; they were unable to 
comprehend his genius ; they thought him rash, 
and were themselves unequal to the crisis. They 
had not the manliness cither to resign the contest 
or to carry it on with vigour, and cast their base 
policy with a yiew only to their own escape in case 
of failure. During the retreat from the north, 
aifairs seemed so gloomy to the eyes of some offi- 
cers of rank, that their correspondence bore evi- 
dence. of their feelings ; the letters of general 
Spencer and general Charles Stewart appeared so 
desponding to lord Liverpool, that he transmitted 
them to lord Wellington, .and by earnestly de- 
manding an opinion upon their contents, showed 
how deeply they had disturbed his own mind. 

Thus beset on every side, the English- ^general 
r ose like a giant . Without noticing either the 
arguments or the forebodings in these letters, he 
took a calm historical review of the circumstances 
which bad induced him to defend Portugal, and 
which he had before explained to the very minister 
he was addressing ; then shewing that, up to tliat 
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period his opinions had been in every instance 
-justified by the results, he assumed that it was 
October, reasonable to confide in his judgement for the 
future. Having thus vindicated his prudence and 
foresight, he traced out the probable course of 
coming events, discussing both his own and the 
enemy’s designs, and that with such sagacity that 
the subsequent course of the war never belied his 
anticipations. This remarkable letter exists, and, 
were all other records of lord Wellington’s genius to 
be lost, it would alone suffice to vindicate his great 
reputation to posterity. 

Having with conscious superiority replied to his 
own government, he, with a fierceness rendered 
necessary by the crisis, turned upon the patriarch 
and his coadjutors. Reproaching them for their 
unpatriotic, foolish, and deceitful conduct, he told 
Appendix, them plainly that they were unfaithful servants of 
SMtion 4. their country and their prince ; and ^threatened to 
withdraw the British army altogether^ if the prac- 
tices of which he complained were not amended. 

“ The king of England and the prince regent of 
Portugal had,” he said, “ entrusted him with the 
conduct of the military operations, and he would 
not suffer any person to interfere. He knew what 
to do, and he would not alter his plans to meet the 
senseless suggestions of the Regency. Let the latter 
look to their own duties ! Let them provide food 
for the army and the people, and keep the capital 
tranquil.” “ With principal Souza^” he said, “ it 
was not possible to act, and, if that person con- 
tinued in power, the country would be lost. Either 
the principal or himself must quit their employ- 
ments ; if himself, he would take care that the 
world should know the reasons ; meanwhile he 
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would address the prince upon the conduct of the 
Reg'ency. 

“ He had hoped,” he resumed in another letter, octd^r. 
“ that the Portuguese government was satisfied with 
his acts, and that instead of endeavouring to render 
all defence useless by disturbing the minds of the 
populace at Lisbon, they would have adopted 
measures to secure the ti-anquillity of that capital. 

But, like other weak individuals, they added dupli- 
city to weakness, and their past expressions of ap- 
{)robation and gratitude he supposed were intended 
to convey censure. All he a.sked from them was to 
preserve trancjuillity, to provide food for their own 
troops while employed in the Lines, and to be pre- 
pared, in case of disaster, to save those persons and 
their families who were obnoxious to the enemy.” 

“ I have,” he said, “ little doubt of final success, 
but I have fought a su/frieut mimbev of battles to 
kfiotv, th at th e result of any is not certain, even with 
the best arrangemaitsf 

These reproaches were neither too severe nor ill- 
timed, lor the war had been hanging in even ba- 
lance, and the weight of interested folly thus thrown 
in by the Regency, was beginning to sink the scale. 

Yet to shew the justice of lord Wellington’s com- 
plaints, it is necessary to resume the thread of those 
intrigues which have been before touched upon. 

Instead of performing their own duties, the go- 
vernment assumed, that the struggle could be main- «"• y- „ 
lained on the frontier, and when they should have 
been removing the people and the provisions from 
the line of retreat, they were discussing the expe- 
diency of military operations which were (juite im- 
practicable. When convinced of thc'ir error by 
facts, they threw the burthen of driving the coun- 
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try upon the general, although they knew that he 
was ignorant even of the names and places of abode 
of those officers and magistrates who were to exe- 
cute it, and that there was but one Portuguese 
agent at head-quarters to give assistance in traniS- 
lating the necessary orders. 

When this was remarked to them, they issued 
the orders themselves, but made the execution re- 
ferable to the general, without his knowledge, and 
well knowing that he had no means of communi- 
cating with the country people, and this at the very 
moment of the enemy's advance. The battle of 
Busaco, by delaying the French army, had alont; 
enabled the orders, even to reach the persons to 
whom they were addressed. But it was the object 
of the Regency, by nourishing and soothing the 
national indolence, to throw the odium of harsh and 
rigorous measures upon the British authorities. 
Lord Wellington, however, while he reproached 
them for this conduct, never shrunk from the 
odium ; he avowed, in his proclamations, that he 
was the author of the plan lor wasting the country, 
and he was willing the Regency should shelter 
themselves under his name, but he was not willing 
to lose the fruit of his responsibility, nor content that 
those whose courage did shrink from the trial, 
“ should seek popularity with the populace at the 
expense of the best interests of the country.” 

After the disputes which followed the fall of 
Almeida, the English government convinced that a 
more secure and powerful grasp must be taken of 
Portugal, permitted their envoy, Mr. Stuart, to 
have a seat in the Regency, and influenced by lord 
Wellington, insisted that the subsidy should be 
placed under the control of the British instead of 
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the native authorities. Lord Wellesley also gave 

assurances that if the army was forced to quit 

Lisbon, the Portuguese troops should be carried to octo^r. 
Oporto, and the war recommenced in that quarter ; 
but Mr. Stuart very prudently reserved this infor- 
mation until the necessity should arrive, well 
knowing that the Patriarch and Souza, who had 
already proposed to go there themselves, would 
eagerly seize the occasion to urge the evacuation of 
Lisbon. The 2d of October, Mr. Stuart took his 
seat, and together with doctor Noguera, the Conde 
de Redondo, and the marquis Olhao (the former of 
whom, was decidedly averse to the Souzas’ faction, 
and the two latter moderate in their conduct) pro- 
ceeded to control the intrigues and violence of the 
Patriarch and principal Souza. It was full time, 
for both were formally protesting against the de- 
struction of the mills in Bcira, and vigorously op- 
posing every measure proposed by lord Wellington. 

They were deeply offended by the suppression of 
the Lusitanian legion, which about this time was 
incorporated with the regular forces ; they had 
openly declared, that the Portuguese troops should 
not retreat from the frontiers ; and that if the 
enemy obliged the British army to embark, not a 
native, whether soldier or citizen, should go with 
it- When the allies, notwithstanding this, fell back 
to the Lines, Souza proposed that the Regency 
should fly to the Algarves, which being indignantly 
protested against by Mr. Stuart, Souza threatefted 
to quit the government. The dispute was then re- 
ferred to lord’ Wellington, and, on .the 6th of Oc- 
tober, tlrew from him those severe expressions of 
which an abstract has been given above. When the 
army approached the lines Souza proposed that the 
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book Portuguese troops should remain outside while the 

British took shelter within ! a notion so prepostc- 

Octob^r, almost to justify marshal Beresford’s obser- 

vation that he knew not whether the proposer were 
more fool, rogue, or madman. 

The restless Pifficipal however pursued his designs 
with activity, and, in conjunction with his brothers 
and the Patriarch, established a regular and system- 
atic opposition to lord Wellington's plans of defence. 
Factious in council, they were also clamorous out 
of doors, where many echoed their sentiments, from 
anger at some wanton ravages, that, in despite of 
the general’s utmost efforts, had marked the retreat. 
They courted the mob of Lisbon servilely and 
grossly ; and Antonio Souza getthig the superinten- 
dence of the succours for the fugitive population, 
became the avoived patron of all persons preferring 
complaints. He took pains to stimulate and exas- 
perate the public griefs, and to exaggerate the 
causes of them, frequently hinting that the Portu- 
guese people and not the British army had formerly 
driven out the French. All these calumnies being 
echoed by the numerous friends and partisans of 
the caballers, and by the fidalgos, who endeavoured 
to spread discontent as widely as possible, there 
wanted but slight encouragement from the Brazils, 
to form a national party, and openly attack the 
conduct of the war. 

To obtain this encouragement, Raymundo, the 
old tool of the party in the Oporto violences, was 
sent to the court of Rio Janeiro, to excite the prince 
regent against lord Wellington ; and the Patriarch 
himself wrote to the prince of Wales and to the duke 
of Sussex, thinking to incense them also against the 
English general. But the extent and nature of the 
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intrigues may be estimated from a revelation made 
at the time by baron Eben, and by the editor of a 
Lisbon newspaper, called the Braziliense. 

Those persons abandoning the faction, asserted 
that the Patriarch, the Souzas, and (while he re- 
mained in Portugal) the cx-plihipotentiary, Mr, 
Villiers, were personally opposed to lord Welling- 
ton, marshal Beresford, and Mr. de Forjas, and 
were then seeking to remove them from their situa- 
tions, and to get the duke of Brunswick appointed 
generallissimo in place of Beresford. This part of 
the project was very naturally aided by the Princess 
of Wales; and the caballers in London had also 
sounded the Duke of Sussex, but he repulsed them 
at the outset. Part of their plan was to engage a 
newspaper to be their organ in London as the 

Braziliensc" was in Lisbon; and in their corre- 
spondence they designated lord Wellington by tlie 
name of Alberom, lord Wellesley Lama, Beresford 
Fci'ugcm, Mr. Stuart Labre, the Patriarch Saxe, 
Antonio Souza Lambert}, colonel Bunbury and Mr. 
Peel, the under-secretaries of state. Thin and By- 
thin, sir Robert Wilson Dc Camp, lord Liverpool 
Husband, Mr. Villiers Fatut, Mr. Casamajor Par- 
venu, and so on of many others. After Mr. Vil- 
liers’ departure the intrigue vras continued by the 
Patriarch and the Souzas, but upon a different 
plan ; for, overborne by Mr. Stuart’s vigour in the 
council, they agreed to refrain from openly opposing 
either him or Forjas, but resolved to write d®wn 
what either might utter, and transmit, that which 
suited their purpose, to the Conde de Linhares and 
the chevalier Souza, who undertook to represent 
the information so received, after their own fashion, 
to the cabinets of St. James’ and Rio Janeiro. 
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Mr. Stuart having thus obtained their secret, was 
resolute to suppress their intrighes ; but first endea- 
voured to put them from their mischievous designs, 
by the very humourous expedient of writing a let- 
ter to Domingo Souza, in his own cypher, warning 
him and his coiftljutors not to proceed, as their 
party was insecure, while Mr. Stuart, lord Welling- 
ton, Beresford, and Forjas being united and resolved 
to crush all opposition, might be made friends but 
would prove dangerous enemies ! This had ap- 
parently some effect at first, but Principal Souza 
would not take any hint, and the violent temper of 
the Patriarch soon broke forth again. He made 
open display of his hostility to tlie English general ; 
and it is worthy of observation, that, while thus 
thwarting every mea.sure necessary to resist the 
enemy, his faction did not hesitate to exercise the 
most odious injustice and cruelty against those 
whom they denominated well-wishers to the French, 
provided they were not of the Fidalgo faction. By 
a decree of the prince regent’s, dated the 20th of 
March, 1809, private denunciations in cases of 
disall'ection, were permitted, the informer's name 
to be kept secret; and in September, 1810, this 
infamous system, although strenuously opposed by 
Mr. Stuart, was acted upon, and many persons 
suddenly sent to the islands, and others thrown 
into dungeons. Some might have been guilty ; and 
the government pretended that a traitorous corre- 
spcmdence with the enemy was carried on through 
a London house, which they indicated ; but it does 
not appear that a direct crime was brought home to 
any, and it is certain that many innocent persons 
were oppressed. 

All these things shewing that vigorous measures 
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were necessary to prevent the ruin of the general 
cause, lord Wellesley dealt so with the Brazilian, 
court, that every intrigue there was soon crushed, 
lord Wellington’s power in Portugal was confirmed, 
and his proceedings approved of. Authority was also 
given him to dismiss or to retain Antonio Souza and 
even to remove lord Strangford, the British envoy 
at Rio Janeiro, who had been the contriver of the 
obnoxious change in the members of the Regency, 
and whose proceedings generally were in unison 
with the malcontents and mischievously opposed to 
lord Wellington’s and Mr. Stuart’s policy in Portu- 
gal. The subsidies were placed under lord Welling- 
ton’s and Mr. Stuart’s control, and admiral Berkeley 
was appointed to a scat in the Regency ; in 
fine, Portugal was reduced to the condition of a 
vassal state ; a policy which could never have been 
attempted, however necessary, if the people at 
large had not been willing to acquiesce. But firm 
in their attachment to independence and abhorring 
the invaders, tliey submitted cheerfully to this tem- 
porary assumption of command ; and fully justified 
the sagacity of the man, who thus dared to grasp 
at the whole power of Portugal with one hand, 
while he kept the power of France at bay with the 
other. 

Although so strongly armed, lord Wellington re- 
moved no person, but with equal prudence and 
moderation reserved the exercise of this great au- 
thority until further provocation should render it 
absolutely necessary. This remedy for the dis- 
orders above related was however not perfected for 
a long time, nor until after a most alarming crisis of 
affairs had been brought on by the conduct of the 
Lisbon cabal, of which notice shall be taken hereafter. 
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From the strength of the Lines, it was plain that offen- 
sive operations were more to be dreaded on the left, 
than on the right bank of the Tagus. In the Alemtejo, 
the enemy could more easily subsist, more effectually 
operate to the injury of Lisbon, and more securely 
retreat upon his own resources. Lord W ellington had 
therefore repeatedly urged the Regency to oblige the 
inhabitants to carry off their herds and grain from 
that side, and from the numerous islands in the river 
and above all things to destroy or remove eviTy 
boat. To eflect this a commission had been ap- 
pointed ; but so many delays and ob.stacles were 
interposed by the Patriarcli and his coadjutors, 
that the commissioners did not leave Ijisbon until the 
enemy w'as close upon the river, both banks being 
still .stocked with cattle and c.orn, and what was 
worse, forty large boats being on the right side. 
This enabled the French to seize the islands espe- 
cially Lizirias, where they olitained abundance of 
provisions ; and while the Regency thus provided 
for the enemy, they left the fortres.ses of l^almella, 
St. Felippe de Setuval, and Abrantes with empty 
magazines. 

Lord Wellington thinking that the ordenan^a 
on the left bank, of whom five hundre<l were, con- 
trary to his wishes, armed witli English muskets 
and furnished with* two pieces of artillery, would 
be sufficient to repel any plundering parties at- 
tempting to cross the Tagus, was unwilling to spare 
men from the Lines ; he wanted numbers there, and 
he also judged that the ordenan^a would, if once 
assisted by a regular force, leave the war to their 
allies. Meanwhile Antonio Souza was continually 
urging the planting of ambuscades, and other like 
frivolities, upon the left bank of the Tagus, and as 
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Ins opinions were spread abroad by his party, the 
f^overnor of Setuval adopted the idea, and suddenly 
udvaneed with his garrison to Salvatierra on the October, 
river side. 

This ridiculous movement attracted the enemy’s 
attention, and lord Wellington fearing they would 
pass over a detachment, disperse the Portuguese 
troops, and sei/.e Setuval before it could be siic- 
coured, peremptorily ordered the governor to re- 
turn to that fortress. This retrograde movement 
causeil the dispersion of the ordenan^a, and con- 
sternation reigned in the Alemtejo ; the supply 
of grain coming from Spain was stopped, the chain 
of communications broktm, and, the alarm spread- 
ing to Jasbon, there was no remedy but to send 
general Fane, with some guns and Portuguese 
cavalry, that could be ill spared from the Lines, to 
that side. Fane immediately destroyed all the boats 
he could find, hastened the removal of provisions 
and patrolling the banks of the river as high as the 
mouth of the Ztize re, kept a strict watch upon the 
enemy's movements. 

Other embarrassments were however continually 
arising. The number of prisoners in Lisbon had 
accumulated so as to become a serious inconve- 
vicncc; for the Admiralty, pretending to be alarmed 
at a fever generated by the infamous treatment the 
prisoners received at the hands of the Portuguese 
government, refused permission to have them trans- 
ported to England, in vessels of war, and other 
ships could not be had. Thus the rights of huma- 
nity, and the good of the service, were alike disre- 
garded, for had there been real danger, lord Wel- 
lington would not have continually urged the mea- 
sure. About this time also admiral Berkeley, 
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whose elaborate report the year before, stated that, 
-although the enemy should seize the heights of 
Almada, he could not injure the fleet in the river, 
admitted that he was in error ; and the engineers 
i^e directed to construct secondary lines on that 
sme. 

Another formidable evil, arising from the conduct 
of the Regency, was the state of the Portuguese 
army^ The troops were so ill supplied that more 
than once they would have disbanded, had they not 
been relieved from the British magazines. Ten 
thousand soldiers of the linl^ deserted between 
April and December, and of the militia two thirds 
were absent from their colours ; for, as no 
remonstrance could induce the Regency to put the 
laws in force against tlie delinquents, that which 
was at first the effect of want became a habit ; so 
that even when regularly fed from the British stores 
within the Lines, the desertion was alarmingly 
great. 

Notwithstanding the mischiefs thus daily grow- 
ing up, neither the Patriarch nor the Principal 
ceased their opposition. The order to fortify the 
heights of Almada caused a violent altercation in 
the Regency, lord Wellington, greatly incensed, 
denounced them to the Prince Regent, and his 
letter produced such a paroxysm of anger in 
the Patriarch, that he personally insulted Mr. 
Stuart, and vented his passion in the most indecent 
language against the general. Soon after this, the 
deplorable state of the finances obliged the govern- 
ment to resort to the dangerous expedient of re- 
quisitions in kind for the feeding of the troops : 
and in that critical moment the Patriarch, whose 
infl^uence was, from various causes, very great, took 
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occasion to declare that “ he would not suffer bur- 
thens to be laid upon the people which were evi- 
dently for no other purpose than to nourish the war 
in the heart of the kingdom'' NSl’y.'*’*’ 

But it was his and his coadjutors’ criminal co^ 
duct that really nourished the war, for there were 
ample means to have carried off in time, ten-fold 


the quantity of provisions left for the enemy. 
Massena could not then have remained a'^^eek 


before the Lines, and his retreat would have been 
attended with famine and disaster, if the measures 
previously agreed to^y the Regency had been duly 
executed. Whereas now, the country about Tho- 
mar, Torres Novas, Gollegao, and Santarem was 
absolutely untouched ; the inhabitants remained, 
the mills, but little injured, were quickly repaired, 
and lord Wellington had the deep mortification to 
find, that his well considered design was frustrated 
by the very persons from whom he had a right to 
expect the most zealous support. There was, in- 
deed, every reason to believe that the prince of 
Esling would be enabled to maintain his positions 
until an overwhelming force should arrive from 
Spain to aid him. “ It is heart-breakim^f was Appendix, 

^ . . . . ^ No. V. 

the bitter reflection of the British general, “ to SccUon?. 
contemplate the chance of failure from such obstinacy 
and folly'' 
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book The increasing strength of the works, and the 
■ report* of British deserters (unhappily very iiume- 
OctoW. rous at this period), soon convinced Massena that it 
was impracticable to force the Lines without great 
reinforcements. His army suffered from sickness, 
from the irregular forces in the rear, and from the 
vengeance of individuals, driven to despair by the 
excesses which many French soldiers, taking ad- 
vantage of the times, committed in their foraging 
courses. Nevertheless, with an obstinate pertina- 
city, only to be appreciated by those who have long 
made war, the French general maintained his for- 
ward position, until the country for many leagues 
behind him was a desert ; and then, reluctantly 
yielding to necessity, he sought for a fresh camp in 
.which to make head against the allies, while his 
foragers searched more distant countries for food. 

Early in October artillery officers had been di- 
rected to collect boats for crossing both the Tagus 
and the Zezere. Montbrun’s cavalry, stretching 
along the right bank of the former, gathered pro- 
visions, and stored them at Santarem; and both 
there and at Barquina (a creek in the Tagus, 
below the mouth of the Zezere), rafts were formed 
and boats constructed with wheels, to move from 
one place to another, but, from the extreme 
paucity of materials and tools, the progress was 
necessarily slow. Meanwhile Fane, reinforced by 
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some infantry, watched them closely from the left ci^ap. 

bank ; Carlos d’Espaha came down from Gastello ^ — 

Branco to Abrantes ; Trant acted sharply on the Qcto^r. 
side of Ourem, and Wilson’s Portuguese militia so 
infested the country from Espinhal to the Zezer^*, 
that Loison's division was detached upon Thomar 
to hold him in check. 

Towards the end of October, however, all the 
hospitals, stores, and other incumbrances of the 
French army were removed to Santarem ; and, on 
the 31st, two thousand men forded the Zezerc 
above Punhete to '‘ cover the construction of a 
bridge. From this body, four hundred infantry 
and two hundred dragoons, under general Foy, 
moved against Abrantes, and, after skirmishing 
with the garrison, made towards Sobreira Formosa, 
when the allies’ bridge at Villa Velha was foolishly 
burnt ; but Foy, with a smaller escort, immediately 
pushed for Pena Macor, and the 8th had gained 
Ciudad Rodrigo, on his way to France, having under- 
taken to carry information of the state of adairs to 
Napoleon ; a task whicli he performed with singular 
rapidity, courage, and address. The remainder of 
his escort retiring down the Zezere, were attacked 
by Wilson, and suffered some loss. 

The bridge on the Zezere was destroyed by floods, 
the Gth of November, but the enemy having en- 
trenched the height over Punhete, restored it, and 
cast a second at Martinchel, higher up the river. 
Massena then commenced his retrograde march, 
but with great caution, because his position was 
overlooked frbm the Monte Agra^a, and the defile 
of Alemquer being in the rear of the eighth corps, 
it was an operation of some danger to withdraw 
from before the Lines. To cover the movement 
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from the knowledge of the Partizans in the rear, 
Montbrun’s cavalry marched upon Leiria, and his 
detachments scoured the roads to Pombal, on the 
one side, and towards the Zezere, on the other. 
Meanwhile the sixth corps marched from Otta and 
Alemquer to Thomar, and Loison removed to Gole- 
gao with his division, reinforced by a brigade of 
dragoons. 

These dispositions being made, general Clausel 
withdrew from Sobral during the night of the 1 4th, 
and the whole of the eighth corps passed the defile 
in the morning of the 15th, under the protection 
of some cavalry, left in front of Aruda, and of a 
strong rear-guard on the height covering Alemquer. 
The second corps then retreated from Alhandra by 
the royal causeway upon Santarem, while the eighth 
corps marched by Alcoentre upon Alcanhede and 
Torres Novas. 

This movement was not interrupted by lord Wel- 
lington. The morning of the 15th proved foggy, 
and it was some hours after day-break ere he per- 
ceived the void space in his front which disclosed 
the ability of the French general’s operations. Fane 
had reported on the 14th that boats were collecting 
at Santarem, and information arrived at the same 
time that reinforcements for Massena were on the 
march from Ciudad Rodrigo. The enemy’s inten- 
tion was not clearly developed. It might be a 
retreat to Spain; it might be to pass round the 
Monte Junta, and so push the head of his army on 
Torres Vedras, while the allies were following the 
rear. Lord Wellington, therefore, kept the principal 
part of the army stationary, but directed the second 
and light divisions to follow the enemy, the former 
along the causeway to Villa Franca, the latter to 
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Alemqucr ; at the same time he called up his cavalry, chap. 

and requested admiral Berkeley to send all • the i — 

boats of the fleet up the Tagus, to enable the allies ' 
to pass rapidly to the other bank, if necessary. 

Early on the 16th the enemy was tracked, march- 
ing in two columns, the one upon Rio Mayor, the 
other upon Santarem. Having passed Alcoentre, 
it was clear that he had no views on Torres Vedras; 
but whether he was in retreat to cross the Zezcrc 
by the bridges at Punhete and Martinchel, or 
making for the Mondego, was still uncertain. In 
either case, it was important to strike a blow at the 
rear, before the reinforcements and convoy, said to 
be on the road from Ciudad Rodrigo, could be met 
with. The first division was immediately brought 
up to Alemqucr, the fifth entered Sobral, the light 
division and cavalry marched in pursuit, and four 
hundred prisoners were made, principally marau- 
ders. A remarkable exploit was performed by one 
Baxter, a serjeant of the sixteenth dragoons. This private 
man, having only five troopers with him, came sud * the Men. 
denly upon a piquet of fifty men, who were cooking, Somers 
but instantly running to their arms, killed one of pragooi!^!' 
the dragoons ; nevertheless Baxter broke in amongst 
them so strongly, that, with the assistance of 
some countrymen, he made forty-two captives. 

The 17th, the eighth corps marched upon Alcan- 
hede and Pernes, and the head of the second corps 
reached Santarem, when Fane, deceived by some 
false movements, reported that they were in full 
retreat, and the troops at Santarem only a rear- 
guard. This* information seeming to be confirmed 
by the state of the immense plains skirting the 
Tagus, which were left covered with straw-ricks, 
it was concluded that Massena intended to pass the 
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a second bridge. Hill was immediately ordered to 

i^ov. the Tagus with the second division and thir- 

teenth dragoons, and move upon Abrantes, either 
to succour that fortress or to head the march of the 
French. Meanwhile, the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
divisions were directed upon Alemquer, the first 
division and Pack's brigades upon Cartaxo, and the 
light division reached El Valle on the Rio Mayor. 
At this village there was a considerable rear guard 
formed, and as general Crawfurd had not profited 
from the lesson on the Coa, an unequal engagement 
would have ensued, but for the opportune arrival of 
the commander-in-chief. In the evening the enemy 
joined their main body on the heights of Santarem. 

Hitherto, lord W ellington, regarding the security 
of the Lines with a jealous eye, bad acted very cau- 
tiously. On the 15th and IGth, wliile the French were 
still hampered by the defiles, his pursuit was even 
slack, although it would in no degree have risked the 
safety of the Lines, or of the pursuing troops, to 
have pushed the first, second, and light divisions 
and Pack’s brigade vigorously against the enemy’s 
rear. On the 18th, however, when Hill had passed 
the Tagus at Villada, and Fane was opposite to 
Abrantes, the English general, whether deceived by 
false rejiorts, or elated at this retrograde movement, 
this proof of his own superior sagacity, prepared, 
witli a small force, to assail what he then thought 
the rear guard of an army in full retreat. But 
the French general had no intention of falling 
back any farther, his great qualities were roused by 
the difficulty of his situation, he had carried oft’ his 
army with admirable arrangement, and his new posi- 
tion was chosen with equal sagacity and resolution. 
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■ SantRrcm is situated on a mountain, which, rising 
ahnost precipitously from the Tagus, extends al>out . 
three miles inland. In front, a secondary range of 
hills formed an outwork, covered by the Rio Mayor, 
which is composed of two streams, running side by 
side to withiii a mile of the Tagus, where they unite 
and flow in a direction parallel with that river for 
many miles ; the ground between being an immense 
flat, called the plain of Santarem. In advancing 
by the royal road from Lisbon, the allies ascended 
the Rio Mayor, until they reached the Ponte Seca, 
a raised causeway, eight hundred yards long, lead- 
ing to the foot of the French position. On the 
right hand of this causeway as far as the Tagus, 
a flat sedgy marsh, not impassable, but difficult 
from deep water-cuts, covered the French left. 
On the left, the two streams of the Rio Mayor 
overflowing, presented a vast impassable sheet of 
water and marsh, covering the French right, and, 
in the centre, the causeway oflered only a narrow 
line of approach, barred at the enemy’s end, by 
an abattis, and by a gentle eminence, with a battery 
looking dqwn the whole length. To force this dan- 
gerous passage was only a preliminary step, the 
secondary range of hills was then to be carried 
before the great height of Santarem could be reach- 
ed ; finally, the town, with its old walls, offered 
a fourth point of resistance. 

In this formidable position, the second corps 
covered the rich plain of Golegao, which was occu- 
pied by Loison’s division of the sixth corps, placed 
there to watch the Tagus, and keep up the chain of 
communication with Punhete. On Reynier's right, 
in a rugged country, which separated Santarem 
from the Monte Junta ahd the Sierra de Alcoberte, 
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the eighth corps was posted ; not in a continuoiijis 
- line with the second, but having the right pushed 
forward to Alcanhete, the centre at Femes, and the 
left thrown back to Torres Novas, where Massena’s 
head-quarters were fixed. On the right of Alcan- 
hete, the cavalry were disposed as far as Leiria, and 
the sixth corps was at Thomar, in reserve, having 
previously obliged Wilson’s militia to retire from 
the Zezere upon Espinhal. 

Massena thus enclosed an immense tract of fertile 
country, the plain of Golegao supplied him with 
maize and vegetables, and the Sierra de Alcoberte 
with cattle. He presented a formidable head to 
the allies at Santarem ; commanded the road, by 
Leiria, to Coimbra, with the eighth corps and the 
cavalry ; that from Thomar, by Ourem, to Coimbra, 
with the sixth corps ; and, by his bridges over the 
Zezere, opened a line of operations towards the 
Spanish frontier, either through Castello Branco, or 
by the Estrada Nova and Belmonte. He also preserved 
the power of offensive operations, by crossing the 
Tagus on his left, or of turning the Monte J unta by 
his right, and thus paralyzing a great part of the 
allied force, appeared, even in retreating, to take 
the offensive. 

His first dispositions were, however, faulty in 
detail. Between Santarem and the nearest division 
of the eighth corps there was a distance of ten or 
twelve miles, where the British general might pene- 
trate, turn the right of the second corps, and cut 
it off from the rest of the army. Reynier, fearing 
such an attempt, hurried off his baggage and hos- 
pitals to Golegao, despatched a regiment up the 
Rio Mayor to watch two bridges on his right, by 
which he expected the allies to penetrate between 
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hfen and the eighth corps, and then calling upon 
Jtrnot for succour, and upon Massena for orders, 
proceeded to strengthen his own position. It was 
this march of Reynier’s baggage, that led Fane to 
think the enemy was retreating to the Zezere, which, 
corresponding with lord Wellington’s high-raised 
expectations, induced him to make dispositions, not 
for a general attack, by separating the second corps 
from the rest of the army ; but, as I have before 
said, for assaulting Santarem in front with a small 
force, thinking he had only to deal with a rear 
guard. 

On the 19th, the light division entering the plain 
between the Rio Mayor and the Tagus advanced 
against the heights by the sedgy marsh. The first 
division under Spencer, was destined to attack the 
causeway, and Pack’s Portuguese brigade and the 
cavalry were ordered to cross the Rio Mayor, at the 
bridges of Saliero and Subajeira, to turn the 
right of the French. The columns were formed 
for the attack, and the skirmishers of the light 
division were exchanging shots with the enemy in 
the sedgy marsh, when it was found that the guns 
belonging to Pack’s brigade had not arrived, where- 
fore lord Wellington, not qiiite satisfied with the ap- 
pearance of his adversary’s force, after three hours’ 
demonstrations, ordered the troops to retire to their 
former ground. It was, indeed, become evident, 
that the French were determined to maintain the 
position. Every advantageous spot of ground was 
fully occupied, the most advanced centinels boldly 
returned the fire of the skirmishers, large bodies 
of reserve were descried, some in arms, others 
cooking ; the strokes of the hatchet, and the fall 
of trees, resounded from the woods clothing the 
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hills, and the commencement of a triple line of 
. abattis, and the fresh earth of entrenchments were 
discernible in many places. 

On the 20th the demonstrations were renewed ; 
but, as the enemy’s intention to fight was no longer 
doubtful, they soon ceased, and orders were sent to 
general Hill to halt at Chamusca, on the left bank 
of the Tagus. General Crawfurd, however, still 
thought it was but a rear-guard at Santarem, 
his eager spirit was chafed, he seized a musket, 
and, followed only by a serjeant, advanced in the 
night along the causeway ; thus commencing a per- 
sonal skirmish with the French piquets, from whose 
fire he escaped by miracle, convinced at last that 
the enemy were not yet in flight. 

Meanwhile Clausel brought his division from 
Alcanhete close up to Santarem, and Massena 
carefully examining the dispositions of the allies, 
satisfied himself, that no great movement was in 
agitation ; wherefore, recalling the baggage of the 
second corps, he directed Ciausel to advance to- 
wards Rio Mayor ; a feint which instantly obliged 
lord Wellington to withdraw the first division and 
Pack’s brigade to Cartaxo, the light division being 
also held in readiness to retreat. In truth, Mas- 
sena was only to be assailed by holding the second 
corps in at the Ponte Seca, while a pow^ul 

mass of tr6l)|tl penetrated in the direction of Tremes 
and Pemes ; but*%eavy rains rendered all the 
roads impracticable, and as the position af Sui- 
tarem was maintained for several nmnths, and many 
writers have rashly censured the <ionduct of both 
generals, it may be well to shew here that they 
acted wisely and like great captains. 

It has been already seen how, without any ex- 
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treme dissemination of his force, the French gene- ciup. 
ral contrived to menace a variety of points and thus - 
to command two distinct lines of retreat ; but there uov.* 
were other circumstances that equally weighed 
with him. He expected momentarily to be joined 
by the ninth corps, which had been added to his 
command, and by a variety of detachments ; his 
position, touching upon Leiria and upon the Zezere, 
enabled him to give his hand to these reinforce- 
ments and convoys, either by the line of the Mon- 
dego or that of Belmonte and the Estrada Nova ; 
at the same time he was ready to communicate 
with any troops coming from Andalusia to his 
assistance. He was undoubtedly open to a dan- 
gerous attack, between Santarem and Alcanhetc ; 
but he judged, that his adversary would not ven- 
ture on such a decisive operation, requiring rapid 
well-timed movements, with an, army composed of 
three different nations, and unpractised in great 
evolutions. In this, guided by his long experience 
of war, he calculated upon moral considerations 
with confidence, and he that docs not understand 
this part of war is but half a general. 

Like a great commander, he calculated likewise 
upon the military and political effect, that his 
menacing attitude would have. While he maintained 
Saut&rem, he appeared, as it were, tp kpuljill^e Lisbon ; 
he prQjipnged the sufferings of th^lil^^ty ; and it 
has .been estimated that forty thousand persons 
diedirom privations within the Lines during the win- 
ter of 1810 : moreover he encouraged the disaffected, 
and. shook thtf power which the English had as- 
sumed in Portugal, thus rendering their final suc- 
cess so doubtful in appearance, that few men had 
sagacity enough to judge rightly upon the subject. 
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At this period also, as the illness of George the 
— Third, by reviving the question of a Regency in 
Nw. England, had greatly strengthened the opposition in 
parliament, it was most important that the argu- 
ments of the latter against the war should seem to 
be enforced by the position of the French army. It 
is plain therefore that, while any food was to be ob- 
tained, there were abundant reasons to justify Mas- 
sena in holding his ground ; and it must be admitted 
that, if he committed great errors in the early part 
of his campaign, in the latter part he proved him- 
self a daring, able, and most pertinacious com- 
mander. 

On the side of the British general, such were 
the political difficulties, that a battle was equally 
to be desired and dreaded. Desirable, because a 
victory would have silenced his opjmnents both in 
England and Portugal, and placed him in a situ- 
ation to dictate the measures of war to the ministers 
instead of having to struggle incessantly against 
their fears. Desirable, to relieve the misery of the 
Portuguese people, who were in a state of horrible 
suffering ; but, above all things desirable, lest a 
second and a third army, now gathering in Castile 
and in Andalusia, should reach Massena, and again 
shut up the allies in their works. 

Dreaded, ilH^cause a defeat or even a repiutee 
would hav6 oeen tantamount to the ruin of the 
cause ; for it was at this period that the disputes 
in the Regency, relative to the Lines, at Almada, 
were most violent, and the slightest disaster 
would have placed the Patriarch at the head of 
a national party. Dreaded, because of the dis- 
cussions relative to the appointment of a Regency 
in England, seeing, that any serious military check 
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would have caused the opposition to triumph, and ciwp. 

the troops to be withdrawn from Portugal. So ^ — 

powerful, indeed, were the opposition, and so much 
did the ministers dread their cry for economy, that 
forgetting the safety of the army in their keen love 
of place, they had actually ordered lord Wellington 
to send home the transports to save expence ! 

In fine, Mr. Percival with that narrow cunning that 
distinguished his public career, was, to use an ex- 
pression attributed to him, “ Starving the war in 
Portugaly' in despite of lord Wellesley’s indigna- 
tion and of lord Wellington’s remonstrances. In 
this balanced state it was essential that a battle, 
upon which so many great interests hung, should 
not be fought, except on terms of advantage. Now 
those terms were not to be had. Lord Wellington, 
who had received some reinforcements from Halifax 
and England, had indeed more than seventy thou- 
sand fighting men under arms, and the enemy at 
this time was not more than fifty thousand : never- 
theless, if we analyze the composition and situation 
of both, it will be found that the latter, from the 
advantage of position, could actually bring more 
soldiers into the fight. 

In the Portuguese army, since the month 
April, the deaths had been four thousand, the dis- pors.Mss. 
banded four thousand, the deserters 1||j^thousaud, the 
recruits thirty thousand ; the numBl^s were there- 
fore increased, but the efficiency for grand evolu- 
tions rather decreased ; and every department 
under Beresford, was at its last gasp from the 
negligence of tlie government, which neither paid 
the troops nor provided them with food. The 
Spanish auxiliaries also, ill-governed and turbulent, 
were at open discord with the Portuguese ; and 
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their general was neither able in war himself nor 
• amendable to those who were. 

While the heights of Almada were . naked, the 
left bank of the Tagus required twelve thousand 
men ; and two British divisions were kept in the 
Lines, because the French at Alcanhete were nearer 
to Torres Vedras than the allies were at Cartaxo. 
During an attack on Femes, Reynier might break 
out from Santarem, and ten thousand men were 
therefore necessary to hold him in check ; thus the 
disposable troops, comprehending soldiers of tliree 
nations, and many recruits, would have fallen short 
of forty-five thousand, while Massena could bring 
nearly all his force together on one point ; because 
a few men would have sufficed to watch the British 
division on the left of the Tagus and at Santarem. 

Lord Wellington’s experience in the movement of 
great armies was not at this period equal to his 
adversary’s, and the attack was to be made in a 
difficult country, with deep roads, where the Alviella, 
the Almonda, and other rivers, greatly swelled by 
incessant rain, furnished a succession of defensive 
lines to the enemy, and in case of defeat the means 
of carrying off two-thirds of his army. Victory 
might crown the attempt, but the stakes were une- 
qual. If Massena lost even a third of his force, the 
ninth corps qmild have replaced it. If lord Wel- 
lington failed, the Lines were gone, and with them 
the whole Peninsula. He judged it better to remain 
on the defensive, to strengthen the Lines, and to 
get the works at Almada sufficiently forward ; mean- 
while to perfect the discipline of th^ Portuguese 
troops, improve the organization of the militia in 
rear of the enemy, and above ajjl to quiet the trou- 
bles and remedy the evils occdtSlbned by the Patri- 
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arch’s faction. Amongst these evils the destitute 
state of the fortresses, especially Abrantes, was pro- - 
minent. Lord Wellington at one moment seriously 
thought of withdrawing the garrison from thence to 
prevent the men from starving. 

In this view, the light division, supported by a 
brigade of cavalry, occupied Valle and the heights 
overlooking the marsh and inundation; the bridge 
at the English end of the causeway was mined, and a 
sugar-loaf hill, looking straight down the approach, 
was crowned with embrasures for artillery and laced 
in front with a zigzag covered way, capable of con- 
taining five hundred infantry ; the causeway being 
thus blocked, the French could not, while the in- 
undation kept up, make any sudden irruption from 
Santarem. 

On the left of the light division, posts were 
extended along the inundation to Malhorquija ; 
thence, by a range of heights to Rio Mayor; and 
behind the latter place, Anson’s cavalry was sta- 
tioned in observation of the roads leading from 
Pernes and Alcanhede. In rear of Anson, a posi- 
tion was entrenched at Alcoentre, and occupied by 
a division of infantry. Thus all the routes leading 
upon the Lines between the Tagus and the Monte 
Junta, were secured by what are technically called 
heads of cantonments, under cover .lof which, the 
other divisions were disposed in succession. The 
first and the head-quarters were at Cartaxo, a few 
miles in the rear of Valle, the remainder at Alem- 
quer and Sobral. Torres Vedras was, however, 
always occupied in force, lest the enemy should 
make a sudden march round the Monte Junta. 

Massena, satisfied, that his front was safe, con- 
tiiiued to build boali^* fortified a post at Tancos, on 
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the Tagus, and expected, with impatience, the 
. arrival of a convoy escorted by five thousand men, 
with which general Gardanne was coming from 
Ciudad Rodrigo. This reinforcement, consisting 
of detachments and convalescents left in Castile 
when the army entered Portugal, had marched by 
Belmonte and the Estrada Nova, and the 27th, was 
at Cardijos, within a few leagues of the French 
bridges on the Zezere. The advance of a cavalry 
patrol on either side would have opened the com- 
munications, and secured the junction ; but, at that 
moment, Gardanne, harassed by the ordenan^a, and 
deceived by a false rumour that general Hill was in 
Abrantes, ready to move against him, suddenly 
retreated upon Sabugal, with such haste and blind- 
ness, that he sacrificed a part of his convoy, and 
lost many men. 

Notwithstanding this event, Massena, expecting 
to be joined by the ninth corps, greatly strength- 
ened his position at Santarem, which enabled him 
to draw the bulk of his forces to his right, and to 
continue his marauding excursions in the most 
daring manner. General Ferey, with a .strong de- 
tachment of the sixth corps, crossing the Zezere, 
foraged the country as far as Castello Branco with- 
out difficulty, and returned without loss; Junot 
occupied Leiria and Ourem with detachments of 
the eighth corps ; and on the 9th of December a 
battalion endeavoured to surprise Coimbra : Trant, 
however, baffled that project. Meanwhile, Drouet 
avowed a design to invade the Tras os Montes, but 
the 22d of December occupied the liiie of the Coa 
with the ninth corps, while Massena's patroles 
appeared again on the Mondcgo above Coimbra, 
making inquiries about the fords: all the spies 
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likewise reported that a great reunion of forces 
from the south was to take place near Madrid. 

These things gave reason to fear, either that 
Massena intended to file behind the Mondego and 
seize Oporto ; or that the reinforcements coming to 
him were so large that he meant to establish bridges 
over the Mondego, and occupy the northern country 
without quitting his present position. It was 
known that a tenth corps was forming at Burgos, 
and the head of the fifth corps was again in Estre- 
madura ; the French boats at Punhete and Barquina 
were numerous and large; and in all parts there 
was evidence of great forces assembling for a 
mighty effort on both sides of the Tagus. 

It was calculated that, before the end of January, 
more than forty thousand fresh troops would co- 
operate with Massena, and preparations were made 
accordingly. An outward line of defence, from 
Aldea Gallega to Setuval, was already in a forward 
state; Abrantes, Palmella, and St. Felippe de 
Setuval had been at last provisioned ; and a chain 
of forts parallel to the Tagus were constructing on 
the hills .lining the left bank from Almada to Traf- 
faria. Labourers had also been continually em- 
ployed in strengthening the works of Alhandra, 
Aruda, and Monte Agra^a, which were now nearly 
impregnable, soldiers only being wanting to defy 
the utmost force that could be brought against 
them. To procure these, lord Wellington wrote 
earnestly to lord Liverpool on the 29th of December, 
demot^trating the absolute necessity of reinforcing 
the army, wherefore five thousand British troops 
were ordered to embark for Lisbon, and three regi- 
ments were drafted from Sicily. 

Sickness having obliged general Hill to go home in 
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December, but, itbeing known tbatSoultwas collects 
ing a disposable force behind the Morena, the 
troops on the left bank of the Tagus were aug- 
mented, and marshal Beresford assumed the com- 
mand, for the Portuguese army was now generally 
incorporated with the British divisions. His force, 
composed of eighteen guns, two divisions of infantry, 
and five regiments of cavalry, Portuguese and Bri- 
tish, was about fourteen thousand men, exclusive of 
Carlos d’Espana’s brigade, which, being at Abrantes, 
was also under his orders. 

To prevent the passage of the Tagus ; to inter- 
cept all communication between Massena and Soult ; 
to join the main body of the army, by Vellada 
if in retreat, and by Abrantes if in advance ; 
were the instructions given to Beresford. He 
fixed his quarters at Chamusca, disposed his 
troops along the Tagus, from Almeyrim by Cha- 
musca, as high as the mouth of the Zezere, 
established signals between his different quarters, 
and scouring the roads leading towards Spanish 
Estremadura, established a sure and rapid inter- 
course with Elvas and the other frontier fortresses. 
He also organized good sources of intelligence at 
Golegao, at Santarem, and at Thomar, and, in ad- 
dition to these general precautions, erected batte- 
ries opposite the mouth of the Zezere; but, against 
the advice of the engineers, he placed them at too 
great distance from the river, and in other respects 
unsuitably, and offering nothing threatening to the 
enemy : the French craft dropped down frequently 
towards Santarem, without hindrance, until colo- 
nel Colborne, of the sixty-sixth regiment, moored 
a guard-boat close to the mouth of the Zezere, 
and disposed fires in such a manner on the banks 
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of the Tagus that nothing could pass without being ci^i». 
observed. 

Meanwhile on the side of Santarem, as all the 
country between Alcanhete and the Ponte Seca con- 
tinued impracticable from the rain, the main bodies 
of both armies were, of necessity, tranquil. Anson’s 
cavalry, however, acting in concert with major 
Fenwiek, who came down from Obidos towards 
Rio Mayor, harassed the enemy’s foraging parties ; 
and in the Upper Beira several actions of import- 
ance had taken place with the militia, which it is 
time to notice as forming an essential part of lord 
Wellington’s combinations. 

It will be remembered that the ninth corps, 
being ordered to scour Biscay and Upper Castile 
in its progress towards the frontier of Portugal, 
was so long delayed that, instead of keeping the 
communications of Massena free, and securing his 
base, Drouet lost all connexion with the army of 
Portugal. Meanwhile the Partidas of Leon and 
Salamanca gave such employment to Serras’ divi- 
sion that the Tras os Montes were unmolested, 
and Silveira, falling down to the Lower Douro, 
appeared, on the 29 th of October, before Almeida. 

Its former garrison had entered the French service, 
yet immediately deserted to their countrymen, and 
Silveira then blockaded the place closely, and 
made an attempt to surprise a French post at San 
Felices, but failed. 

In November, however, the head of the ninth 
corps reached Ciudad Rodrigo, bringing a large 
convoy of pfovisions, collected in Castile, for Mas- 
sena. Lord Wellington, anxious to prevent this 
from reaching its destination, directed Silveira to 
intercept it if possible, and ordered Miller on the 
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; — ral Grardannc, with four thousand infantry and three 

squadrons of cavalry, raised the blockade of Al- 
meida, took possession of Pinhel, and supported by 
the ninth corps, conducted the convoy towards 
Sabugal and Penamacor. The 16th, he was be- 
tween Valverde and Pereiro Gavillos, but Silveira 
falling upon him killed some of his men, took many 
prisoners, and then retiring to Trancoso on the 17th, 
united with Miller, who took post at Guarda. 
Nevertheless, Gardanne pursued his march, but 
finally, as we have seen, retreated from Cardigos 
in a panic. 

Drouet had not yet received the orders to put 
himself under Massena’s command, but, at the re- 
presentation of Foy, moved forward into Portugal^ 
and to hide his object, spread the report, already 
noticed, of his intention to penetrate the Tras os 
Montes. The 17th December, he passed the Coa 
with fourteen thousand infantry and two thousand 
cavalry, and crossing the Mondego the 18th, en- 
camped near Gouvea, the 22d. Thence the cavalry 
and one division under general Claparede, marched 
against Silveira, and after a skirmish occupied 
Trancoso ; while Drouet with eleven battalions, 
and the troops under Gardanne, which he had 
rallied, made for the Alva and reach^ Ponte 
Murcella the 24th. 

Hitherto lord Wellington’s communications with 
Baccellar, had been carried on, through Trant on 
the side of Coimbra, and through Wilson on that 
of Espinhal and Abrantes. But this sudden ad- 
vance of the ninth corps obliged Wilson to cross 
the Mondego to avoid being enclosed ; and Drouet 
ending his function with Massena by Espinhal, 
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established his division at Leiria, and spreading chap> 

towards the sea Cut off all communication between ! — 

the allies and the northern provinces. On the 2d 
of January, however, Trant intercepted a letter from 
Drouet to Claparedc, giving an account of his own 
arrival, and of the state of Massenas army; in- 
timating, also, that a great operation was in con- 
templation, and that the fifth corps was daily expected 
in the Alemtejo ; he directed Claparede to seize 
Guarda, to forage the neighbouring villages, to 
watch the road of Belmonte, and if Silveira should 
be troublesome, to defeat him. 

Silveira, an insufficient man, naturally vain, and 
inflated with his former successes, had already 
attacked Claparede, and was defeated with the 
loss of two hundred men at Ponte Abad, on the 
side of Trancoso, and Baccellar, alarmed for the 
safety of Oporto, recalled Miller and Wilson. 

The first immediately moved upon Viscu, and the 
last who had already repassed the Mondego and 
taken a hundred stragglers of Drouet’s division, 
marched hastily towards the same point. Mean- 
while, Silveira had again provoked Claparede, who 
pressed him so closely, from the 10th to the 13th 
of January, that he drove him with loss over the 
Douro at Pezo dc Ragoa, seized Lamego, and 
menaced ..Qporto before any troops could concen- 
trate to oppose him. However, when Baccellar 
brought^.up his reserve to the Pavia, and Miller’s 
and Wilson’s corps reached Castro d’Airo, Clapa- 
rede returned to Moimenta de Beira, closely fol- 
lowed by Wilson. Meanwhile, the arrival of the 
ninth corps having relieved the French troops in 
Leon, the latter again menaced Tras os Montes, 
which obliged Silveira to march to Braganza, and 
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as Miller died at Viseu, only Wilson and Trant 
continued to harass the enemy's parties. 

Claparede taking post at Guards, according to 
his instructions, seized Covilhao, while Foy, who 
in returning from France had collected about three 
tliousand infantry and cavalry, convalescents, was 
marching by the road of Belmonte. Foy had es- 
caped innumerable perils. At Pancorbo he was 
fain to fly from the Partidas, with the loss of his 
despatches and half his escort ; and now at Enxa- 
barda entering the Estrada Nova, notwithstanding 
Claparede's vicinity, he was harassed by colonel 
Grant with a corps of ordenan^a from the Lower 
Beira, and although he suflered nothing by the 
sword, three hundred of his men died on the 
mountain from cold. On the 2d of Fisbruary 
he reached Santarem, where aft’airs were coming to 
a crisis. 

During December and January, the country be- 
ing always more or less flooded, the armies had 
.continued in observation ; but Massena's positions 
were much strengriicned, his outposts were rein- 
forced, and his marauding excursions extended in 
proportion to his increasing necessities. The weak 
point on either side was towards Rio Mayor, any 
movement there created great jealousy, especially as 
the season advanced and the roads b^|||||B& flrmcr. 
ilence, on the 19th of January (some i^^pM|cements 
having landed at Lisbon a few days bp||||&) a fear 
lest the allies should be concentrating at Alcoentre, 
had induced .Tunot to drive the outposts from Rio 
Mayor to probe the state of affairs,' and a general 
attack was expected; but after a skirmish, he re- 
turned with a wound, which disabled him for the 
rest of the campaign. 
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Early in February, a column' of six thousand 

French a^in lfcouring all the country beyond the* — 

Zezere, got much concealed food near Pedragoa, Febru^y. 
While other detachments arriving on the Mondego 
below Coimbra, carried off four hundred oxen 
and two thousand sheep intended for the allies. 

These excursions gave rise to horrible excesses, 
which broke down the discipline of the French 
army, and were not always executed with impunity; 
the British cavalry at various times redeemed m^y 
cattle, and brought in a considerable numbe^nf 
prisoners, amongst them an aide-de-camp of general 
Clausd’s. 

Meanwhile, Massena organized a secret commu- 
nication with Lisbon, through the Portuguese general 
Pamplona, who eft'ected it by the help of the hdalgos 
in that capital ; their agents, under the pretence of 
selling .sugar to the inhabitants of Thomar and 
Torres Novas, passed by the road of Caldas and 
thence through the mountains of Pedragoa. Lord 
Wellington, on the other hand, was understood to 
have gained a French officer of rank, and it is certain 
that both generals had excellent information. 

In this manner hostilities were carried on, each 
commander impatiently waiting for reinforcements 
which should enable him to act offensively. How both 
were di^irii^inted, and how other events hitherto 
unnotico^|ore upon the plans of each, must be the 
subject iSf^^iiiother book. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

I®. ** War IS not a conjectural art." Massena 
forgetting this, assumed that the allies would not 
VOL. jit. 2 D 
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make a stand in front of Lisbon, and that the militia 
- would not venture to attack Coimbra; but the battle 
of Busaco and tlie capture of his hospitals evinced 
the soundness of tlie maxim. Ag-ain, he conjec- 
tured that the English would re-embark if pressed ; 
the Lines put an end to that dream : yet once awake, 
he made war like a great man, proving more for- 
midable with reduced means and in difficulties, 
than he had been when opportunity was rife and 
his numbers untouched. His stay at Santar<;m 
shews what thirty thousand additional men acting 
on the left bank of tlie Tagus could have done. 
Hud they arrived on the lieights of Almada before 
admiral Berkeley’s error was discovered, the supjily 
of provisions, from Alemtejo and from Spain, would 
then have been transferred from Lisbon to the French 
armies ; the fleet would have been driven from the 
Tagus, and the misery of the inhabitants, the fears 
of the British cabinet, the machinations of the Pa- 
triarch, and the little chance of final success, would 
probably have induced the British general to em- 
bark. 

2°. It has been observed, that Massena, in the 
first week might have easily passed the Tagus, 
secured the resources of the Alemtejo, and driven the 
British fleet out of the port. This was not so prac- 
ticable as it might at first sight appear. The rains 
were heavy ; the fords impassable ; the French had 
not boats sufficient for a bridge; a weak detach- 
ment would have been useless, a strong detachment 
would have been dangerous : to collect boats, cast a 
bridge, and raise the entrenchments necessary to 
defend it, in the face of the alli(;d forces, would 
have been neither a safe nor sure operation; more- 
oyer, Massena would then have relinquished the 
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certain aid of the ninth for the uncertain as.sistance 
of the fifth corps. 

3*. Lord Wellington conjecturing the French to 
be in full retreat, had like to have received a severe 
check at Santarem; he recovered himself in time, 
and with this ^exception, it would be difficult to 
support essential objections to his operations: yet, 
many have been uiged, as that, he might have 
straightened the enemy’s quarters more eftectually 
at Santarem ; that Hill’s corps, passing through 
Abrantes, could have d(!stroyed the bridges at 
Punhete, and lining the Zezere, have cut oil' Mas- 
sena’s rtiinforcements, and obliged him to abandon 
his positions or even to capitulate. Tliis last idea, 
advanced at the time by colonel Squires, an engineer 
of great zeal and ability, j)erfectly acquainted with 
the localities, merits examination. 

As a simple operation it was feasible, but the 
results were not so certain ; the Lines of Ahnada 
being unfinished, the rashness of leaving tlu' Tagus 
unguarded, bel'ore an enemy who posse.ssed eighty 
large boats, exclusive of those forming the bridges 
on the Zezere, is ajiparent; Hill’s corps must then 
have been replaced, and the army before Santarem 
would have been so weak as to invite a concentrated 
attack, to the great danger of the Torres Vedras 
Lines. Nor was the forcing of the French works 
at Punhete a matter of certainty; the ground was 
strong, there were two bridges over the Zezere, 
and the sixth corps, being within a short march, 
might, by passing at Martinchel, have taken Hill 
in flank. 

4°. The same officer, at a later period, miscalcu- 
lating the enemy’s numbers at thirty thousand men, 
and the allies at more than seventy thousand re- 
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gulars, proposed that Beresford should cross the 
. Tagus at Azinglia, behind the Almonda, and march 
upon Golegao, while lord Wellington, concentrating 
at Rio Mayor, pu.shed upon Torres Novas. It was no 
common head that conceived this project, by which 
seventy thousand men would, in a single march, 
have been placed in the midst of the enemy’s ex- 
tended quarb'rs; but the hand of Napoleon could 
scarcely have launched such a thunder-bolt. Mas- 
sena had still fifty thousand fighting-men; the boats 
from Abrantes must have been brought down, to pass 
the Tagus; the concentration of troops at Rio Mayor 
would scarcely have escaped the eniimy's notice, an 
exact concert, in point of time, was essential. But the 
eighth corps could have held the allies in check on 
the Alviclla, while Reynier, from Santarem, and Ney, 
from Tliomar, crushed Beresford between the Almon- 
da and the Tagus : moreover the roads about Tremes 
were nearly impassable from rain during December, 
and in January, Soult, of whose operations I shall 
speak in the next book, was menacing the Alemtejo. 
Any disaster happening to the allies would have re- 
lieved the enemy’s difficulties, when nothing else 
could. A campaign is like other works of art ; ac- 
cessaries, however splendid, must be rejected when 
not conducive to the main object. That judgement, 
which duly classes the value of every feasible ope- 
ration, is the best quality of a general, and lord 
Wellington possessed it in a remarkable degree; to 
it, his genius and his courage were both subservient; 
without it he might have performed many brilliant 
exploits in the Peninsula, but he could never have 
conducted the war to a successful end. 
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BOOK Xll. 

CHAPTER I. 

In t.lic preceding book, Spanish affairs have been 
little noticed, although lonl Wellington’s combina- 
tions were deeply atl’ectc'd by them. The general 
position of tlje allies, extending from Coruna to 
Cadiz, presented a great crescent, in the convex of 
which th<^ French armies were oj)erating ; and it 
was clear that, when chcckt'd at Lisbon, the most 
important point, th('ir wings, could reinforce the 
centre ; unless the allied forces, at the horns of the 
crescent, acted vigorously on a system which the 
harbours and fortresses, at either extremity, pointed 
out as suitable to those who possessed the absolute 
command of tlie sea. A British army and fleet 
were therefore established at Cadiz, and a squadron 
of frigates at Coruna, and how far this warfare re- 
lieved the pressure on lord Wellington I shall now 
show. 

The Gallician troops, under Malii, usually hang- 
ing on the borders of Leon, were always reported 
to be above twenty thousand men, when arms or 
stores were demanded from England, but there 
were never more than ten or twelve thousand in 
line ; and, although Serras’ division, of only eight 
thousand, was spread over the plains, from Bene- 
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ventc to the Agueda, during Massena’s advance, 
no stroke of importance was effected against it. 
The arrival of the ninth corps, in October, put an 
end to all hopes from the Gallicians in that quarter, 
although the Partidas often surprised both posts 
and convoys. Behind Mahi there was, however, a 
second army, from four to six thousand strong, 
embodied to defend the coast line towards the 
Asturias ; and, in the latter province, about eight 
thousand men, including the irregular bands of 
Porlier and other chiefs, constantly watched Bonet’s 
movements. 

That general frequently mastered the Asturias, 
but could never maintain himself there ; because 
the country is a long defile, lying between the 
great mountains and the sea, and being crossed by 
a succession of parallel ridges and rivers, is admi- 
rably calculated for partizan warfare in connexion 
with a fleet. If h<! penetrated towaixls Gallicia, 
British and Spanish frigates, from Coruna, landing 
troops at the ports of Gihon, Santander, or Santona, 
could always form a junction with the great bands 
of Longa, Mina, and Amor, and excite insurrec- 
tions on his rear. In this manner Porlier, as before 
related, forced him to withdraw from Castropol, 
after he had defeated general Ponte at Sales, about 
the period of Almeida being invested. Tlie advan- 
tages of such operations being evident, the British 
government sent sir Home Popham to direct the 
naval, and general Walker the military afl'airs at 
Coruna. Preparations were then made to embark a 
considerable force, under Renovales, to renew the 
attack at Santona and Santander ; the Partidas of 
tin; interior were to move at the same time ; a bat- 
talion of marines was iissembled, in England, to 
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garrison Santona, when taken, and Mahi promised chap. 
to co-operate by an iiicnrsion. Serras, however, ■ 
threatened the frontier of Gallicia, Malii re- OrtoW. 
mained in suspense, and this, together with the p“I 
usual procrastination of the Spaniards, and tlic 
arrival of sir Home Popham, delayed the expedi- 
tion until October, although Porlier, Escadron, and 
other chiefs had commenced an isolated attack in the 
beginning of September. Finally, Serras returned 
to Zamora, Mahi sent a division into Leon, and 
lionet, aware of the preparations at Coruna, first 
concentrated at Oviedo, and then fell back towards 
Santander, leaving a post at Gihon. 

On the ICth of October Renovales sailed, but 
with only thirteen hundred men ; accompanied, 
however, by general W alker, who carried ten thou- 
sand stand of arms and ammunition. The lUth, 
entering the harbour of Gihon, they captured some 
l^rench vessels, and Porlier, coming up on the land 
side, took some treasure and eighty prisoners. The 
next day, Rcnovales proceeded to Santona, but 
tempests impeded his landing, and he returned to 
Coruna the 2d of November, with only eight hun- 
dred and fifty men : a frigate and a brig had foun- 
dered, with the remainder of his troops, in a dread- 
ful gale, which destroyed all the Spanish naval 
force along the coast, twelve vessels being wrecked 
even in the harbour of Corufia. Meanwhile, Mahi, 
leaving Toboado Gil’s division to watch Serras, 
entered the Asturias with the rest of the Gallicians, 
and being joined first by the troops of that province, 
and soon after by Renovales, was very superior to 
the French ; yet he effected nothing, and Bonct 
maintained his line from Gihon, through Oviedo, 
to the borders of Leon. 
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:'BOOK In this manner hostilities wore feebly -on ; the 
' — Junta of the Asturias continued, as from the first, 
distinguished by their venality and indifference to 
the public good, their province was in a miserable 
and exhausted state ; and the powers of the British 
naval officers on the coast not being defined, occa- 
sioned some dispute between them and general 
^f’c^norai gave Opportunity to the Junta to in- 

Mnitory* tcrfcrc improperly with the distribution of the 
English stores. Gallicia was comparatively rich, 
licia.Mss. its Junta culpably inactive in the discharge 
of duties and oppressive in gov€;rnment, dis- 
gusted the whole province, and a general desire 
to end their power was prevalent. In the course 
of the winter a combination of the clergy was 
formed to oppose both the Local Junta and the 
General Cortes, and assumed so threatening an 
aspect, that Mahi, who was then on the coast, 
applied to be taken in an English vessel to Coruna, 
to ensure his personal safety. One Acuna was 
soon after arrested at Ponferrada, the discontent 
spread, and the army was more employed to over- 
awe these factions than to oppose the enemy. 
Little advantage, therefore, was derived from the 
Spanish operations in the north ; and general Wal- 
ker, despairing to effect any thing useful, desired 
either that a British force should be placed at his 
disposal or that he might join the army in Por- 
tugal. 

These expeditions from Coruna naturally in- 
creased the audacity of the inland partidas, who 
could only become really dangerous, by having a 
sea-port where they could receive supplies and 
reinforcements ; or embarking save themselves in 
extremity, and change the theatre of operations. 
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To prevent this, the emperor employed consider- chap. 

able numbers of men in the military governments 

touching on tlic Bay of Biscay, and had directed, as 
we have seen, the “ corps (Tarmac” in their progress 
towards Portugal, to scour all the disturbed coun- 
tries to the right and left. Tlie ninth corps had been 
thus employed during the months of August and 
September, but when it passed onward, the par- 
tidas resumed their activity. Mina, Longa, Cam- 
pillo, and Amor, frequently united about Villar 
Caya and Espinosa in numbers sufficient to attack 
large French detachments with success ; and to aid 
them, general Walker repeatedly recommended the 
taking possession of Santona with a corps of Bri- 
tish troops. That town, having the best winter 
harbour along the coast, and being built on a moun- 
tain promontory joined to the main by a narrow 
sandy neck, could have been made very strong. 

It would have cut ofl‘ Bonct's communication with 
France by sea, have given the British sejuadron a 
secure post from wlumce to vex the French coasts, 
and it offered a point of connexion with the par- 
tidas of the Rioja, Biscay, and Navarre. 

Lord Liverpool, swayed by these considerations, 
desired to employ a corps of four thousand men to 
secure it; but, having first demanded lord Wel- 
lington’s opinion, the latter “ earnestly recom- 
mended that no such maritime operations should lo^ Li- 
be undertaken. For,” said he, “ unless a veryySJ'May, 
large force was sent, it would scarcely be able 
effect a landing, and maintain the situation of 
which it might take possession. Then that large 
force would be unable to move or effect any object 
at all adequate to the expence, or to the expecta- 
tions which would be formed from its strength, 
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*xii* to the want of those equipments and sup*- 

~^r — plies in which an army landed from its ships must 
be deficient. It was vain to hope for any assist- 
ance, even in this way, much less military assist- 
ance from the Spaniards ; the first thing they 
would require uniformly would be money ; then 
arms, ammunition, clothing of all descriptions, 
provisions, forage, horses, means of transport, and 
every thing which the expedition would have a 
right to require from them ; and, after all, i/tig 
extraordinary and perverse people would scarcely 
allow the commander of the expedition to have a voice 
in the plan of operations, to be followed when the 
whole should be ready to undertake any, if indeed 
they ever should be ready'' 

Napoleon now caused Cafiarclli's reserve to 
enter Spain, ordered Santona to be fortified, di- 
rected other reinforcements from France upon the 
northern provinces, and finally sent marshal Bes- 
sieres to command the young guard, the third and 
fourth governments, and that of the Asturias, in- 
cluding Bonet’s division, the whole forming a dis- 
tinct force, called the army of the north, which on 
ikppcndix, 1st of January, 1811, exceeded seventy thou- 
tioA fifty-nine thousand men and eight thousand 

horses being present under arms ; and Bessieres, 
who had received unusual powers, was especially 
ordered to support and furnish all necessary assist- 
ance to the army of Portugal. This was the state 
of the northern parts of Spain. 

In the middle parts, the army of the centre, or 
that immediately under the king, at first about 
twenty thousand, was, before the end of the year, 
carried up to twenty-seven thousand, exclusive of 
Fr^ch and Spanish guards and juramentados, or 
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native troops, who had taken the oath of allegiance: 
with this power he protected his court, watched 
the movements of the Valencians, and chased the 
Guerillas of the interior. 

The summer and autumn of 1810 were, how- 
ever, for reasons before-mentioned, a period of 
great activity with these irregulars ; numerous 
petty actions were constantly fought around the 
capital, many small French posts, and numbers of 
isolated men and officers, were cut off, and few 
despatches reached their destinations without a 
considerable escort. To remedy this, the lines of 
correspondence were maintained by small fortified 
posts which run from Madrid ; through Guada- 
rama and Segovia to the provinces of Valladolid 
and Salamanca ; through Buitrago and Somosierra 
to the army of the north ; through Guadalaxara 
and Calatayud to the army of Aragon ; through 
La Mancha to the army of the south ; and by the 
valley of the Tagus, Arzobispo, and Truxillo, to 
the fifth corps during its incursions into Estrema- 
dura ; a brigade of cavalry, was also generally 
stationed at Truxillo. 


CHAP. 

I. 



As the warfare of the Partidas was merely a 
succession of surprises and massacres, little instruc- 
tion, and no pleasure, can be derived from the details ; 
but in the course of the summer and autumn, not 
less than twelve considerable, and an infinite 
number of trifling affairs, took place between the 
moveable columns and these bands : the latter were 
however almost always beaten, and at the close of the 
year, only the Empecinado, Duran, Sanchez, Longa, 
Campillo, Porlier, and Mina retained any great re- 
putation ; and the country people were so harassed, 
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that counter Partidas, in many places assisted the 
_ French. 

The situation of the army of the centre enabled 
the king to aid Massena, either by an advance upon 
the Elga, or by reinforcing, or, at least, supporting 
the fifth corps in Estremadura. But Joseph, 
troubled by the Partidas, and having many convoys 
to protect, was also averse to join any of the 
marshals, with all of whom, except Massena, he 
was on ill terms ; neither were his relations with 
> Napoleon such as to induce him to take an interest 
in any military operations, save those w'hicli affected 
the immediate security of his court. His poverty 
was extreme ; he was surrounded by French and 
Spanish intriguers ; his plan of organizing a national 
party was thwarted by his brother’s regulations; 
plots were formed, or supposed to be formed, 
against his person ; and, in this uneasy posture, the 
secondary part he was forced to sustain, combined 
with his natural gentleness, which shrunk from the 
terrible scenes of bloodshed and devastation con- 
tinually before his eyes, rendered his situation so 
irksome, that he resolved to vacate the throne and 
retire to France, a resolution which he soon after- 
wards partially executed. Such being the course of 
affairs in the northern and central provinces, it 
remains to trace the more important military opera- 
tions at the southern horn of the crescent, where 
the allies were most favourably situated to press the 
left flank of the invaders. 

Sebastiani was peculiarly exposed to a harassing 
warfare, because of the city of Grenada and other 
towns in the interior, which he was obliged to 
hold at the same time with those on the coast. 
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altliough the two districts were completely separated chap. 
by the mountains. Hence a large body of troops — 
were ' necessarily kept in the strip of country bor- 
dering the Mediterranean, although they were me- 
naced, on the one dank, by Gibraltar and the 
Spanish troops at San Roque ; on the other by the 
Murcian army ; an^ in front, by continual descents 
from the sea; while, from the shallowness and 
length of their position, they were unable to con- 
centrate in time to avoid being cut off in detail. 

Now the Murcian army, nominally twenty thousand, 
was based upon the cities of Murcia and Carthagena, 
and menaced alike the coast-line and that of Gre- 
nada by the route of Baza and Guadix ; and any 
movement towards the latter, was sure to attract 
the French, while troops landing from Cadiz or 
Gibraltar fell upon their disseminated posts along 
the coast. 

To meet this system, Sebastiani, keeping his re- 
serves about Grenada, where he had entrenched a 
permanent camp, made sudden incursions, some- 
times against the Murcians, sometimes against the 
Spanish forces on the side of Gibraltar; but that 
fortress afforded a refuge to the patriots on one 
side, and Carthagena, surrounded by arid lands, 
where, for two marches, no water is to be found, 
always ofi’ered a sure retreat on the other. Mean- 
while the French general endeavoured to gain the 
important castles on the coast, and to put them into 
a state of defence ; Estipona and Marbella were 
defended, and the latter sustained many attacks, 
nor was it filially reduced until the 9th of Decem- 
ber, when the garrison, of one hundred men, took 
refuge on board the Topaze frigate. But Sebas- 
tiani s hold of these towns, and even the security 
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! — upon the communications across the mountains with 

1810 . Grenada, Chiclana, and Seville; and to impede 
these, general Campbell sent British ofiicers into 
the Ronda, who successfully directed the wild 
mountaineers of tliat district, until their operations 
were marred by Lascy’s misconduct. 

Tl^ various movements and insurrections in 
Grenada during the summer of 1810 have been 
already noted ; and, in October, general Campbell 
and admiral Penrose, conjointly with the governor 
of Ceuta, renewed the design of surprising Malaga, 
where were many privateers and a flotilla of gun- 
boats, supposed to be destined against the islands 
near Ceuta. The French depot' for the siege of 
Marbella was at Fuengirola, which is only thirty 
miles from Malaga, and it was judged that an 
attack there would draw the troops from the latter 
place ; and the more surely, as gcnei*al Valdemoro, 
commanding the Spanish force at San Roque, en- 
gaged to co-operate on the side of Ronda. 


EXPiiDITION Of FUENCIIIOLA. 


Generidc. On thc 13th of OctobcT, Captain Hope, in the 
Corretpon- Topaze, sailed from Ceuta, with a division of gun- 
Mss.' boats and a convoy, containing a brigade of twelve- 
pounders, sixty-five gunners, a battalion of the 
eighty-ninth regiment, a detachment of foreign 
deserters, and the %>anish imperial regiment of 
Toledo ; in all fifteen hundred men, including 
Serjeants. Lord Blayney, commanding this force, 
was directed to make a false attack cm Fuengirola, 
and should the enemy come out from Malaga, he 
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was to sail against that place. A landing was 
effected the same day, and Sebastian! instantly 
march'ed, leaving only tliree hundred men in Malaga: 
lord Blayney was as instantly apprised of the suc- 
cess of the demonstration, yet he remained two 
days cannonading the castle with twelve-pounders, 
although the heaviej metal of the gun-boats and of 
the frigate, had before failed to make any impression 
on the walls ; and during this time his dispositions 
betrayed the utmost contempt of militaiy rules. 
On the second day, while he was on board a gun- 
boat himself, the garrison, which did not exceed 
two hundred men, having first descried Sebastian»’s 
column, made a sally, took the battery, and drove 
the British part of the investing force headlong 
towards the boats. Lord Blayney landed, rallied 
his men, and re-took the artillery ; but at this 
moment two squadrons of French cavalry came up, 
and his lordship, mistaking them for Spaniards, 
ordered the firing to cease. He was imniddiately 
made prisoner ; his troops again fled to the beach, 
and would have been sabred but for tlie opportune 
arrival of the Rodney with the eighty-second regi- 
ment, the flank companies of which were imme- 
diately disembarked and first checked the enemy. 
The Spanish regiment, untouched by the panic, 
regained the ships regularly and without loss; 
of the British, two officers and thirty men were 
killed or wounded, and one general, seven inferior 
oflicers, and nearly two hundred serjeants and 
privates taken. Thus an expedition, well contrived 
and adequate to its object, was ruined by miscon- 
duct, and terminated in disaster and disgmee. 

Scarcely was this aflair finished, when Valde- 
moTo and the marquis of Portasgo appeared ia 
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^OK .the Ronda; an insurrection commenced at Vel^z 


Malaga and in the neighbouring villages ; ^d 
Octol^r. Blake, wlio had returned from Cadiz to the army 
in Murcia, advanced, with eight thousand men, 
^fterai towards Cullar on the side of Baza. General 

Oiimp' 

bell's Cor- Campbell immediately furnished money to Portasgo, 
tien<c. and embarked a thousand stand of arms for the 

Irtish ^ 

people of Valez Malaga. An English frigate was 
also sent to cruize along the coast. SeBastiani, 
however, being relieved from tlie fear of a descent, 
soon quelled this insurrection ; and then sending 
Milhaud on before with some cavalry, followed 
liipiself with reinforcements for general Key, who 
was opposed to Blake. The latter, retiring behind 
the Alrnanzora river, was overtaken by Milhaud, 
and defeated on the 4th of November, when his 
aifciy dispersed : at the same time, a contagious 
fever, breaking out at Carthagena, sj)read along 
the coa^ to Gibraltar and Cadiz, and the Spanish 
*on the side of Murcia ceased, 
kingdom of Seville, the. war turned 
chiefly upon j|hc blockade of the Isla, and the move- 
ments of the Spanish armies in Estremadura. 
Provisions for Cadiz were principally drawn from 
the Condado de Neibla, and it has been seen tl||p 
Copons, aided by descents from the ocean, en- 
deavoured to secure this important resource ; but 
neither his efforts, nor the descents, would have 
availed, if Ballasteros had not co-operated by con- 
stantly menacing Seville from Aracena and the 
Aroche mountains. Neither could Ballasteros have 
maintai^ilgd the war there, were it not for the sup- 
port of Badajos and Olivenza ; under cover of 
which, Romana’s army protected his line of ope- 
jTi^tion, and sent military supplies and reinforce- 
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ments. On the possession of Badajos, therefore, cRap. 

the supply of Cadiz chiefly depended. ^ — 

Seville was the French point of defence ; Cadiz 
Estremadura and the Condado de Neibla their 
points of offence. The want of provisions, the 
desire to cut off the Spanish convoys, or the sudden 
irruption of troops ^ from Cadiz, threatening their 
posts Moguer and Heulva, always drew them 
towards the coast ; the enterprises of Ballasteros 
brought them towards Aracena, and, in like man- 
ner, the advance of Romana towards the Morena 
brought them to Estremadura. But Romana had 
wasted the greater part of the latter province, alSd 
as the fifth corps alone was disposable, either for 
offensive movements, or for the defence of the coun- 
try around Seville, Soult contented himself with 
such advantages as could be gained by sudden 
strokes ; frequently, however, crossing the moun- 
tains to prevent the Spaniards from pepwncntly 
establishing themselves on the frontier‘l|j|j^^Anda- 
lusia. 

In October, Romana, as we have**seen, entered 
the Lines of Torres Vedras, and Mendizabal, who 
remained with two divisions, finding that Mortier, 
ianconscious of Romana’s absence, had retired across 
the mountains, occupied Merida. He wished to 
establish himself in the yet unwasted country about 
Llerena, but the appearance of a moveable column 
on the frontier of l..a Mancha, sent him back to 
Badajos, and, on the 20th of November, he united 
with Ballasteros. The French then fortified Gibra- 
leon and other posts in the Condado <ie Neibla, 
while Girard’s division re-appeared at Guadalca- 
nal, and being joined by the column from La 
Mancha, foraged the country towards Llerena. 
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3CKnc Mendizabel then took post ^ Zafra with nine thou* 
sand infantry and two thousand cavalry, including 
1810. Madden’s Portuguese brigade, but meanwhile. 
Copons, who had four thousand men, was totally 
defeated at Castillejos by D’Aremberg, and retired 
to Puebla de Gusman. 

At Cadiz, no change or , military event had 
occurred after the affair of Matagorda, save the 
expeditions against Moguer, already noticed, and 
a slight attempt of the Spaniards against the 
Chiclana works in September; but all men’s hopes 
and expectations had been wonderfully raised by 
political events which it was fondly hoped would 
secure both independence and a good constitution 
to Spain. After two yetirs of intrigues and delay, 
the National Cortes assembled, and the long sup- 
pffessed voice of the people was at last to be heard. 
Nevertheless, as the members of the Cortes could 
not be duly and legally chosen in the provinces pos- 
sessed :by the enemy ; and as some members were 
captured by the French on their journey to Cadiz, 
many person# unknown, even by name, to their 
supposed constituents, were chosen ; and a new 
principle of election was also adopted ; for all 
persons twenty-five years old, not holding office or, 
pension under the government, nor incapacitated 
by crime, nor by debts to the state, nor by bodily 
infirmity, were eligible to sit if chosen, which had 
never before been the rule. A supplement of sixty- 
eight members was likewise provided to supply 
accidental vacancies ; and it was agreed that twenty- 
six persons then in Spain, natives of' the colonies, 
should represent those dependencies. 

Towards the latter end of September this great 
assembly met, and immediately took the title of 
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Majesty : it afterward^ declared the press free in 
respect of political, but not of religious matters, 
abolished some of the provincial juntas, re-ap- 
pointed captains-general, and proceeded to form a 
constitution worded in the very spirit of demo- 
cracy. These things, aided by a vehement elo- 
quence, drew much attention to the proceedings 
of the Cortes, and a fresh impulse seemed given 
to the war ; but men brought up under despotism 
do not readily attain the fashions of liberty. 

The Provincial Junta, the Central Junta, the Junta 
of Cadiz, the Regency, had all been, in succession, 
violent and tyrannical in act, while claiming onl^ 
to be popular leaders, and this spirit did not desert 
the Cortes. Abstract principles of liberty were 
freely promulgated, yet tyrannical and partial pro- 
ceedings were of common occurrence ; and the 
reformations, by outstripping the feelings and un- 
derstandings of the nation, weakened the main 
springs of its resistance to the French. It was not 
for freedom, but from national pride and from reli- 
gious influence, that the people strutik. Liberty 
had no attractions for the nobles, nor for the mo- 
nastics, nor even for the merchants ; and the Cortes, 
in suppressing old establi.shments and violating old 
forms and customs, wounded powerful interests, 
created active enemies, and shocked those very 
prejudices which had produced resistance to Na- 
poleon. 

In the administration of the armies, in the con- 
duct of the war, in the execution of the laws, and 
the treatment of the colonies, there was as much 
of vanity, of intrigue, of procrastination, negli- 
gence, folly, and violence as before. Hence the 
people were soon discontented ; and when the 
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power of the relijpous ord|^s was openly attacked 
— — by a proposition to abolish the inquisition, the 
cler^ became active enemies of the Cortes. The 
great cause of feudal privileges being once given up, 
the natural tendency of the Cortes was towards the 
enemy. A broad line of distinction was thus drawn 
between the objects of the Spanish and English 
governments in the prosecution of the war; and, 
ere the contest was finished, there was a schism 
between the British cabinet and the Spanish go- 
vernment, which would inevitably have thrown the 
latter into Napoleon’s hands, if fortune had not, 
at the moment, betrayed him in Russia. 

The Regency, jealous of the Cortes, and little 
pleased with the inferior title of highness ac- 
corded them, were far from partaking of the repub- 
lican spirit; and so anxious to check any tendency 
towards innovation, tliat early in the year they had 
invited the duke of Orleans to command the pro- 
vinces bordering on France, permitted him to issue 
proclamations, and received him at Cadiz with the 
honours of a royal prince; intending to oppose his 
authority to that of the Local Juntas, at the mo- 
ment, and finally, to that of the Cortes. He had 
touched at Taragona and had been well received, 
but at Cadiz the people regarded him with indif- 
ference. Mr. Wellesley opposed his stay because 
lord Wellington judged that his reception in Spain 
would tend to render the Spanish war popular in 
the South of France, and the English ministers 
wishing to prevent any futureembarrasments from his 
intrigues in Spain, sent him a verbal invitation to reside 
in England. This he did not accept, but the Cortes 
aware of the cause of his arrival, obliged hhn to quit 
Spain, and soon after displacing the Regency of 
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Five, appointed Joa^im Blake, Gabriel Cisgar, ch^. 

and Pedro Agar in their stead. During the absence 

of the two first, substitutes were provided, but 
one of them (Palacios) making some difficulty 
about taking the oath, was immediately declared to 
have forfeited the confidence of the nation; so 
peremptorily did the Cortes proceed. 

Nevertheless, the new regents, not more pleased 
with the democratic spirit than their predecessors, 
and yet wishing to retain the power in their own 
hands, refused to listen to the princess of Brazils’ 
claim, and thus factions sprang up on every side; for 
the republicans were not paramount in the Cortes at 
first, and the majority of that assembly were so 
subtilely dealt with by Pedro Souza, that they 
privately admitted Carlotta's claims both to the 
succession and the immediate control of the whole 
Peninsula. 

Don Manuel Lapefia being declared captain- 
general of Andalusia, and commander of the forces 
in the Isla, was subservient to tlic views of the 
Cortes; but the new Regency, anxious to have a 
counterbalancing force, and being instigated also 
by persons from Badajos, enemies to Romana, re- 
moved that offieer in December, and ordered his 
divisions to separate from the British army and 
come to Cadiz. The conduct of those divisions 
had, indeed, given little satisfaction either to the 
British or Portuguese, but numbers were so abso- Mrstuan** 
lutely necessary to lord Wellington, that colonel mss, ' 
O’Neal was sent to remonstrate with the Regency; 
and, by shewing that the fall of Estremadura, and 
the total loss of communication witli the interior 
of Spain would ensue, obtained a momentary re- 
spite. 
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In matters relating to the ^ar against , the French, 
.or to the administration of the country, the Spa- 
nish leaders were incapable of acting cordially on 
any mature plan ,' but with respect to the colonies, 
all parties agreed to push violence, injustice, cruelty, 
and impolicy to their utmost bounds. To please 
the British government, the first Regency had 
published, in May, a decree, permitting the South 
Americans to export their own products, under 
certain conditions. This legalizing of a trade, 
which could not be suppressed, and which was 
but a decent return to England for her assistance, 
gave offence to the Municipal Junta of Cadiz; and 
its resentment was so much dreaded that the Re- 
gency, in June, disowned their own decree of the 
previous month and even punished the printers, 
as having given birth to a forged instrument. 
Exasperated at this treatment, the colonies, who 
had resisted all the intrigues of the French, with 
a firmness and singleness of purpose very dis- 
pleasing to the government in Old Spain, openly 
discovered their discontent, and then the authori- 
ties in the Mother Country, throwing off the mask 
of liberality and patriotism, exposed their own 
secret views. “ It is not enough thht Americans 
should be Spanish subjects now, but that in all 
cases they should belong to Spain,” was the pro- 
clamation of the Regency, in answer to a decla- 
ration from the Caraccas, avowing attachment to 
the cause of Ferdinand : meaning that, if Spain 
should pass under the power of the usurper 
America must follow, as having no right to decide 
in any case for herseli. 

Wlien the Cortes met, America expected more 
justice; she had contributed ninety millions of dol- 
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lars for the support of the war, and many of her 
sons had served zealously in person; she had also 
been declared an integral part of the empire by 
the Central Junta, and her deputies were now per- 
mitted to sit in the Great National Assembly. She 
was however soon made to understand, that the 
first of these privileges meant eternal slavery, and 
that the second was a mere form. “ The Ameri- 
cans complain of having been tyrannized over for 
three hundred years ! they shall now suffer for three 
thousand years,” and “ I know not to what class 
of beasts the Americans belong:” such were the 
expressions heard and applauded in the Cortes, 
when the rights of the colonists were agitated in 
that assembly. Better to lose Spain to Joseph, if 
America be retained, than to save Spain if America 
be separated from her, was a feeling deeply rooted 
in every Spanish heart, a sentiment covertly ex- 
pressed in many public documents, and openly 
acted upon; for, when repeated insults, treachery, 
and continued violence, had driven the colonists to 
defend their rights in arms, the money and stores, 
supplied by England for the support of the war 
against the French, were applied to the fitting out 
of expeditions against America. Thus the convo- 
cation of the National Cortes, far from improving 
the posture of affairs, dried up the chief sources 
of revenue, weakened the army in the field, 
offended many powerful bodies in the state, in- 
volved the nation in a colonial war, and struck at 
the root of the alliance with England. 
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CHAPTER II. 

While the Spaniards in the Isla were occupied 
with the debates of the Cortes, the French works 
were laboured with care. The chain of forts was 
perfected, each being complete in itself with ditch 
and palisades and a week's jirovisions ; the batteries 
at the Trocadero were powerful, and the flotillas at 
San Lucar de Barameda, Santa Maria, Puerto Real, 
and Chiclana, were ready for action. Soult rej)aired 
in person to San Lucar, and in the last night of Oc- 
tober, thirty pinnaces and gun-boats slipping out of 
the Guadalquivir eluded the allied fleet, passed 
along the coast to Rota, and from thence, aided by 
shore batteries, fought their way to Santa Maria and 
the San Pedro. But, to avoid the fire of the fleet 
and forts in doubling Matagorda, the duke of Dal- 
matia, remembering what he had formerly effected 
at Campo Saucos on the Minho, transported his 
flotilla on rollers, overland ; in November, one hun- 
dred and thirty armed vessels and transports were 
assembled in the Trocadero canal. This success 
was, however, alloyed by the death of general Se- 
narmont, an artillery officer of the highest reputation. 

At the Trocadero point there were immense bat- 
teries, and some notable pieces of ordnance called 
cannon -mortars, or Villantroys, after the inventor. 
These huge engines were cast in Seville, and, being 
placed in slings, threw shells with such prodigious 
force as to range over Cadiz, a distance of more 
than five thousand yards. But to obtain this flight 
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the shells were partly filled with lead, and their chap. 

charge of powder was too small for an effective ex 

plosion. Nevertheless, they produced some alarm ^Nov. 
in the city, and were troublesome to the shipping. 

But Soult’s real design was first to ruin, by a supe- 
rior fire, the opposite fort of the Puntales, then pass 
the straits with his flotilla, and establish his army 
between the Isla and the city ; nor was this plan 
chimerical, for on the side of the besieged there was 
neither concert nor industry. 

Two drafts, made, in August and September, by 
lord Wellington, had reduced Graham’s force to five 
thousand men, and in October the fever broke out 
in Cadiz; but as Soult’s preparations became for- 
midable, reinfor(‘emcnt.s were drawn from Gibraltar 
and Sicily, and, at the end of the year, seven thou- 
sand British, Germans, and Portuguese, were still 
behind the Santi Petri. Hence Graham felt confi- 
dent, P. That, with due preparation, he could 
maintain the Puntales even though its fire should be 
silenced. 2". That Soult must establish a stronger 
flotilla than the allies, or his communication with 
Matagorda could not be maintained. 3”. That the 
intercourse between the army in Isla and the garri- 
son of Cadiz could not be interrupted, unless the 
great redoubt of the Cortadura was lost. 

To ensure the superiority of naval means, admiral 
Keats drew all the armed craft from Gibraltar. To 
secure the land defence, general Graham perse- orai»a«n’s 

^ * Despatches 

veringly urged the Regency to adopt certain plans, 
and he was warmly seconded by sir Henry Welles- 
ley, but neither their entreaties, nor the imminence 
of the danger, could overcome the apathy of the 
Spaniards. Their army, reinforced by a small body 
from Ceuta, was wanting in discipline, clothing, and 
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. arms were effective on a muster-roll of twenty-three 
Dec. thousand. The labour of the British troops, far 
from being assisted, was vexatiously impeded ; it 
was the end of December, and after many sharp 
altercations, ere Graham could even obtain leave 
Appendix, interior line of the Cortadura in a state 

s “c'tion* 1. defence ; although, by a sudden disembarkation, 
the enemy might enter it from the rear, and cut ofi' the 
army of the Isla from the city. But while the duke of 
Dalmatia was collecting means of attack, the events 
in Portugal prevented the execution of his design. 

When Massena had passed the frontier, his com- 
munications with France became so uncertain, that 
the emperor’s principal source of information was 
through the English newspapers. Foy brought the 
first exact intelligence of the posture of affairs. It 
was then that the army of the north was directed to 
support the army of Portugal ; that the ninth corps 
was made a component part of the latter ; that the 
prince of Esling was enjoined to hold fast between 
Santarem and the Zezerc ; to besiege Abrantes ; 
and to expect the duke of Dalmatia, who had been 
already several times commanded to move through 
the Alemtejo, to his assistance. The emperor seems 
iic«,cnp-ey(jn to have contemplated the evacuation of Anda- 
lusia and the concentration of the whole army of 
the south on the Tagus, a project that would have 
strengthened rather than weakened the French in 
the Peninsula, because it was more important to 
crush the regular warfare in Portugal, than to hold 
any particular province. 

Massena’s instructions reached him in due time, 
Soult’s were intercepted by the Guerillas, and the 
dqplicates did not arrive before the end of December ,* 
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a delay affording proof, that thirty thousand men chap. 

would scarcely have compensated for the uncer- — 

tainty of the French communications. Postpo- 
ning his design against Cadiz, the Duke of Dalma^ 
tia then repaired to Seville, carrying with him Latour 
Maubourg’s cavalry and five thousand infantry from 
the first corps. His instructions neither prescribed 
a line of movement nor enjoined any specific opera- 
tion ; the prince of Esling was to communicate 
his plan, to which Soult’s was to be subordinate. 

But no certain intelligence even of Massena’s early 
proceedings had reached Seville, and such were the 
precautions of lord Wellington, such the activity 
of the Partidas, that from tlic time Soult quitted 
Cadiz, until his operation terminated, no communi- 
cation could be effected between the two marshals, 
and each acted in perfect ignorance of the plans 
and situation of the other. 

The duke of Dalmatia considering that Sebas- 
tiani had his hands full ; and that the blockade of 
Cadiz, and the protection of Seville on the side of 
Neibla and of Aracefia, would not permit the 
drawing oft' more than twenty thousand men from 
Andalusia; represented to the Emperor that with 
such a force, he durst not penetrate the Alemtejo, 
leaving Olivenza and Badajos, and Ballasteros, 

(who would certainly join Mendizabel) on his rear ; 
and that Romana alone, without reckoning British 
troops, could bring ten thousand men against his 
front ; hence he demanded leave to besiege those 
places, and Napoleon consented. Meanwhile, 
order was taken to secure Andalusia during the 
operations. Dessolles’ division had been recalled 
to form the army of the centre, and general Godi- 
not took his place at Cordoba ; a column of ob- 
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servation was posted under general Digeon at Eeija ; 
Seville entrenched on the side of Neibla, was given 
over to general Daricau ; and a detachment under 
Remond was posted at Gibraleon. The expedi- 
tionary array, consisting of sixteen thousand infan- 
try, artillery, sappers and miners, and about four 
thousand cavalry and fifty-four guns, was assembled 
on the 2d January. An equipage of siege, a light 
pontoon train, and seventeen hundred carts, for 
stores and provisions, were also prepared ; and 
Soult's administration was now so eflieieut, that he 
ordered a levy of five thousand young Spaniards, 
called “ CAfopc'/eroi" (fuzileers) to maintain the police 
of the province. 


soult’s first expedition to estremaduua. 

Mortier moving from Guadalcanal, entered Zafra 
on the 5th January, Mendizabal retired to Merida, 
and Ballasteros, in consequence of orders from the 
Regency, passed over the mountains to Frejenal. 
But winter tempests raged, the French convoy which 
moved on Araceha, overwhelmed by storms, was 
detained at the foot of the mountains, and to pro- 
tect it, Gazan marching from Zafra, drove Ballas- 
teros out of Frejenal. Meanwhile, the Spanish 
leaders, as well those in Estremadura, as in Cadiz, 
were quite ignorant of Soult’s intentions, some as- 
serting that he was going to pass the Tagus at 
Almaraz, others, that his object was only to crush 
Ballasteros. Lord Wellington alond divined the 
truth, and it was he who first gave Mendizabal 
notice, that the French were assembling at 
Seville at all, so destitute of intelligence and of 
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military knowledge were the Spaniards- Now when 
the French were breaking into Estremadura, terror 
and confusion spread far and wide ; Badajos was 
ill provisioned, Albuquerque in mins, Olivenza 
nearly dismantled ; and, in the midst of this dis- 
order, Ballastcros was drawn off towards the Con- 
dada de Neibla by the Regency, who tlius deprived 
Estremadura of half its defenders at the moment 
of invasion. 

Lord Wellington had advised that the troops 
should be concentrated, the bridges over the Gua- 
diana mined for destruction, and the passage of that 
river disputed to gain time ; but these things being 
neglected, an advanced guard of cavalry alone car- 
ried the bridge of Merida on the 6th. Soult then 
turned upon Olivenza with the infantry, and while 
Latour Maubourg’s dragoons held Mendizabal in 
check on the side of Badajos, Briche's light horse- 
men collected cattle on the side of Estremadura. 
Gazan’s division, still posted near Frejenal, protect- 
ed the march of the artillery and convoy, and La 
Houssaye's brigade, belonging to the army of the 
centre, quitting Truxillo, marched against the Par- 
ti<las and scoured the banks of the Tagus from 
Arzobispo to Alcantara. 


FIRST SIEGE OF OLIVENZA. 

This place, although regularly fortified with niire 
bastions, a covered way, and some unfinished rave- 
lins, was incapable of a good defence. With an old 
breach slightly repaired, very few guns mounted, 
and commanding no passage of the Guadiana, it 
was of little importance to the French ; yet, as con- 
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; — quence to reduce it. Lord Wellington had pressed 

Januaiy. R-omana to destroy the defences entirely, or to 
supply it with the means of resistance, and the 
marquis decided on the former ; but Mendizabel 
slighting his orders, had thrown his best division 
into the place. 

It was invested the 11th ; an abandoned outwork, 
three hundred and forty yards south of the town, 
was taken possession of the first night, and breach- 
ing batteries of eight guns, and counter batteries of 
six guns were then marked out. The trenches were 
opened on the west, and approaches carried on by 
the flying sap against the old breach ; but the rains 
were heavy and continual, the scarcity of entrench- 
ing-tools great, and it was not until the 1 8th, when 
the head of the convoy had passed the mountains, 
that the works could be properly advanced. 

On the 19th the covered way was crowned, and 
the 20th the breaching batteries opened their fire ; 
two mortars also threw shells into the town, and a 
globe of compression was prepared to blow in the 
counterscarp. In the evening, Mendizabel skir- 
mished unsuccessfully with Latour Maubourg’s 
horsemen, and, on the 21st, the mine was com- 
pleted and preparations made for the passage of the 
ditch. The Spanish general, unable from the ab- 
sence of Ballasteros’ division to relieve Olivenza, 
now demanded succour from Romana, who sent 
Carlos D’Espana’s brigade from Abrantes the 18th, 
and general Virues, with his own Spanish division, 
from Cartaxo on the 20th. The 21st,’ the governor 
of Olivenza was informed of this, and replied that 
he w'ould maintain the place to the last moment ; 
but the next day he capitulated, having still pro- 
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sand one hundred effective soldiers. The 26th 
Soult marched against Badajos. 

Meanwhile Ballasteros advanced" upon Neibla, 
but being followed by Gazan, was overtaken at 
Castillejos on the 28th, and, after a sharp battle, 
driven with the loss of fifteen hundred prisoners 
besides killed and wounded over the Guadiana; 
the Spanish artillery was saved in the castle of Pay- 
migo, and the infantry took refuge at Alcontin and 
Mertola. Ballasteros’ force was thus in a few days 
reduced by three thousand men, and, that nothing 
might be left to alarm the French in that quarter, 
the Regency re-called Copon’s force to Cadiz. In 
this manner a fortress was taken, and twelve thou- 
sand men, who, well employed, might have frus- 
trated the French designs against Badajos, were 
all dispersed, withdrawn, or made prisoners in 
twenty days after the commencement of Soult’s ex- 
pedition. 

For many months previous to these events lord 
Wellington had striven to teach the Spanish com- 
mander that there was but one safe mode of pro- 
ceeding in Estremadura, and Romana had just 
yielded to his counsels, when the sudden arrival of 
the French threw every thing into confusion. The 
defence of the Guadiana, the dismantling of Oli- 
v(!nza, the concentration of the forces were all ne-^ 
glected. Romana, however, had sent his divisions 
towards the frontier ; they reached Montemor the 
22d ; the 23d they received Mendizabel’s orders to 
halt as Olivenza had surrendered; the 24th Romana 
died of an aneurism in the heart. He was a worthy 
man and of quick parts, although deficient in mili- 
tary talent. His death was a great loss, yet his in- 
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»^oK fluence was oi:\ the wane ; he had many enemifi, and 
- his authority was chiefly sustained by the attachment 
fanualy hi# troops, and by his riches, for his estates being 
in the Balearic Isles, his revenues did not suffer by 
the war. 

Mendizabal now commanded in Estremadura. 
He had received Romana’s orders to adopt lord 
Wellington’s plan ; which was to concentrate all 
the Spanish troops, amounting to at least ten 
thousand men, on the frontier, and, before the 
enemy appeared on the right bank of the Guadiana, 
to occupy a certain position of great natural strength 
close to Badajos ; the right touching the fort of St. 
Christo val, the front covered by the Gebora river 
and by the Guadiana, the fortress of Campo Mayor 
immediately in rear of the left, and Elvas behind 
the centre. When Mendizabal should be entrenched 
on this position, and a strong garrison in Badajos, 
the English general thought Soult could not invest 
or even straighten the communications of the town ; 
yet, knowing well the people he dealt with, he 
Nrn**'*' prophetically observed, “ with soldiers of any other 
Section 6. natioH succcss is certain^ but no calculation can be 
made of any operation in which Spanish troops are 
engaged.'' 

When Olivenza fell, a small garrison was in 
Albuquerque, another in Valencia d’Alcantara; 
Carlos d’Espaha was in Campo Mayor, and Virues, 
with Romana's divisions, was at Montemor. When 
Soult drove back the out-posts of Badajos on the 
26th, Mendizabal shut himself up with six thousand 
men in that fortress ; but, although a siege had been 
expected for a year, the place was unprovisioned. 
It was, however, still possible to execute the 
English general’s plan, yet no Spaniard moved, 
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and, ^ the 27tli, Latour Maubour^ crossing the ohCp. 

Guadiana at Merida, forded the Gebora, and cut — 

off the communications with Campo MayOe' ^and 
Elvas. 


FRENCH SIEGE OF BADAJOS. 

This city stands on a tongue of land at the con- 
fluence of the Guadiana with the Rivillas. The first 
is a noble river five hundred yanls broad, the second 
a trifling stream. A rock, one hundred feet high, 
and crowned by an i)ld castle, overhangs the meet- 
ing of the waters ; and the town, spreading out like 
a fan as the land opens between the rivers, is pro- 
tected by eight regular <‘urtains and bastions, from 
twenty-three to thirty feet in height, with good 
counterscarps, covered way, an<l glacis. On the 
left bank of the Guadiana the out-works were, 
1". the Lunette of San Ro(|ue, covering a dam and 
sluice on the Rivillas, by which an inundation 
could be commanded ; 2”. an isolated redoubt, 
called the Picurina, situated beyond the Rivillas, 
and four hundred yards from the town ; 3”. the 
Pardaleras, a defective crown-work, central between 
the Lower Guadiana and the Rivillas, and two 
hundred yards from the ramparts. 

On the right bank of the Guadiana a hill, 
crowned by a reguhu’ fort three hundred feet 
square, called San Christoval, overlooked the in- 
terior of the castle ; and a quarter of a mile farther 
down the stream, the bridge, six hundred yards in 
length, was protected by a bridge-head, slightly 
connected with San Christoval, but commanded on 
every side. 
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Soult constructed a ferry on the Guadiana,^bove 
the confluence of the Gebora, and three attacks 
Januaiy. wer^ jfpcned against the town the 28th, two on the 
side of Picurina and one on that of the Pardaleras. 
The 29th and 30th slight sallies were repulsed, 
but tempestuous weather spoiled the works. Ga- 
zan's division was distant, the infantry before the 
Conqur^e place were few, and, on the 30th, the garrison 
in«i«. pkr making a vigorous sally from the Pardaleras, killed 

Edouard , , • , , , , , 

Eapcnc. or woundcd sixty men and cleared tlie trenches. 
Meanwhile some Spanish cavalry, gliding round 
the left of the French, sabred several engineers and 
sappers, and then retired. 

Suigedc Ixi the night of the 2d of February a violent 
par ic Col. tempest flooded the Rivillas, carried away the 
French bridges, drowned men and horses, damaged 
the depots, and reduced the besi(;gers to the 
greatest distress. The cavalry employed in the 
investment could no longer forage ; scarcity was 
felt in the camp ; the convoys could only arrive 
by detachments ; the rigour of winter bivouacs 
caused sickness ; and, on the 3d, the Spaniards, 
making a second sally from Pardaleras, killed or 
wounded eighty men and ruined a part of the 
parallel. The same day Gazan arrived in camp, 
T^orciwci- tjjg French cavalry being withdrawn from the 

lington tt _ ^ ^ 

correspon- right bank of the Guadiana, in consecnience of 

donee. ^ ^ * 

MSS. rigorous weather, the communication was re- 
established with Elvas, and Mendizabal called 
the divisions in Portugal to his assistance. Virues 
immediately marched upon Elvas, Carlo d'Espalia, 
Mr. st«- and Madden united at Campo Mayor, and Julian 

art's Pa- , * . _ 

pers.Mss. Sanchez brought down his Partida from Upper 
Estremadura. 

In the night of the 5th, Mendizabal repaired to 
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Elyas, in person, passed the Cay a the next day, 
and being joined on the road by the troops from 
Campo Mayor, pushed the few French horsemen 
still on the right of the Guadiana over the Gebora. 
The Portuguese brigade crossed that river in 
pursuit, and captured some baggage ; but the in- 
fantry entered Badajos, for Mendizabal again 
neglecting lord Wellington’s counsel, designed not 
to take up a position behind the Gebora, but 
to raise the siege by a sally ; yet he delayed this 
until the next day, thus risking to have his whole 
army shut up in an ill-provided fortress ; for Latour 
Maubourg, seeing that Madden was unsupported, 
turned and drove him back over the Gebora with loss. 

Badajos now contained sixteen thousand men, 
and, early on the 7th, Carrera and Carlos d’Es- 
paha, at the head of five thousand infantry and 
three hundred cavalry, breaking out at the Picu- 
rina side, with one burst carritid the trenches 
and the batteries ; the soldiei's fought with sur- 
prising ardour, but the entire want of arrangement 
on the part of the generals (unworthy to command 
the brave men under them) ruined all. They had 
not even pi’ovidetd the means to spike the guns ; 
and when Mortier brought his reserves against the 
front and flank of the attack, the whole ^riven back 
in disorder, re-entered the city, having eighty-five 
officers and near six hundred soldiers killed and 
wounded ; the enemy also lost several engineers 
and four hundred men. 

While this action took place on the left bank, 
Latoxir Maubodrg occupied the ground between tin? 
Gebora and the Caya, and again ent off the com- 
munication with Elvas and Campo Mayor ; but his 
forces were too weak to maintain themselves there, 
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and Mendizabal, leaving the defence of the town 
entirely to tlie governor, Rafael Menacho, pitched 
his own camp round San Christo val. Some days 
previous to tliis, the French had bombarded Ba- 
dajos, a proceeding only mischievous to them- 
selves ; for the inhabitants, terrified by the shells, 
fled in great numbers while the <'ommunication 
was open, but loft behind their j'jrovisions, which 
enabled Menacho to feed his garrison without 
difficulty. 

Soult observing the numlx'rs, and awake to all 
the real resources of the Spanish succouring army, 
feared lest delay shmdd j)roduce a change of com- 
manders, or of system, and resolved to bring 
matters to a crisis. On the 1 1 th In' stormed the 
Pardaleras ; on the 12th, he sent fifb'cn hundred 
cavalry across the Guadiana to Montijo; and, on 
the 14th, he threw slndls into the camp about 
Christoval, which obliged Mendizabal to n^move 
from the heights in front of that fort. Meanwhile, 
intelligence; that Castanos was a])))oinled caf)tain- 
general of the Estremadura created the greatest 
anger amongst Romana’s soldie'rs : they had long 
considered themselves iiuh;pemhmt of the central 
government, and in this mood, although the posi- 
tion behind the Gc;bora, recommended by lord 
Wellington, was at last occupied, litth* attention 
was paid to military discipline. The English ge- 
neral had expressly advised Mendizabal to increase 
the great natural strength of this position with en- 
trenchments; for his design was that the Spaniards, 
whom he thought cjuite »me(|ual to open field- 
operations, should have an impregnable post, whence 
they could safely aid in tlie defence of the town, 
and yet preserve a free communication with the 
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Alemtejo, until tlie arrival of his own reinforcements 
(which he expected in the latter end of January) 
should enable him to raise the siege. Mendizabal, 
with that arrogance which is peculiar to his nation, 
rejected this counsel, and hung twelve days on the 
heights of Christoval in a torpid state ; and when 
driven thence, by the French shells, he merely 
destroyed a small bridge over tlu^ (iebora, neither 
ca.sting xip entrenchments, nor k(‘eping a guard in 
his front, nor disposing his nuai with care. Soult 
observing these things, suddenly leaped upon him. 


li.A'n’LE OF TUK GEliOUA. 

The Cluadiana and the (h'bora rivers cover(?d tin* 
Spanish position, but tliis did not d('t(n* the duke of 
Dalmatia from att('m])ting lopass both and surprise 
the (jamp. And first to depriva^ Mendizabal of the 
aid of San Christoval, and to creatti a diversion, 
the French mortar-batteries again threw shells on 
the 17tli; yc“t the swt'll of the rivers Avould not 
permit the main o})eration to be commenced before 
the evening of the 1 8th : but on that day the cavalry 
drew down the right bank of the Guadiana from 
Montijo, and the artillery and infantry crossed at 
the French ferry, four miles above the confluence 
of the Gebora. These combinations were so exactly 
executed, that, at daybreak, on the 19th, six 
thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry were 
in order of battle on the right bank of the Guadiana. 

The Gebora was still to be ftn-ded, and, behind it, 
the Spaniards had ten thousand infantiy, a con- 
siderable artillery, and liftcen hundred cavalry. 
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besides many armed followers of the camp ; the 
whole number not being less than fifteen thousand. 
But a thick mist covered the country, no Spanish 
posts were in advance, and Soult, riding through 
the French ranks, and exhorting the soldiers to fight 
manfully, commenced the passage of the Gebora. 
His cavalry forded five miles up the stream, and 
his infantry passed in two columns, on the right 
and left of the ruined bridge : a few shots, near 
the latter, first alarmed the Spaniards, and, as the 
instant clamour amongst the multitude indicated 
that the surprise was complete, Mortier, who 
directed the movements, rapidly formed the line 
of battle. 

At eight o'clock the fog cleared away, and the 
first beams of tlie sun and the c<'rtainty of victory 
flashed together on the French soldiers. Their 
horsemen were already around tlie Spanisli left, 
iinfantry, cavalry, and guns, heaped togetln^r in 
the centre, were waving to and fro in disorder, 
and the right having fallen away from San Cris- 
toval was unsupported. In a few moments, general 
Girard placed three battalions between the Spanish 
army and that fort, the artillery roared and the 
French bore forward, as one man, to the attack. 
Six battalions pressed the centre, Girard moved 
against the right, Latour Maubourg’s cavalry 
charged the left. Thus surrounded, Mendizabel’s 
troops instinctively crowded on the centre, and for 
some time resisted by their inert weight. But the 
French infantry soon closed on the mass with a 
destroying musketry, the horsemen rode in with 
loose bridles, and the Spaniards were shaken, 
divided, and slaughtered. Their cavalry fled out- 
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right, and even Madden's Portuguese, disregarding 
alike his exhortations and example, shamefully 
turned their backs. At ten o’clock the fight was 
over ; Virues was taken, Mendizabel and Carrera 
escaped with difficulty; Espaha alone made good 
his retreat to Canipo Mayor with two thousand 
men. A few reached Elvas, three thousand got 
into Badajos, by the bridge, and nine hundred 
bodies strewed the field. Eight thousand, including 
armed followers, were made prisoners, and guns, 
colours, muskets, ammunition, baggage, all fell 
into the enemy’s hands- It was a disastrous and a 
shameful defeat. In the depth of winter, Soult, 
with a small force, had j)assed two difficult rivers, 
carried a strong jiosition, and annihilated an army 
which had been two years in constant service. 
Mendi/.abel, instead of destroying the bridge over 
the Gebora, should have cast others, that he might 
freely issue to attack the French while crossing the 
Guadiana ; he should have opposed them again in 
passing the Gebora ; or he might have passed 
through Badajos, and fallen on the troops in the 
trenches, with his whole army, while Soult was 
still entangled between the rivers. 

In the evening after the action the French cast 
up entrenchments, posting three battalions and 
the heavy cavalry on the important position they 
had gained, and the next day the works of the 
siege were renewed with greater activity ; yet 
the difficulty of Soult’s undertaking was rendered 
apparent by his victories. The continual rains, in- 
terrupting the arrival of his convoys, obliged him 
to employ a number of men at a great distance to 
gather provisions; nearly two thousand French had 
been killed or wounded in the two sieges and in 
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this battle, many also were sick, and Badajos was 
still powerful. The body of the place was entire, 
the garrison nine thousand strong, was, by the 
flight of the inhabitants, well provided with food ; 
and there was no want of other stores : the gover- 
nor was resolute and confident ; the season rigorous 
for the besiegers ; no communication had been yet 
opened with Massena ; and lord Wellington, in 
momentary expectation that his reinforcements would 
arrive, was impatient to bring on a crisis. Mean- 
while, the duke of Dalmatia's power, in Andalusia, 
was menaced in tlie most serious manner. 


COXTIXIATIOX OF TIIIC BLOCK AllE OF CADIZ. 

When genera] Graham was aware of Soult's de- 
parture, and knew, also, that llie fU’th corps had 
quilted Seville, lit- undertook, in concert with the 
Spaniards, to drive Victor out of his lines. A 
force, sailing from Cadiz the 20th of January, was 
to have b(;(!n joined, in rear of the (‘iieniy, by the 
troops from Taril’a under major Brown, and by 
three thousand Spaniards, from Algesiras and San 
Roque under general Beguines ; contrary winds de- 
tained both the troops and the vessels carrying 
counter orders to Beguines and Brown, who ad- 
vanced, the first to Medina, the other to Casa Vieja. 
Victor, having notice of this project, at first kept 
close, but afterwards sent troops to retake Medina 
and Casa Vieja ; and, in the course of February, 
twelve thousand men, drawn from the northern go- 
vernments, were directed upon Andalusia, to re- 
inforce the different corps. The first corps was thus 
increased to twenty thousand men, of which fifteen 
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thousand were before Cadiz, and the remainder at chap. 
San Lucar, Medina Sidonia, and other quarters. . 
Nevertheless, on the 21st of February, ten thou- 
sand infantry and near six hundred cavalry, of the 
allies, were again embarked at Cadiz, being to 
land at Tarifa, and march upon the rear of the 
enemy's camp at Chiclana. General Zayas com- 
manding the Spanish forces left in the Isla was di- 
rected to cast a bri(lg(! over the San Petri near the 
sea mouth ; Ballasteros, with the remains of his 
army was to menace Seville ; the; Partizans were 
to act against the fourth corps ; insurrections were 
expected in all quarttirs, and many took place in 
Sebastian i's district. 

The British troops passed their port in a gale, 
the 22(1, but, landing at Alge.sii'as, marched to 
Tarifa the next day, when they w(!re Joined by the Apprmii*, 
twenty-eighth, and the dank companies of the nintli Section 2. 
and eighty-second regiments. Thus somewhat 
more than four thousand ell’ective troops (including 
two conifianies of the twentieth l^ortuguesc and one 
hundred and ('ighty G(*rman hussars) were assembled 
under general Graham ; all good and hardy troops, 
and himself a daring old man and of a ready temper 
for battle. 

(ireneral La Pena arrived on the 27th, with seven 
thousand Spaniards, and Graham, for the sake of 
unanimity, ceded the chief command, although it 
was contrary to his instructions. The next day, the 
whole moved forward about twelve miles, and 
passed the mountain ridges that, descending from 
Honda to the* sea, separate the plains of San Roque 
from those of Medina and Chiclana. Being now 
within four leagues of the enemy’s posts, the troops 
were re-organized. The vanguard was given to Lar- 
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- serve, composed of two Spanish regiments and the 

Februaiy ^^’hish Were Confided to Graham ; and the cavalry of 
both nations, formed in one body, was commanded by 
colonel Whittingham, then in the Spanish service. 

The French covering division, under general 
Cassagne, consisted of three battalions and a regi- 
ment of horse placed at Medina, with outposts at 
Vejcr de la Frontera and Casa Viejas. Before La 
Penas arrival, the irregulars had attacked Casa 
Vicjas, and general Beguines had even taken Me- 
dina ; but Cassagne, reinforced by a battalion of 
infantry from Afcos, retook and entrenched it tin; 
29th ; and the signal of action being thus given, 
the French generals in the higher provinces, per- 
ceiving that the people were ready for commotion, 
gathered in their respective forces at Seville, 
Ecija, and Cordoba, following the orders left by 
t"dTmJr S^ult. In Grenada the insurgents were especially 
active, and Sebastiani, doubtful if the storm would 
s.;».astiBni, break on his head, concentrated a column at 
March 12. Estipoua, which was a good covering point to the 
coast line, and one whence he could easily gain 
Ronda. Victor manned his works at Rota, Santa 
Maria, Puerto Real, and the Troccadero with a 
mixed force, of refugee French, juramentados, and 
regular troops ; but he assembled eleven thousand 
Appoiidix, good soldiers near Chiclana, between the roads of 
sixtionb. Conil and Medina, to await the unfolding of the 
allies' project. 

At first. La Pena's march pointed to Medina 
Sidonia ; his vanguard stormed Casa Viejas on the 
2<1 of March, and the troops from Algesiras, 
amounting to sixteen hundred infantry besides seve- 
ral hundreds of irregular cavalry, coming in, en- 
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creased his force to twelve thousand infantry, eight chap. 

hundred horsemen, and twenty -four guns. The 3d 1— . 

he resumed his march, but hearing that Medina pebruaiy. 
Sidonia was entrenched, turned towards the coast, 
and drove the French from Vejer de la Frontera. 

The following evening he continued his movement, 
and at nine o’clock on the morning of the 5th, after 
a skirmish, in which his advanced guard of cavalry 
was routed by a French squadron, he reached the 
Cerro de Puerco, called by the English the heights 
of Parosa ; being then only four miles from the 
sea mouth of the Santi Petri. 

The hill of Barosa is a low ridge creeping in from 
the coast about one mile and a half, and overlooking 
a high broken plain of small extent. This plain 
was bounded on one side by the coast cliffs ; on the 
other by the forest of Chiclana, and in front by a 
pin(!-wood, beyond which rose a long narrow height 
calh^d the Bermeja, which filled the space between 
the Almanza creek and the sea ; and which could 
be reached by moving cither through the pine-wood 
in front or by tlie beach under the cliffs. 

At Tarifa, Graham, judging that Victor would 
surely come out of his lines to fight, had obtained 
from La Pena a promise to make short marches ; 
to keep the troops fresh for battle ; and not to 
approach the enemy except in a concentrated mass. Appon.ii-i, 
Nevertheless, the day’s march from Casa Vieja, sechon’i. 
being made through bad roads, with ignorant 
guides, had occupied fifteen hours, and the night 
march to Barosa had been still more fatiguing. 

The troops came up in a straggling manner, and 
ere they had all arrived, La Pena, as if in contempt 
of his colleague, without either disclosing his own 
plans, or communicating by signal or otherwise 
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with Zayas, sent the vanguard, reinforced by a 
. squadron and three guns, straight against the 
mouth of the Santi Petri. Zayas had cast liis 
bridge there on the 2d, and commenced an en- 
trenchment, but, in the following night, being 
surprised by the French, was driven again into the 
Isla; hence this movement of the vanguard was 
exceedingly dangerous : Lardizabal, however, after 
a sharp skirmish, in which he lost nearly three 
hundred men, forced the enemy's posts between 
the Almanza creek and the sea, and effected a 
junction with Zayas. 

Graham was now extremely desirous of holding 
the IJarosa height in force, as the key both to offen- 
siv'e and defensive movements ; and he argued that 
no general in his senses would lend his flank to an 
enemy, by attacking the Bermeja while Barosa was 
thus occupied. Lascy, the chief of tlie Spanish 
staff', opposed this reasoning, and La Pena, with- 
out ceremony, commanded Graham to march the 
British troops through the wood to Bermeja. 
With great temper, he obeyed this uncourteous 
order, leaving the flank companies of the ninth 
and eighty-second, under major Brown, as a guard 
for the baggage ; he marched, however, in the full 
persuasion that La Pena would remain with An- 
glona’s division and the cavalry at Barosa, and 
the more so, as a Spanish detachment was still 
on the side of Medina. But scarcely had the 
British entered the wood, when La P(^na, iwithout 
any notice, carried off’ the corps of battle, directed 
the cavalry to follow by the sea-road, 'and repaired 
himself to Santi Petri, leaving Barosa crowded 
with baggage, and protected only by a rear-guard 
of four guns and five battalions. 
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Durinjy these movements, Victor had remained 
close in the forest of Chiclana, and as the patrols 
of the allied cavalry reported that^they could see 
no enemy, Graham’s march being only of two 
miles, seemed secure. The French marshal was, 
however, keenly watching the allies’ progress. 
Having recalled his infantry from Medina Sidonia 
as soon as La Pena had reached Barosa, he mo- 
mentarily expected their arrival ; and he felt so 
sure of success, that his cavalry then at Medina 
and Arcos were directed upon Vejer and other 
places, to cut off the fugitives after the battle. 
The duke of Belluno had in hand fourteen pieces 
of artillery and nine thousand excellent troops, 
of the divisions of Laval, Ruffin, and Villatte. 
From these he drew three grenadier battalions as 
reserves, and attached two of them and three squa- 
<lrons of cavalry to the division of Ruffin, which 
formed his left wing ; the other he joined to the 
division of Laval, which formed his centre. Vil- 
latte’s troops, about two thousand five hundred in 
number, after retiring from Berrneja, were posted 
close to a bridge on the Almanza creek, to cover 
the works of the camp, and to watch the Spanish 
forces at Sauti Petri and Berrneja. 


BATTLE OF BAUDS A. 

Wheti Victor observed that Graham’s corps was 
in the wood, that a strong body of Spaniards was 
on the Berrneja, a third body, with all the baggage, 
at Barosa, and a fourth srtill in march from Vejer, 
he took Villatte’s division as his pivot, and came 
with a rapid pace into the plain, and began the 
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battle; Laval was directed against the English, 
. but Victor himself, with Ruffin’s brigade, ascending 
the reverse side of Barosa, cut off the Spianish de- 
tachment on the road to Medina, drove the whole 
of the rear-guard off the height towards the sea, 
dispersed the baggage and followers of the army 
in all directions, and took three Spanish guns. 

Major Brown, seeing the general confusion, and 
being unable to stem the torrent, slowly retired 
into the plain, and sending notice of this attack 
to Graham, demanded orders. That general, 
being then near Bermeja, answered, that he was 
to fight ; and instantly facing about himself, re- 
gained the plain with the greatest celerity, expect- 
ing to find La Pena, with the corps of battle and 
the cavalry, on the height. But when the view 
opened, he beheld Ruffin’s brigade flanked by the 
chosen battalions, near the top of Barosa at the 
one side, the Spanish rear-guard and baggage flying 
in confusion on the other, the French cavalry be- 
tween the summit and the sea, and Laval close on 
his own left flank ; but La Peiia he could see no 
where. In this desperate situation, he felt that to 
retreat upon Bermeja, and thus bring the enemy, 
pell-mell with the allies on to that narrow ridge, 
must be disastrous, wherefore, without a moment’s 
hesitation, he resolved to attack, although the key 
of the field of battle was already in the enemy's 
possession. 

Ten guns, under major Duncan, instantlj^Ppened 
a terrific fire against Laval’s column, while colonel 
Andrew Barnard, with the riflemen and the Por- 
tuguese companies, running vehemently out on the 
left, commenced the fight : the remainder, of the 
British tl^ops, without any attention to regiments 
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or brigades, so sudden was the affair, formed two 
masses, one of which under general Dilkes marched 
hastily against RufEn, and the other under colonel 
Wheately against Laval. Duncan’s guns ravaged 
the French ranks, Laval’s artillery replied vigo- 
rously, Ruffin’s batteries took Wheately ’s column 
in flank, and the infantry on both sides pressed for- 
ward eagerly, and with a pealing musketry. When 
near together, a fierce, rapid, prolonged charge of 
the British overthrew the first line of the French, 
and, notwithstanding its extreme valour, drove it 
in confusion, over a narrow dip of ground upon the 
second, which was almost immediately broken in 
the same mariner, and only the chosen battalion, 
hitherto posted on the right, remained to cover the 
retreat. 

Meanwhile Brown had marched headlong against 
Ruffin. Nearly half of his detachment went 
down under the enemy’s first fire ; yet he main- 
tained the fight, until Dilkes’ column, which had 
crossed a deep hollow and never stopt even to 
reform the regiments, came up, with little order 
indeed, but in a fierce mood, and then the whole 
ran up towards the summit ; there was no slack- 
ness on any side, and at the very edge of the 
ascent their gallant opponents met them. A dread- 
ful, and for some time a doubtful, fight ensued ; 
but Ruffin and Chaudron Rousseau, commanding 
the chosen grenadiers, both fell mortally wounded, 
the English bore strongly onward, and their inces- 
sant slaughtering fire forced the French from the 
hill with the loss of tliree guns and many brave 
soldiers. 

I'he discomfitted divisions, retiring concentrically, 
soon met, and with infinite spirit endeavoured to 
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reform and renew the a^on. The play of Dun- 
can’s guns, close, rapid, and murderous, rendered 
the attempt vain. Victor quitted the field of battle, 
and the British having been twenty-four hours 
under arms, without food, were too exhausted to 
pursue. 

While these terrible combats of infantry were 
fighting. La Pena looked idly on, neither sending 
his cavalry, nor his horse-artillery, nor any part 
of his army, to the assistance of his ally ; nor yet 
menacing the right of the enemy, which was closti 
to him and weak. The Spanish Walloon guards, 
the regiment of Ciudad Real, and some Guerilla 
cavalry, indeed turned without orders, coming up 
just as the action ceased ; and it was expected that 
colonel Whittingham, an Englishman commanding 
a powerful body of horse, would have dorui us 
much ; but no stroke in aid of the British was 
struck by a Spanish sabre that day, although the 
French cavalry did not exceed two hundred and 
fifty men, and it is evident that the eight hundred 
under Whittingham might, by sweeping round the 
left of Ruffin’s division, have rendered the defeat 
ruinous. So certain, indeed, was this, that colonel 
Frederick Ponsonby, drawing olf the hundred and 
eighty German hussars belonging to the English 
army, reached the field of battle, and charging the 
French squadrons just as their retreating divisions 
met, overthrew them, took two guns, and even at- 
tempted, though vainly, to sabre Rousseau’s chosen 
battalions. 

Such was the fight of Barosa. Short, for it last- 
ed only one hour and a half, but most violent and 
bloody ; for fifty officers, sixty serjeants, and above 
eleven hundred British soldiers, and more than two 
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thousand Frenchmen were killed and wounded; ch.4p. 
six guns, an eagle, two generals (both mortally — 
wounded), together with four hundred other pi’i- 
soners, fell into the liands of the victors. 

After the action, Graham remained some hours 
on the height, still hoping that La Pena would 
awake to the prospect of success and glory, which 
the extreme valour of the British had opened. 

Four thousand men and a powerful artillery hud 
come over the Santi Petri, and thus the Spanisli 
general was at the head of twelve thousand infantry 
and eight hundred cavalry, all fresh troops ; while 
before him were only the remains ol‘ the French line 
of battle retreating in the greatest disorder upon 
Chiclana. But all military feeling was extinct in Appcmiix. 
La Pena, and as Graham could no longer endure smion i. 
such comman<l, the morning of the Gth saw the 
British filing over the bridge into the Isla. 

On the French side, Cas.sagne's reserve came up 
from Medina, and a council of war being held in 
the night of the 5th, Victor, altiiongh of a des- 
ponding nature, j)ro])osed another attack, but the 
suggestion being ill received, nothing was done. 

On the Gth, Admiral Keats, landing his seamen 
and marines, dismantled, with exception of Cata- 
lina, ev(;ry fort from Rota to Santa Maria, and even 
obtained momentary possession of the latter place. 

This caused such confusion and alarm in the 
French camp, that the duke of Belluno, leaving 
garrisons at the great points of his lines, and a rear 
guard at Chiclana, retreated behind the San Pedro, Abstract* 
where he expected to be immediately, attacked, 

La Pena had even then pushed tof Chiclana, Graham '**‘*®- 
and Keats were willing to make a simultaneous at- 
tack upon the Trocadero; yet the Gth and 7th pass- 

voi,. III. 2 (i 
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^ French. On the 8th Victor returned to Chiclana, 

Marcii thereupon La Pena recrossed the Santi Petri, and 
destroyed the bridge ; and his detachment on the 
side of Medina being thus cut otf from the Isla, 
was soon afterwards obliged to retire to Algesiras. 

All the passages in this extraordinary battle were 
so broadly marked, that observations would be use- 
less. The contemptible feebleness of La Pena fur- 
nished a surprising contrast to the heroic vigour of 
Graham, whose attack was an inspiration rather 
than a resolution, so wise, so sudden was the deci- 
sion, so swift, so conclusive was the execution. 
The original plan of the enterprise having been 
however rather rashly censured, some remarks on 
that head maybe useful. “ Sebastian!,” it is said, 
“ might, by moving on the rear of the allies, have 
crushed them, and they had no right to calculate 
upon his inactivity.” This is a shallow criticism, 
Graham, weighing the natural dislike of one gene- 
ral to serve under another, judged, that Sebastian!, 
harassed by insurrections in Grenada, would not 
hastily abandon his own district, menaced as it was 
by insurrection, to succour Victor, before it was 
clear where the blow was to be struck. The dis- 
tance from Tarifa to Chiclana was about fifty miles, 
whereas, from Sebastiani's nearest post to Chiclana 
was above a hundred, and the real object of the 
allies could not be known until they had passed the 
mountains separating Tarifa from Medina. Com- 
bining these moral and physical considerations, 
Graham had reason to expect several days of free 
action ; and thus indeed it happened, and with a 
Appendix, worthy colleague he would have raised the blockade : 
Section 5. more than that could scarcely have been hoped, as 
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the French forces would have concentrated either 
before Cadiz or about Seville or Ecija ; and they 
had still fifty thousand men in Andalusia. 

Victor’s attack on the 5th, was well-judged, well- 
timed, and vigorous ; with a few thousand more 
troops he, alone, would have crushed the allies. 
The unconquerable spirit of the English prevented 
this disaster, but if Graham or his troops had 
given way, or even hesitated, the whole army must 
have been driven like sheep into an enclosure; the 
Almanza creek on one side, the sea on the other, 
the San Petri to bar their flight, and the enemy 
hanging on their rear in all the fierceness of victory. 
Indeed, such was La Pena’s misconduct, that the 
French, although defeated, gained their main point; 
the blockade was renewed, and it is remarkable that, 
during the action, a French detachment passed near 
the bridge of Zuazo without difficulty, and brought 
back prisoners ; thus proving that with a few more 
troops Victor might have seized the Isla. Mean- 
while Ballasteros, who had gone against Seville, 
was chased, in a miserable condition, to the Aroche 
hills, by Daricau. 

In Cadiz violent disputes arose. La Pena, in an 
address to the Cortes, claimed the victory for him- 
self. ll<i affirmed that all the previous arrange- 
ments were made with the knowledge and approba- 
tion of the English general, and the latter’s retreat 
into the Isla he indicated as the real cause of failure ; 
Lascy and general Cruz-Murgeon also published 
inaccurate accounts of the action, and even had 
deceptive plftns engraved to uphold their state- 
ments. Graham, stung by these unworthy pro- 
ceedings, exposed the conduct of La Pena in a 
letter to the British envoy ; refused with disdain 
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the title of grandee of the first class voted to him 
by the Cortes ; and when Lascy used some ex- 
pressions relative to the action personally offensive, 
he enforced an apology with his sword. But having 
thus shewn himself superior to his opponents at 
all points, the gallant old man soon afterwards 
relinquished his command to general Cooke, and 
joined lord Wellington’s army. 
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While discord prevailQd at Cadiz, nearly the 
whole of Andalusia was disturbed by insurrections of 
the peasantry, nevertheless, such was Soult’s reso- 
lution, the siege of Badajos continued. Early in 
March, the second parallel being completed and the 
Pardaleras taken into the works, the approaches were 
carried by sap to the covered way, and mines were 
prepared to blow in the counterscarp. However 
Rafael Menacho, the governor, was in no manner 
dismayed; his sallies were frequent and vigorous, 
his activity and courage inspired his troops with 
confidence, he had begun to retrench in the streets 
behind the part attacked, the fire of the besiegers 
was inferior to that of the besieged, and every thing 
seemed to promise favourably, when on the evening 
of the 2d, during a sally, in which the nearest French 
batteries were carried, the guns spiked, and trenches 
partly ruined, Menacho was killed, and the com- 
mand fell to Imas, a man so unworthy that a 
worse could not any where be found. The spirit 
of the garrison then died away, the besiegers’ 
works advanced rapidly, the ditch was passed, a 
lodgement was made on one of the ravelins, the 
rampart was breached, and the fire of the besieged 
being nearly extinguished, on the 10th of March 
the place was summoned in a peremptory manner. 

At this time the great crisis of the campaign 
having passed, a strong body of British and Por- 
tuguese troops were ready to raise the siege of 
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- — a letter, and by a confidential messenger, the go- 

vemor was informed, that Masniens^ was in foil 
retreat and that the relieving army Was actually in 
march. The breach Was still impracticable, pro- 
visions were plentiful, the garrison above eight 
thousand strbng, the French army reduced, by 
Lo»d woi- sickness, by detachments and the previous OpCta- 
l^pMh. tions, to less than fourteen thousand men. Imas 
read the letter, and instantly surrendered, handing 
over at the Same moment the intelligence thus 
obtained to the enemy. He also demanded that 
his grenadiers should march out of the breach ; it 
was granted, and he was obliged to enlarge the 
opening himself ere they could do so ! Yet this 
man so covered with opprobrium, and who had 
secured his own liberty while consigning his fellow 
soldiers to a prison, and his own character to infamy, 
was never punished by the Spanish rulers : lord 
Wellington’s indignant remonstrances forced them, 
indeed, to bring him to trial, but they made the 
process last during the whole war. 

When the place fell, Mortier marched against 
Campo Mayor, and Latour Maubourg seizing Al- 
buquerque and Valencia d’Alcantara, made six 
hundred prisoners, but Soult, alarmed by the effects’ 
of the battle of Barosa, returned to Andalusia. 
He had, in fifty days, mastered four fortresses 
and invested a fifth ; he had killed or dispersed 
ten thousand men, and taken twenty thousand 
with a force which, at no time, exceeded the 
number of his prisoners. Yet great and daring 
and successful as his operations had been, the 
principal object of his expedition was frustrated, 
for Massena was in retreat! lord Wellingto&’a 
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querof ! 

While the^siege of Badajos was proceeding, no 
change took place in the main positions of either 
army at Santarem. The French general had been 
encouraged to maintain his ground by the state 
of the Portuguese army, which he hoped would 
break up the alliance; for such had been the 
conduct of the Regency, that the native troops 
were starving in their own country, while the 
British were well fed, and the deserters from the 
former, without knowing the cause, had a story, 
as true as it was pitiable, to tell of their miseries. 

The English general, certain that the French, who 
were greatly reduced by sickness, must soon quit 
their ground if he could relieve Badajos, only waited 
for his reinforcements to send Beresford with 
fourteen thousand men against Soult ; but the 
battle of the Gebora ruined this plan and changed 
his situation. The arrival of the reinforcements 
could not then enable him to detach a sufficient 
number of men to relieve Badajos, and it was no 
longer a question of starving Massena, but of 
beating him before Soult could take Badajos 
and the two armies be joined. Wherefore he 
resolved to post ten thousand men before the hill 
of Santarem to hold Re3mier in check; to make 
Beresford cross the Tagus at Abrantes, and fall on 
Massena’s rear; and meanwhile moving himself 
with the rest of the army by Rio Mayor and 
Tremes, to force back the French centre and right, 
and cutting off their left, to drive it into the Tagus. 

But nothing could be attempted until the troops 
from England arrived, and day after day passed in 
vain expectation of their coming. Being embarked 
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-the end of that month, if sir Joseph Yorke, the 
March s^^Hiiral, had taken advantage of a favourable 
wind, which blew when the troops were first put 
on board ; he however neglected this opportunity, 
contrary gales followed, and the ordinary voyage of 
ten days was prolonged for six weeks. 

On the other hand, the French general’s situation 
was becoming very perilous. To besiege Abrantes 
was above his means, and although that fortress 
was an important strategic point for the allies who 
had a moveable bridge, it would not have been so for 
the French, Masseim could only choose then, to force 
the passage of the Tagus alone, or to wait until Soult 
appeared on the left bank, or to retreat. For some- 
time he seemed inclined to the first, shewing great 
jealousy of the works opposite the mouth of the 
Zezere, and carrying his boats on wheel-carriages 
along th(‘ banks of the Tagus, as if to alarm Beres- 
ford and oblige him to concentrate to his Icd't : yt!t 
that general relaxed nothing of his vigilance, neither 
spy nor officer passed his lines of observation, and 
Miussena knew, generally, that Soult was before Ba- 
dajos, but nothing more. However, time wore 
away, sickness wasted the army, food became daily 
scarcer, the organization of the trooj)s was seriously 
loosened, the leading generals were at variance, and 
sccVoi.n. the conspiracy to put St. Cyr at the head of the 
army in Spain was by no means relinquished. 

Under these accumulating difficulties even Mas- 
sena’s obstinacy gave way ; he promised to retreat 
when he had no more provisions left than would serve 
his army for the march. A tardy resolution, yet 
adopted at the moment, when to maintain his po- 
sition was more important than ever, as ten days 
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longer at Santarem would have insured the co-opera- 
tion of Soult. General Pelet says, that the latter ■ — 
marshal, by engaging in the siege of Badajos and March. 
Olivenza, instead of coming directly down upon the 
Tagus, was the cause of Massena’s failure. This can 
hardly be sustained. Before those sieges and the 
battle of the Gebora, Mendizabal could have assem- 
bled twenty thousand men on Soult’s rear, and there 
was a large body of militia on the Pon^ul and the 
Elga ; Beresford had fourteen thousand British and 
Portuguese regulars, besides orclenanca ; and the 
infinite number of boats at lord Wellington’s com- 
mand would have enabled him to throw troops upon 
the left bank of tlie Tagus, with a celerity that 
would have baffled any effort of Massena to assist 
the duke of Dalmatia. Now, if the latter had been 
defeated, with what argument could he have de- 
fendiKl his reputation as a general, after liaving left 
tliree or four garrisoned fortresses and thirty-five 
thousand men upon his flank and rear ; to say no- 
thing of the results threatened by the battle of 
Barosa. The true cause of Massena’s failure was the 
insuffleiency of Ids means to oppose the English 
general's eomhinations. The French army reduced 
by sickn('ss to forty thousand fighting men, exclu- 
sive of Drouet’s troops at Leiria, would have been 
unable to maintain its extended position against the 
attack meditated by lord Wellington; and when 
Massena, through the means of the fidalgos, knew 
that the English reinforcements were come, he pre- 
pared to retreat. Those troops landed the 2d of 
March, and, the 6th, the French had evacuated the 
position of Santarem. 

At this time Napoleon directed the armies 
Spain to be remodelled. The king’s force was dimi- 
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niRlied, the army of the south increased ; general 
Drouet was ordered to march with eleven thousand 
men to the fifth corps, which he was appointed 
to command, in place of Mortier ; the remainder 
of the ninth corps was to compose two divisions, 
under the command of Clause! and Foy, and to be 
incorporated with the army of Portugal. Marmont 
was appointed to relieve Ney in the command of 
the sixth corps ; Loison was removed to the second 
corps ; Bcssieres was ordered to post six thousand 
men at Ciudad Rodrigo, to watch the frontiers 
of Portugal and support Claparede. Of the im- 
perial guards ; seve* thousand were to assemble at 
Zamora, to hold the Gallicians in check, and the 
remainder at Valladolid, with strong parties of 
cavalry in the space between those places, that 
intelligence of what was passing in Portugal might 
be daily received. Thus Massena was enabled to 
adopt any operation that might seem good to him, 
without reference to his original base ; but the 
order for the execution of these measures did not 
reach the armies until a later period. 


HETRKAT OF THE FRENCH FROM SANTAREM. 

Several lines of operation were open to the prince 
of Esling. 1”. He could pass the Tagus, between 
Punhete and Abrantes, by boats, or by fords which 
were often practicable after a week of dry weather. 
2”. He could retire, by the Sobreira Formosa, upon 
Castello Branco, and open a communication with 
the king by Placentia, and with the duke of Dal- 
matia by Alcantara. 3". He could march, by the 
Estrada Nova and Belmonte, to Sabugal, and 
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afterwards act according to circumstances. 4“. He 

could gain the Mondego, and ascend the left bank of- 

“ o ^ 1811 . 

tlrnt river towards Guarda and Almeida ; or, crossing March, 
it, march upon Oporto through an untouched 
country. Of these four plans, the first was peril- 
ous, and the weather too unsettled to be sure of 
the fords. The second and third were difficult, 
from the ruggedness of the Sobreira, and exposed, 
because the allies could break out by Abrantes upon 
the flank of the army while in retreat. Massena de- 
cided on the last, although his actual position being 
to the left of the line of retreat, he was necessarily 
forced to make a flank movement, with more than 
ten thousand sick men and all his stores, under the 
beard of an adversary, before he could begin his 
retreat. Yet this he executed, and in a manner be- 
fitting a great commander. 

Commencing his preparations by destroying mu- 
nition, and all guns that could not be horsed, he 
passed his sick and baggage, by degrees, upon 
Thomar, keeping only his fighting-men in the 
front, and at the same time indicating an intention 
of passing the Zezcrc. But when the impedi- 
ments of the army had gained two marches, Ney 
suddenly assembled the sixth corps and the cavalry 
on the Lys, near Leiria, as if with the intention of 
advancing against Torres Vedras, a movement that 
necessarily kept lord Wellington in suspense. Mean- 
while, the second and eighth corps, quitting San- 
tarem, Tremes, and Alcanhete, in the night of the 
5th, fell back, by Femes, upon Torres Novas and 
Thomar, deiltroying the bridges on the Alviella 
behind them. The next morning the boats were 
burnt at Punhete, and Loison retreated by the road 
of Espinal to cover the flank of the main line of 
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retreat, while the remainder of the army, by rapid 
. concentric marches, made for a position in front of 
Pombal. The line of movement to the Mondego 
was thus secured, and four days gained; for lord 
Wellington, although aware that a retreat was in 
progress of execution, was quite unable to take any 
decided step, lest he should open the Lines to his 
adversary. Nevertheless he hkd caused Beresford 
to close to his right on the 5th, and at daylight, on 
the Gth, discovering the empty camps of Santarem, 
followed the enemy closely with his own army. 

Thomar seemed to be the French point of con- 
centration ; but as their boats were still maintained 
at Punhete, general William Stewart crossed the 
Tagus, at Abrantes, with the greatest part of Beres- 
ford's corps, while the first, fourth, and sixth di- 
visions, and two brigades of cavalry, marched to 
Golcgao; the light division also reached Pernes, 
where the bridge was rapidly repaired by captain 
Tod, of the royal staff-corps. The 7th, as the enemy 
had l)urnt his boats on the Zczere, the Abrantes 
bridge was brought down to tliat river, and Stewart, 
crossing, moved to Thomar, on which place the 
divisions at Golegao were likewise directed. But 
the retreat being now decidedly pronounced for the 
Mondego, the troops at Thomar were ordered to 
halt, while the light division, German hussars, and 
royal dragoons followed the eighth corps, and took 
two hundred prisoners. 

This day’s march disclosed a horrible calamity. 
A large house, situated in an obscure part of the 
mountains, was discovered, filled with starving per- 
sons. Above thirty women and children had sunk ; 
and, sitting by the bodies, were fifteen or sixteen 
survivors, of whom one only was a man, but 
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all so enfeebled as to be unable to eat the little 
food we had to offer them. The youngest had . 
fallen first, all the children were dead. None were 
emaciated, but the muscles of the face were inva- 
riably drawn transversely, giving an appearance of 
laughing, and presenting the most ghastly sight 
imaginable. The man seemed most eager for life, 
the women appeared patient and resigned ; and, 
eveii in this distress, had covered and arranged 
the bodies of those who first died, with decency 
and care. 

While one part of the army was thus in pursuit, 
the third and fifth divisions moved from the Lines, 
upon Leiria, the Abrantes’ boats fell down the river 
to Tancos, where a bridge was fixed, and the 
second and fourth divisions, and some cavalry, were 
then directed to return from Thomar to the left bank 
of the Tagus, to relieve Badajos. Beresford, who 
had remained with a part of his corps near Barca, 
likewise sent a brigade of cavalry to Portalegrc for 
that purpose. 

Lord Wellington, misled partly by a letter of 
general Trant's, partly by information obtained in 
Santarem, and partly by Massena's feigned move- 
ment, at first thought the retreat would be by the 
Puente de Murcella ; but on the 8th he was convinced 
it was directed towards Coimbra, and on the 9th, 
the enemy, instead of continuing his retreat, concen- 
trated the sixth and eighth corps and Montbrun’s 
cavalry on a table-land, in front of Pombal, where 
the light division skirmished with his advanced 
posts, and thu German horse charged his cavalry 
with success, taking some prisoners. Here, finding 
the French disposed to accept battle, the English 
general was compelled to alter his plans. To fight 
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with advantage, it was necessary to bring up, from 
■ Thomar, the troops destined to relieve Badajos. Not 
to fight, was to give up to the enemy Coimbra, and 
the untouched country behind, as far as Oporto : 
Massena would thus retire with the advantages of 
a conqueror. In this state of ai&irs, intelligence 
received from Badajos, described that place as 
being in a sufficient state to hold out for a month. 
This decided the question. 

The fourth division and the heavy cavalry, already 
on the march for the Alemtejo, were countermanded ; 
general Nightingale, with a brigade of the first 
division and some horse, was directed by the road 
of Espinal, to observe the second corps; and the 
rest of the army was concentrically directed upon 
Pombal. How dangerous a captain Massena 
could be, was here proved. His first movement 
began the 4th, it was the 1 1th before a sufficient 
number of troops could be assembled to fight him 
at Pombal, and, during these seven days, he had 
executed one of the most difficult operations in 
war, gained three or four marches, and completely 
organized his system of retreat. Had any rain 
fallen on the first day, the allies could not have 
followed him with artillery, such was the state of 
the roads, and he having before sent off or 
destroyed all his guns except a few light pieces 
would thus have had another great advantage. 


SKIRMISH AT POMBAL. 

Pack’s brigade and the cavalry, the first, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and light divisions, and the 
Portuguese troops, which were attached^ like the 
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Latin auxiliaries of the Roman legion, to each 
British division, were assembling in front of the. 
enemy on the 10th; when Massena, who had sent his 
baggage over the Soure river in the night by the 
bridge of Pombal, suddenly retired through that town. 
He was closely followed by the light division, 
the streets were still encumbered, and Ney draw- 
ing up a rear-guard on a height behind the town, 
threw a detachment into the pld castle of Pombal. 
He had, however, waited too long. The French 
army was moving in some confusion and in a very 
extended column of march, by a narrow defile, 
between the mountains and the Soure river, which 
was fordable, and the British divisions were in 
rapid motion along the left bank, with the design of 
crossing lower down, and cutting Massena’s line of 
retreat. The fall of night prevented this opera- 
tion, but a sharp skirmish took place at Pombal, 
where the ninety-fifth and the third ca^adores 
of the light division, after some changes of for- 
tune, drove the French from the castle and town 
with such vigour, that they could not destroy the 
bridge, although it was mined. About forty of^ 
the allies were hurt, and the loss of the enemy was 
somewhat greater. 

In the night Massena continued his retreat, 
which now assumed a regular and concentrated 
form. The baggage and sick, protected by the 
reserve cavalry, marched first; they were followed 
by the eighth corps, while the sixth, with some light 
cavalry, and the best horsed of the artillery, 
were destined to stem the pursuit. Ney had been 
ordered to detach Marcognet’s brigade on the 10th, 
from the Lys, to seize Coimbra; but some delay 
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March. Wellington’s immediate object was to save Coimbra, 
and he designed, by skilful, rather than daring, opera- 
tions, to oblige Massena to quit the Portuguese ter- 
ritory. The moral effect of such an event, he judged, 
would be sufficient for the general cause; but as liis 
reinlbrcements were still distant, he was obliged to 
keep the fourth division and the heavy cavalry from 
the relief of Badajos, and was therefore willing to 
strike a sudden stroke also, if a fair occasion offered. 
Howbeitthe country was full of strong positions, the 
roads hollow and confined by mountains on either 
hand ; every village formed a defile ; the weather 
was moderate, and favourable to the cnemj'^, and 
Ney, with a wonderfully happy mixture of courage, 
readiness, and skill, illustrated every leagiie of 
ground by some signal combination of war. 

Day-break, on the 12th, saw both armies in 
movement, and eight miles of march, and some slight 
skirmishing, brouglit the head of the British into a 
hollow way, leading to a high table-land on which 
Ney had disposed five thousand infantry, a few 
squadrons of cavalry, and some light guns. Uis 
centre was opposite the hollow road, his wings 
were covered by wooded heights, which he occu- 
pied with light troops ; his right rested on the 
ravine of the Soure ; his left on the Redinha, 
which circling round his rear fell into the 8oure- 
Behind him the village of Redinha, situated in a 
hollow, covered a narrow bridge and a long and 
dangerous defile ; and, beyond the stream, some 
very rugged heights, commanding a view of the 
position in front of the village, were occupied by 
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a division of infantry, a regiment of cavalry, and 
a battery of heavy guns, all so skilfully disposed 
as to give the appearance of a very considerable 
force. 


COMBAT OF REDINHA. 

After examining the enemy’s position for a short 
time, lord Wellington directed the light division, 
now commanded by sir William Erskine, to at- 
tack the wooded slopes covering Ney’s right, and 
in less than an hour these ordei*s were executed. 
The fifty-second, the ninety-fifth, and the catjad ores, 
assisted by a company of the forty-third, carried 
the ascent and cleared the woods, and their skir- 
mishers even advanced on to the open plain ; but 
the French battalions, supported by four guns, im- 
mediately opened a heavy rolling fire, and at the 
same moment, colonel Ferrierc, of the third French 
hussars, charged and took fourteen prisoners. This 
officer, during the whole campaign, never failed 
to break in upon the skirmishers in the most critical 
moments, sometimes with a squadron, sometimes 
with only a few men ; he was always sure to 
be found in the right place, and was continually 
proving how much may be done, even in the 
most rugged mountains, by a small body of good 
cavalry. 

Erskine’s line, consisting of five battalions of in- 
fantry and six guns, being formed in such a man- 
ner that it outflanked the French right, tending 
towards the ford of the Redinha, was now re- 
inforced with two regiments of dragoons, and 
meanwhile Picton seized the wooded lieights pro- 
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tecting the French left. Thus Ney’s position was 
laid bare. Nevertheless, that marshal observing 
that lord Wellington, deceived as to his real num- 
bers, was bringing the mass of the allied troops 
into line, far from retreating, even charged Picton’s 
skirmishers, and continued to hold his ground 
with an astonishing confidence if we consider his 
position ; for the third division was nearer to the 
village and bridge than his right, and there were 
already cavalry and guns enough on the plain to 
overwhelm him. In this posture both sides re- 
mained for about an hour, when three shots were 
fired from the British centre as a signal for a forward 
movement, and suddenly a most splendid spectacle 
of war was exhibited. The woods seemed alive 
with troops, and in a few moments thirty thousand 
men, forming three gorgeous lines of battle, were 
stretched across the plain, bending on a gentle 
curve, and moving majestically onwards, while 
horserhen and guns, springing forward simulta- 
neously from the centre and from the left wing, 
charged under a general volley from the French 
battalions ; the latter were instantly hidden by the 
smoke, and when that cleared away no enemy was 
to be seen ! 

Ney keenly watching the progress of this grand 
formation, had opposed Picton's foremost skirmish- 
ers with his left, and, at the same moment, with- 
drew the rest of his people with such rapidity, 
that he gained the village ere the cavalry could 
touch him : the utmost efforts of Picton’s skir- 
mishers and of the horse-artillery scarcely enabled 
them to gall the hindmost of the French with their 
fire. One howitzer was, indeed, dismounted close 
to the bridge, but the village of Redinha was in 
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flames behind it, and the marshal wishing to confirm 
the courage of his soldiers at the commencement - ‘ 

of the retreat, in person superintended the carrying March, 
it off, which he effected ; yet with the loss of fifteen 
or twenty men, and with great danger to himself, 
for the British guns were thundering on his rear, 
and the light troops of the third division, chasing 
like heated blood hounds, passed the river almost 
at the same time with the French. The reseiwcs 
of the latter then cannonaded the bridge from the 
heights beyond, but a fresh disposition of attack 
being made by lord Wellin^on, while the third 
division continued to press the left, Ney fell back 
\ipon the main body which was at Condeixa, ten 
miles in the; rt'ar. 

The British had twelve officers and two hundred 
men killed and wounded in this combat, and the 
enemy lost as many ; but he might have been 
utterly destroyed ; for there is no doubt, that the 
duke of Elchingen remained a quarter of an hour 
too long upon his first position, and that, deceived 
by the skilful arrangement of his reserve, lord Wel- 
lington paid him too much respect. Nevertheless 
the extraordinary facility and precision with which 
the English general handled so large a force, was 
a warning to the French commander, and produced 
a palpable effect upon the after operations. 

On the 13th, the allies renewed the pursuit, and 
before ten o’clock discovered the French army, the 
second corps, which was at Espinhal, excepted, 
in order of battle. The crisis of Massena’s retreat 
had arrived, the defiles of Condeixa, leading upon 
Coimbra, were behind him ; those of Miranda de 
Corvo, leading to the Puente de Murcella, were on 
his left ; and in the fork of those two roads Ney was 

2 11 2 
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BMK seated on a strong range of heights covered by a 
— mareh, his position being only to be approached 
March. highway leading through a deep hollow 

against his right. Trees were felled to obstruct the 
passage, a palisado was constructed across the hol- 
low, and breast- works were thrown up on each side. 
Massena here intended to stop the pursuit, while 
Montbrun seized Coimbra. His design was to pass 
the Mondego, and either capture Oporto or main- 
tain a position between the Douro and the Mondego, 
until the operations of Soult should draw the 
British away, or until the advance of Bessieres 
with the army of the north, should enable himself 
again to act offensively. 

Hitherto the French general had appeared the 
abler tactician, but now his adversary assumed the 
superiority. When at Thomar, lord Wellington, 
in expectation that Massena would cross the Mon- 
dego, had directed Baccellar to look to the secu- 
rity of Oporto, intending himself to follow the 
French with the utmost rapidity. He had also 
ordered Trant and Wilson to abandon the Mondego 
and Vouga rivers, the moment the fords should 
become passable and retire across the Douro. They 
were also to break up the roads as they retreated, 
to remove all boats and means of transport, and to 
defend that river to extremity, that the army might 
have time to close upon the enemy’s rear. 

Wilson had been in observation of the Ponte 
Murcella road, but hearing that the enemy were 
menacing an attack on Coimbra, he crossed the 
Mondego at Pena Cova, and thus,* passing be- 
tween the French parties, effected a junction with 
Trant. Then in pursuance of the orders above 
mentioned, both fell back, Wilson upon Busaco, 
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and Trant towards the Vouga. But the latter who chap. 
had destroyed an arch of the bridge at Coimbra, 
and placed guards at the fords as far down as 
Figueras, soon returned with a part of his force, 
for the sound of guns had reached his outposts, the 
river was rising, and he felt assured that the allied 
army was close upon the heels of the enemy. 

As early as the evening of the 11th, the French 
appeared at the suburb of Santa Clara, and a small 
party of their dragoons actually forded the Mondego 
at Pereiras that day. On the 12th, some French offi- 
cers examined the bridge of Coimbra, but a cannon- 
shot from the other side wounded one of them, and 


a general skirmish took place along the banks of the 
river, during which a party attempting to feel their 
way along the bridge, were scattered by a round 
of grape. The fords were, however, actually prac- 
ticable for cavalry, and there were not more than 
two or three hundred militia and a few guns at the 
bridge, for Baccellar had obliged Trant again to 
withdraw the greatest part of his force on the 1 1th; 
nevertheless the latter opposed the enemy with the 
remainder, and it would appear that the French ima- 
gined the reinforcement, which reached Lisbon the 
2d of March, had been sent by sea to the Mondego 
and was in Coimbra. This was an error. Coimbra c*m] 
was saved by the sanfe man and the same militia c“. . 
that had captured it during the advance. 

Montbrun sent his report to Massena early on 
the 13th, and the latter too readily crediting his 
opinion of Trent’s strength, relinquished the idea 
of passing the Mondego, and determined to retire 
by the Puente de Murcella. To ensure the power 
of changing his front, and to secure his communi- 
cation with Reynier and Loison, he had carried 
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i — about five miles on his left, situated at the point 

MotcU. where the Anciao road falls into that leading to 
Murcella. There Loison re-joined him, and being 
thus pivotted on the Anciao Sierra, and covering 
the line of communication with the second corps, 
while Ney held Condeixa, he considered his position 
secure. The baggage was, however, observed filing 
off by the Murcella road when the allies first came 
upon Ney, and lord Wellington instantly compre- 
hending the state of affairs, as instantly detached 
the third division by a very difficult path over the 
Sierra de Anciao to turn the enemy’s left. 

For some time all appeared quiet in the French 
lines. Massena, in repairing to Fonte Coberta, 
had left Ney orders, it is said, to set fire to Con- 
deixa at a certain hour, when all the divisions were 
simultaneously to concentrate at Cusal Nova, in a 
second position, perpendicular to the first, and 
covering the road to Puente Murcella. Towards 
th rec o’clock, however, Picton was descried winding 
round the bluff end of a mountain, about eight 
miles distant, and as he was already beyond the 
French left, instant confusion pervaded their camp ; 
a thick smoke arose from Condeixa, the columns 
were seen hurrying towards Casal Nova, and the 
British immediately pushed ’^figirward. The felled 
trees and other obstacles impeded their advance at 
first, and a number of fires, simultaneously kindled, 
covered the retreating troops with smoke, while the 
flames of Condeixa stopped the artillery ; hence the 
skirmishers and some cavalry only could close with 
the rear of the enemy, but so rapidly, as to pene- 
trate between the division at Fonte Coberta and the 
rest of the French, and it is affirmed that the pnnee 
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of Esling, who was on the road, only escaped cap- 
ture by taking the feathers out of his hat and riding 
through some of the light troops. 

Condeixa being thus evacuated, the British 
cavalry pushed towards Coimbra, opened the com- 
munication with Trant, and cutting off Montbrun, 
took some of his horsemen. The rest of the army 
kindled their fires, and the light division planted 
piquets close up to the enemy, but the night was 
dark, and about ten o’clock, the French divisions, 
whose presence at Fonte Coberta was unknown to 
lord Wellington, stole out, and passing close along 
the front of the British posts, made for Miranda do 
Corvo. The noise of their march being heard, was 
imagined to be the moving of the French baggage 
to the rear, and was so reported to sir William 
Erskine, whereupon that officer, concluding that their 
army was in full retreat, without any further in- 
quiry, put the light division in march at day-light 
on the 14th. 


COMUAT OF CASAl, NOVA. 

The morning was so obscured that nothing could 
be descried at the distance of a hundred feet, but 
the sound of a great ^anultitude was heard on the 
hills in frontj and it being evident that the French 
were there in force, many officers represented the 
rsishness of thus advancing without orders and in 
such a fog ; nevertheless Erskine, with an astound- 
ing negligence, sent the fifty-second forward in a 
simple column of sections, without a vanguard or 
other precaution, and even before the piquets had 
comtif in £rom their posts. As the road dipped sud' 
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denly, descending into a valley, the regiment was 
immediately lost in the mist, which was so thick, 
that the troops, unconsciously passing the enemy's 
out-posts, had like to have captured Ney himself, 
whose bivouac was close to the piquets. The rifle- 
men followed in a few moments, and the rest of the 
division was about to plunge into the same gulf, 
when the rattling of musketry and the booming of 
round shot were heard, and the vapour slowly rising, 
discovered the fifty-second on the slopes of the 
opposite mountain, engaged, without support, in 
the midst of the enemy’s army. 

At this moment lord Wellington arrived. His 
design had been to turn the left of the French, for 
their front position was very strong ; and behind it 
they occupied the mountain ridges, in succession, to 
the Deuca river and the defiles of Miranda de Corvo. 
There was, however, a road leading from Condeixa 
to Espinhal, and the fourth division was already in 
march by it for Panella, having orders, to communi- 
cate with Nightingale, to attack Reynier, and to gain 
the sources of the Deuca and Ceira rivers. • Between 
the fourth division and Casal Nova the third division 
was more directly turning the enemy’s left flank ; and 
meanwhile the main body was coming up to the front, 
but as it marched in one column, it required time to 
reach the field. Howbeit l^iffskine’s error forced on 
this action, and the whole of light division were 
pushed forward to succour the fifty-second. 

The enemy’s ground was so extensive, and his 
skirmishers so thick and so easily supported, that, 
in a little time, the division was necessarily stretch- 
ed out in one thin thread, and closely engaged in 
every part, without any reserve ; nor could it even 
thus present an equal front, until Picton selH the 
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riflemen, ofi" the sixtieth, to prolong the line. 
Nevertheless, the fight was vigorously maintained 
amidst the numerous stone enclosures on the moun- 
tain side, some advantages were even gained, and 
the right of the enemy was partially turned ; yet 
the main position could not be shaken, until Picton 
near, and Cole further ofi', had turned it by the left. 
Then, the first, fifth, and sixth divisions, the heavy 
cavalry, and the artillery, came up on the centre, 
and Ney commenced his retreat, covering his rear 
with guns and light troops, and retiring from ridge 
to ridge with admirable precision, and, for a long 
time, without confusion and with very little loss. 
Towards the middle of the day, however, the 
British guns and the skirmishers got within range 
of his masses, and the retreat became more rapid 
and less orderly ; yet he finally gained the strong 
pass of Miranda de Corvo, which had been secured 
by the main body of the French. Here Montbrun 
rejoined the army. He had summoned Coimbra 
on the 13th at noon, and, without waiting for an 
answer, passed over the mountain and gained the 
right bank of the Dcuca by a very difficult march. 

The loss of the light division this day was eleven 
officers and a hundred and fifty men ; that of the 
enemy was greater, and about a hundred prisoners 
were taken. i 

During the actiott pf the 14th, Reynier, seeing 
the approach of the fourth division, hastily aban- 
doned Panella, whereupon Cole having effected a 
junction with Nightingale, passed the Dcuca, 
and Massena* fearing lest they should gain his 
rear, set fire to the town of Miranda, and passed 
the Ceira that night. His whole army was now 
compfPsscd and crowded in one narrow line, 
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! — to lighten the march, he destroyed a greater quan- 

M^h. ammunition and baggage. His encum- 

brances were, however, still so heavy, and the con- 
fusion in his army so great, that he directed Ney 
to cover the passage with a few battalions, charging 
him not to risk an action ; but Ney, little re- 
garding his orders, kept, on the left bank, ten or 
twelve battalions, a brigade of cavalry, and some 
guns, which produced the 


COMBAT OF FOZ d’ARONCE. 

The French right rested on some wooded and 
rugged ground, and their left upon the village 
of Foz d’Aronce, and the 15th, the weather was 
so obscure that the allies could not reach the Ceira, 
before four o’clock in the evening ; wherefore the 
troops, as they came up, proceeded to kindle fires 
for the night, thinking that as Ney’s position was 
strong, nothing would be^done. But lord Wellington, 
having cast a rapid glance over it, directed the 
light division, and Pack’s brigade, to hold the right 
in play, ordered the third division against the left, 
and at the same moment the horse-artillery, gal- 
loping forward to a rising- ground, opened with a 
great and sudden effect. IJJfiy’s left wing being 
surprised and overthrown by the first charge of the 
third division, dispersed in a panic, and fled in 
such jconfusion towards the river, that some, mis- 
sing the fords, rushed into the de&ps and were 
drowned, and others crowding on the bridge were 
crushed to death. On the right the ground; was 
so rugged and close that the action resolvqjH^pl^ 
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some battalions to check the pursuit of his left, 
but meanwhile darkness came on and the French 
troops in their disorder fired on each other. Only 
four officers and sixty men fell on the side of the 
British. The enemy’s loss was not less than five 
hundred, of which onc-half were drowned, and an 
eagle was afterwards found in the bed of the river 
when the waters subsided. In the night Massena 
retired behind the Alva ; yet Ney, notwithstanding 
this disastrous combat, maintained the left bank 
of the Ceira, until every encumbrance had passed, 
and then blowing up seventy feet of the bridge, 
sent his corps on, remaining himself, with a weak 
rear*guard, on the right bank. 

Thus terminated the first part of the retreat 
from Santarem, during which the French com- 
mander, if we except his errors with regard to 
Coimbra, displayed infinite ability, but withal a 
harsli and ruthless sj)irit. I pass over the de- 
struction of Redinha, Condeixa, Miranda de Corvo, 
and many villages on the route ; the burning of 
those towns covered the retrograde movements of 
the army, and something must be attributed to the 
disorder, which usually attends a forced retreat : 
but the town of Leiria, and the convent of Alco- 
ba^a, were given to life flames by express orders ]^rci Wci- 
from the French head-quarters ; and, although the Despatches 
laws of war rigorously interpreted, authorize such 
examples when the inhabitants take arms, it can 
only be justly done, for the purpose of pyer- 
awing the people, and not from a spirit of ven- 
geance when abandoning the country. But every 
horror ^that could make war hideous attended this 
dreqilpP march ! Distress, conflagrations, death. 
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! — water, from the flames, from starvation ! On 

Mardi. side unlimited violence, unlimited ven- 

geance ! I myself saw a peasant hounding on his 
dog, to devour the dead and dying, and the spirit 
of cruelty once unchained smote even the brute 
creation. On the 15th the French general, to di- 
minish the encumbrances of his march, had ordered 
a number of beasts of burthen to be destroyed ; 
the inhuman fellow, charged with the execution, 
hamstringed five hundred asses and left them to 
starve, and thus they were found by the British 
army on that day. The mute but deep expression 
of pain and grief, visible in these poor creatures’ 
looks, wonderfully roused the fury of the soldiers, 
and so little weight has reason with the multitude, 
when opposed by a momentary sensation, that no 
quarter would have been given to any prisoner at 
that moment. A humane feeling would thus have 
led to direct cruelty. This shows how dangerous 
it is in war to listen to the passions at all, since 
the most praiseworthy could be thus perverted by 
an accidental combination of circumstances. 

The French have, however, been accused of 
many crimes, which they did not and could not 
Southey, commit : such as the driving of all women above 
^umsuiar age into their camp at Red inha, near 

voi.iii. there were neither men nor women to be 

driven. The country was a desert! They have 
also been charged by the same writer with the 
mutj|}ating John the First’s body in the convent 
of Batalha, during Massena’s retreat'; but the body 
of that monarch had been wantonly pulled to pieces, 
and carried off by British officers, during the re- 
treat of the allies ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the 16th the allies halted, partly because the 
Ceira was swollen and unfordable, partly from the 
extreme exhaustion of the troops who had suffered 
far greater privations than the enemy. The latter, 
following his custom, carried fifteen days’ bread; 
the allies depended upon commissariat, which 
broke down under the difficulties, not from any 
deficiency in Mr. Kennedy, the chief of the depart- 
ment, who was distinguished alike for zeal, probity, 
and talent ; but from the ill conduct of the Portu- 
guese government, who, deaf to the repeated re- 
presentations of lord Wellington and Beresford, 
would neither feed the Portuguese troops regularly 
while at Santarcm, nor fill their magazines, nor 
collect the means of transport for the march. Hence, 
after passing Pombal, the greater part of the native 
force had been unable to continue the pursuit, and 
the brigades under general Pack and colonel Ash- 
worth, which did keep up and engaged daily with 
the enemy, were actually four days without food of 
any sort. Numbers died of inanition on the roads, 
and to save the whole from destruction, the British 
supplies were shared with them. The commissary- 
general’s means were thus overlaid, the whole 
army suffered, and necessity obliged lord Welling- 
ton to halt. Nevertheless he had saved Coiiftbra, 
forced the enemy into a narrow, intricate, and 
ravaged country, and, with an inferior force, 
turned him out of every strong position ; and 
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.soundest principles of war. Noting the skill and 
Marcii ^^^'^city with which Massena and Ney clung to 
every league of ground and every ridge defensi- 
ble against superior numbers, he had seized the 
higher slopes of the mountains by Picton’s flank 
march on the 13th, and again by Cole’s on the 
14th ; and thus, continually menacing the passes 
in rear of the French, obliged them to abandon 
positions which could scarcely have been forced* 
This method of turning the strengtli of the country 
to profit is the true key to mountain warfare ; he 
who receives battle in the hills has always the 
advantage, and he who first seizes the important 
points chooses his own field of battle. 

In saying an inferior force, 1 advert to the state 
of the Portuguese army and to Badajos ; for when 
lord Wellington had saved Coimbra, and seen that 
the French would not accept a general battle, 
except on very advantageous terms, he detached 
a brigade of cavalry, some guns, and a division of 
native infantry, from Condeixa, to the Alemtejo. 
And again in the night of the 13th, having received 
intelligence that Badajos had surrendered, and feel- 
ing all the importance of this event, he had detached 
the fourth division to the Alemtejo, for he designed 
that Beresford should immediately retake the lost 
fortress. Thus lord Wellington had less than 
twenty-five thousand men in hand during the sub- 
sequent operations, but, as the road of Espinhal 
was the shortest line to the Tagus, general Cole, 
as we have seen, moved into it by Panella, thus 
threatening Massena’s flank and rear at the same 
moment that he gained a march towards his ulti- 
mate destination. Meanwhile, Trant and Wilson, 
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with the militia, moving up the right bank of the chap. 
Mondego, parallel to the enemy’s line of retreat, . 
forbad his foragers to pass that river, and were at 
hand either to interfere between him and Oporto, 
or to act against his flank and rear. 

Such were the dispositions of the English ge- 
neral ; but the military horizon was still clouded. 
Intelligence came from the north that Bessieres, 
after providing for his government, had been able 
to draw together, at Zamora, above seven thousand 
men, and menaced an invasion of Gallicia, and, AppemUx, 

^ ^ No. II. 

although Mahi had an army of sixteen thousand soctioo 9. 
men, lord Wellington anticipated no resistance. In 
the south, affairs were even more gloomy. The 
battle of Barosa, the disputes which followed, and 
the conduct of Imas and Mendizabal, proved that, 
from Spain, no useful co-operation was ever to 
be expected. Mortier, also, had invested Campo 
Mayor, and it was hardly expected to hold out 
until Beresford arrived. The Spaniards, to whom 
it had been delivered, under an engagement ofiwd. 
honour, entered into by Romana, to keep it against 
the enemy, had disloyally neglected and abandoned 
it at the very moment when Badajos fell, hence two 
hundred Portuguese militia, thrown in at the mo- 
ment, had to defend this fortress, which required a 
garrison of five thousand regulars. Nor was the 
enemy, immediately in the British front, the last 
to be considered. 

Ney withdrew from the Ceira in the evening of 
the 16th, and on the 17th the light division forded 
that river with .great difficulty, while the rest of the 
army passed over a trestle bridge, made in the 
night by the staff-corps. The- French were, how- 
ever, again in position immediately behind the 
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Alva, and on the Sierra de Mdita, and they, had 
.destroyed the Ponte Murcella and the brid^ near 
Pombeira ; the second corps had moved' towards 
the upper part of the river, and Massena had spread 
his foraging parties to a considerable distance, de- 
signing to halt for several days. He wOi disturbed 
sooner than he expected ; for the 1st, 3d, and 5th 
British divisions being directed, on the 18th by the 
Sierre de Guiteria, made way over that rugged 
mountain with a wonderful perseverance and 
strength, and thus menaced the French left, while 
the 6th and the light divisions cannonaded their 
right on the Lower Alva. 

As the upper course of the river, now threatened 
by lord Wellington’s right, was parallel to the 
French line of retreat, Massena recalled the second 
corps, and, quitting the Lower Alva also, con- 
centrated on the Sierra de Moita, lest the divisions, 
moving up the river, should cross, and fall on 
his troops while separated and in march. It then 
behoved the allies to concentrate also, lest the 
heads of their columns should be crushed by the 
enemy’s masses. The Alva was deep, wide, and 
rapid, yet the staff-corps succeeded in forming a 
most ingenious raft-bridge, and the light division 
immediately passed between Ponte Murcella and 
Pombeira, and at the same time the right wing 
of the army entered Arganil, while Trant and Wilson 
closed on the other side of the Mondego. Mas- 
sena then recommenced his retreat with great rapi- 
dity, and being desirous to gain Celerico and the de- 
files leading upon Guarda betimes, again destroyed 
baggage and ammunition, and abandoned even his 
more distant foraging-parties, who were thus inter- 
cepted and taken, to the number‘of eight hundr^, 
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in retaming to > tlie Alra ; for lord W cllin^on, seeing 
the suo<^s of his combinations, had immediately 
directed all his columns upon Moita, and the whole 
army was assembled there on the 19th. The pursuit 
was renewed the 20th, through Penhancos, but only 
with the light division and the cavalry ; the com- 
munication was, however again opened with Wil- 
son and Trant who had reached the bridge of 
Fomos, and with Silveira, who was about Trancoso. 
The third and sixth divisions followed in reserve, 
but the remainder of the army halted at Moita, 
until provisions, sent by sea from Lisbon to the 
Mondego, could come up to them. The French 
having reached Celerico the 21st, with two corps and 
the cavalry, immediately opened the communica- 
tion with Almeida, by posting detachments of horse 
on the Pinhel ; and at the same time Reynier, who 
had retired through Govea, occupied Guarda with 
the second corps. 

Massena had now regained his original base of 
operations, and his retreat may be said to have 
terminated ; yet he was far from wishing to re- 
enter Spain, where he could only appear as a 
baffled general, and shorn of half his authority, 
because Bessieres commanded the northern pro- 
vinces, which, at the commencement of the invasion, 
had been under himself. Hence, anxious to hold 
on to Portugal, and that his previous retreat might 
appear only a change of position, he formed the de- 
sign of throwing all his sick men and other incum- 
brances into Almeida, then, passing the Estrella at 
Guarda, to make a countermarch, through Sabugal 
and Pena Macor, to the Elga, and so establish a 
communication across the Tagus with Soult, and 
by! the valley of the Tagus with the king. 

VOL. III. 2 I 
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But now the factions in his anny had ris^ to 
such a height that he could no longer command 
the obedience of his lieutenants ; Montbrun, Junot^ 
Brouet, Reynier, and Ney were all at variance 
with each other and with him. The first had, in 
the beginning of the retreat, been requested to 
secure Coimbra, instead of which he quitted Por- 
tugal, carrying with him Claparede’s division. 
Marcognet’s brigade was then ordered for that ope- 
ration, but it did not move, and finally, Montbrun 
undertook it, and failed as we have seen in default of 
vigour. Junot was disabled by his wound, but his 
faction did not the less shew their discontent. Rey- 
nier’s dislike to the prince was so strong, that the 
officers carrying flags of truce, from his corps, never 
failed to speak of it to the Britisli, and Ney, more 
fierce than all of them, defied Masssena's authority. 
To Ney the dangerous delay at Pombal, the tardiness 
of Marcognet’s brigade, and, finally, the too-sudden 
evacuation of the position at Condeixa, have been at- 
tributed : and it is alleged by his censurers that, far 
from being ordered to set fire to that town on the 
13th, as the signal for a preconcerted retreat, he 
had promised Massena to maintain the position for 
twenty-four hours longer. The personal risk of the 
latter, in consequence of the hasty change of position, 
would seem to confirm this ; but it is certain that, 
when Picton was observed passing the Sierra de 
Anciao by a road before unknown to the French, 
and by which the second corps could have been 
separated from the army, and the passes of Miranda 
de Corvo seized, Ney would have been frantic to 
have delayed his movement. 

At Miranda, the long gathering anger broke out 
in a violent altercation between the prince and the 
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maiishal, and at Celerico, Ney, wishing to fall back 
on. Almeida, to shorten the terra of the retreat, 
absolutely refused to concur in the projected march 
to Coria, and even moved his troops in a contrary 
direction. Massena, a man not to be opposed with 
impunity, then deprived him of his command, 
and gave the sixth corps to Loison. Each marshal 
sent confidential officers to Paris to justify their 
conduct to the emperor, and from both of those offi- 
cers I have derived information, but as each thinks 
that the conduct of his general was approved by 
Napoleon, their opinions are irreconcilable upon 
many points ; I have, therefore, set down in the 
narrative the leading sentiments of each, without 
drawing an3r other conclusions than those deducible 
from the acknowledged principles of art and from 
umpiestioned facts. Thus judging, it appears that 
Massena's general views were as superior to Ney’s 
as the latter's readiness and genius in the handling 
of troops in action were superior to the prince’s. 
Yet the duke of Elchingen often played too near 
the flame, whereas nothing could be gi’ander than 
the conceptions of Massena : nor was the project 
now meditated by him the least important. 

From Guarda to Zarza Mayor and Coria was only 
two days march longer than to Ciudad Rodrigo, but 
the army of Portugal must have gone to the latter 
place a beaten army, seeking for refuge and succour 
in its fortresses and reserves, and being separated 
from the central line of invasion : whereas, by gain- 
ing Coria, a great movement of war, wiping out the 
notion of a forced retreat, would have been accom- 
plished. A close and concentric direction would thus 
have been given to the armies of the south, of 
the centre, and of Portugal ; and then a powerful 
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demonstmtion against Lisbon would inovitably 
have brought lord Wellington back to the Tagus. 
Thus the conquests of the campaign, namely, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Almeida, Badajos, and Oli- 
venza, would have been preserved, and mean- 
while the army of the north could have protected 
Castile and menaced the frontier of Portugal. Mas- 
sena, having maturely considered this plan, gave 
orders, on the 23d, for the execution, but Ney, as 
we have seen, thwarted him. Meanwhile the 
English horse and the militia, hovering round Cele- 
rico, made in different skirmishes a hundred pri- 
soners and killed as many more, and the French 
cavalry posts withdrew from the Pinhel. The sixth 
corps then took a position at Guarda ; the second 
corps at Belmonte ; the eighth corps and the cavalry 
in the eastern valleys of the Estrella. 

Ney’s insubordination had rendered null the plan 
of marching upon the Elga ; but Masscna expected 
still to maintain himself at Guarda with the aid 
of the army of the south, and to hold open the com- 
munications with the king and with Soult. His 
foragers had gathered provisions in the western 
valleys of the Estrella, and he calculated upon 
being able to keep his position for eight days with 
his own force alone. And independent of tlie ge- 
neral advantage, it was essential to hold Guarda for 
some time, because Drouet had permitted Julian 
Sanchez to cut off a large convoy destined for 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and had left Almeida with only 
ten days’ provisions. Lord Wellington’s ready 
boldness, however, disarranged all the prince’s cal- 
culations. 

The troops had come up from Moita on the 28th, 
and with them the reinforcements, which were 
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organized as a seventh division. The light division 
and the cavalry then passed the Mondego at Ce- 
lerico, and, driving the French out of Frexadas, 
occupied the villages beyond that place: at the 
same time, the militia took post on the Pinhel river, 
cutting the communication with Almeida, while 
the third division was established at Porca de 
Misarella, half way up the mountain, to secure 
the bridges over the higher Mondego. Early on 
29th the third, sixth, and light divisions, and two 
regiments of light cavalry, disposed in five columns 
of attack on a half circle round the foot of the 
Guarda mountain, ascended by as many paths, 
all leading upon the town of Guarda, and out- 
flanking both the right and left of the enemy. They 
were supported on one wing by the militia, on the 
other by the fifth division, and in the centre by 
the first and seventh divisions. A battle was ex- 
pected, but the absence of Ney was at once felt 
by both armies; the appearance of ^he allied 
columns for the first time threw the French into 
the greatest confusion, and, without firing a shot, 
this great and nearly impregnable position was 
abandoned. Had the pursuit been as vigorous as 
the attack, it is not easy to see how the second 
corps could have rejoined Massena ; Reynier, how- 
ever, quitted Belmonte in the night, and recovered 
his communication with a loss of only three hundred 
prisoners, although the horse-artillery and cavalry 
had been launched against him at daylight on the 
30th, and much more could have been done, if 
general Slade*had pushed his cavalry forward with 
the celerity and vigour the occasion required. 

On the 1st of April, the allied army descended 
the mountains, and reached the Coa; but the French 
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geaenX, still anxious to maintain at once his hold 
of Portugal and the power of operating either on the 
side of Coria or of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, 
was in position on the right bank of that river. 
The sixth corps was at Rovina, with detachments 
guarding the bridge of Seceiras and the ford of 
Atalayon, and the communication with Almeida 
was maintained b}^ a brigade of the ninth corps, 
which was posted near the ford of Junca. The 
second corps was on the hills behind Sabugal, 
stretching towards Alfayates, and having strong 
detachments at the bridge of Salmgal and the ford 
of Rapoulha de Coa. The eighth corps was at 
Alfayates ; and a post was established at Rt'iido to 
maintain the communication between the second 
and the sixth corps. In this situation, the French 
army was disposed on two sides of a triangle, the 
apex of which was at Sabugal, and both fronts were 
covered by the Coa, because Sabugal was situated 
in a sharp bend of the stream. By holding Alfayates, 
Massena commanded the passes leading through St. 
Martin Trebeja to Coria ; and in the French camp 
a notion prevailed, that the allied divisions were 
scattered and might be beaten in detail by a sudden 
attack ; the disputes amongst the generals prevented 
this enterprize, which was founded on false infor- 
mation, from being attempted. 

During the first two days of April lord Wel- 
lington occupied a line parallel to the enemy’s right, 
which could not be attacked because the Coa, which 
is in itself a considerable river, runs along its whole 
course in a rugged channel, whicTi continually 
deepens as the stream flows. Trant and Wilson 
were, however, directed to pass below Almeida, and 
penetrate between that fortress and Ciudad Rodrigo, 
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thus menacinjv the enemy’s right, flank, and rear, 
and meanwhile lord Wellington, leaving the sixth- 
division opposite Ney's corps at Rovina, and a 
battalion of the seventh corps at the bridge of 
Seceiras to cover the left flank and rear of the 
allies, prepared with the remainder of the army to 
turn and attack the left of the French position. 
For this purpose at da)dight on the 3d general 
Slade’s cavalry was directed to cross the Upper 
Coa where the bed was most practicable, the light 
division ordered to ford the river a little below, 
the third division still lower, and the fifth di- 
vision, with the artillery, to force the bridge of 
Sabugal ; but the first and seventh divisions, with 
the exception of the battalion at Seceiras, were 
held in reserve. Thus ten thousand men being 
pivotted upon the fifth division at Sabugal were 
destined to turn Reynier’s left, to separate him 
from the eighth corps, and to surround and crush 
him before the sixth corps could come from Rovina 
to his succour. One of those accidents which are 
frequent in war marred this well-concerted plan. 


COMBAT OF SABUGAL. 

The morning was so foggy, that the troops could 
not gain their respective posts of attack with that 
simultaneous regularity which is so essential to suc- 
cess, and in the light division no measures were 
taken by sir William Erskine to put the columns in 
a right direction, the brigades were not even held 
together ; he carried ofi* the cavalry without com- 
municating with colonel Beckwith, and this officer, 
who commanded the first brigade, being without 
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any instructions, halted o.t a ford in expectation 
of further orders. While thus waiting a staff 
officer rode up, and somewhat hastily asked, why 
he did not attack ? The thing appeared rash, but 
with an enemy in his front he could make no reply, 
wherefore passing the river, which was deep and 
rapid, he mounted a very steep wooded hill on the 
other side. Four companies of the ninety-fifth led 
up in skirmishing order, followed by the forty- 
third regiment, and meanwhile the ca^adores and 
the other brigade having passed the river, were 
moving independently to the right, but upon the 
true point of direction, and they were now distant. 
A dark heavy rain rendered it impossible for some 
time to distinguish friends or foes, and the attack 
was made too soon, for owing to the obscurity, 
none of the divisions of the army had yet reached 
their respective posts. It was made also in a 
partial, scattered, and dangerous manner, and on 
the wrong point; for Reynicr’s whole corps was 
directly in front, and Beckwith, having only one 
bayonet regiment and four companies of riflemen, 
was advancing against more than twelve thousand 
infantry, supported by cavalry and artillery. 

Scarcely had the riflemen reached the top of the 
hill, when a compact and strong body of French 
drove them back upon the forty-third, the weather 
cleared at the instant, and Beckwith at once saw 
and felt all the danger, but his heart was too big 
to quail at it. With one fierce charge he beat back 
the enemy, gained and kept the summit of the 
hill, although two French howitzers poured showers 
of grape into his ranks, and a fresh force came 
against his front, while considerable bodies ad- 
vanced on either flank. Fortunately Reynier, little 
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expecting to be assailed, had, for the convenience 
of water, placed his main body in the low ground 
behind the height on which the action commenced. 
His renewed attack was, therefore, up hill, yet his 
musketry, heavy from the beginning, soon increased 
to a storm, and his men sprung up the acclivity 
with such violence and clamour, that it was evident 
nothing but the most desperate fighting could save 
the British from destruction. 

Captain Hopkins, commanding a flank company 
of the forty -third, running out to the right, with ad- 
mirable presence of mind seized a small eminence, 
close to the French guns and commanding the ascent 
up which the French troops who had turned the right 
flank were approaching. His first fire was so sharp, 
that the assailants were thrown into confusion ; they 
rallied, but were again disordered by the volleys of 
this company, and when a third time they endea- 
voured to form a head of attack, Hopkins with a sud- 
den charge increased their disorder, and at the same 
moment the two battalions of the fifty second regi- 
ment, which had been attracted by the fire, entered 
the line. Meanwhile, the centre and left of the 
forty-third were furiously engaged, and wonderfully 
excited ; for Beckwith wounded in the head, and 
with the blood streaming down his face, rode 
amongst the foremost of the skirmishers, directing 
all with ability, and praising the men, in a loud 
cheerful tone. The musket bullets flew thicker and 
closer every instant, and the fight became very 
dangerous : bu t the French fell fast, and a second 
charge again 'cleared the hill. One howitzer was 
taken by the 43d and the skirmishers were even 
descending towards the enemy’s ground below, 
when small bodies of cavalry came galloping in 
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from all parts, And obliged them to take refuge with 
-the main body, which instantly reformed its line 
behind a low stone wall. In this state of affairs, 
a French squadron of dragoons having surmoun- 
ted the ascent, rode with incredible daring up 
to tlie wall and were in the act of firing over it 
with pistols, when a rolling voiky laid nearly the 
whole of tlu'in lifeless on the ground. By 'his time 
however a very strong column of infantry having 
ruslied up the face of the hill, endeavoured to 
break in and retake the howitzer, which was on the 
edge of the descent and only fifty yards fVoiu tlie 
wall; but no man could reach it and live, so deadly 
was the forty-third’s fire. Pvieanwhile two Ikiglish 
guns came into action, and tlui 52(1 cliarging 
violently upon the flank of the enemy s infantry, 
again vindicated the j)ossession of the lu'ight ; nevea'- 
theless fresh squadrons of cavalry which had fol- 
lowed the infantry in llu* last attack, sc'eing the; 52d 
men scattered by their charge. Hew upon them w ith 
great briskness, and caused some disorder amongst the 
foremost skirmishers, but th(*y were soon rejndsc-d. 

Reynier, convinced at last that he had act(xl un- 
skilfully in sending up his troops piece-meal, lU'W' 
put all his reserves, amounting to nearly six thou- 
sand infantry with artillery and cavalry, in motion, 
and outflanking the division on its left, appeared 
resolute to storm the contested height. ,But at this 
critical period, the fifth division passed the bridge 
of Sabugal, the British cavalry appciared on the 
hills beyond the enemy’s left, and general Colville 
with the leading brigade of the third* division issu- 
ing out of the woods on Reynier’s right, opened a 
fire on that flank, which instantly decided the fate 
of the day. The French general feai ing to be sur- 
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rounded then hastily retreated upon Rendo, where c**^**- 

the sixth corps, which had been put in march when 

the first shots were heard, met him, and together April! 
they fell back upon Alfayates, pursued by the 
English cavalry. The loss of the allies in this 
bloody encounter, which did not last quite an hour, 
was nearly two hundred killed and wounded, that 
of the enemy was enormous ; three hundred dead 
bodies were heaped together on the hill, the greatest 
part round the captured howitzer, and more than 
twelve hundred were wounded ! so unwisely had 
Reynier handled his masses and so true and con- 
stant was the English fire. The principal causes of 
this disproportion were, first, the heavy rain which 
gave the French only a partial view of the British, 
and secondly, the thick wood whicli ending near the 
top of the hill, left only an open and exposed space 
for the enemy to mount after the first attack ; yet it 
was no exaggeration in lord W ellington to say, 

“ that tliis was one of the most glorious actions that UcspatcU. 
British troops were, ever engaged in.” 

The next day, the light division took tlie route 
of Valdespina, to feel for the enemy on the side of 
the passes leading upon Coria ; Massena was, how- 
ever, in full retreat for Ciudad Rodrigo, and on the 
5th crossed the frontier of Portugal, when the vigour 
of the French discipline on sudden occasions was 
surprisingly manifested. Those men who had for 
months been living by rapine, whose retreat had 
been one eontinued course of violence and devasta- 
tion, having now passed an imaginary line of fron- 
tier, became tlie most orderly of soldiers ; not the 
slightest rudeness was offered to any Spaniard, and 
every thing demanded was scrupulously paid for, Appendix, 
although bread was sold at two shillings a pound ! Section *2. 
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Massena himself also, fierce and terrible as he was 
in Portugal, always treated the Spaniards with gen> 
tleness and moderation. 

While these events were passing at Sabugal, 
Trant after crossing the Lower Coa with four thou- 
sand militia, had taken post two miles from Almeida. 
But the river suddenly flooded behind him, all the 
bridges had been broken by Massena, and near 
fort Conception, there was a brigade of the ninth 
corps, which had been employed to cover the march 
of the battering train from Almeida to Ciudad Rodri- 
go. In this dangerous situation, Trant constructed a 
temporary bridge with great difficulty and was going 
to retire on the 6th, when he received a letter from 
the British head-quarters, desiring him to be vigilant 
in cutting the communication with Almeida, and 
fearless, because the next morning a British force 
would be up to his assistance. Marching then to Val 
de Mula, he boldly interposed between the fortress 
and the brigade of the ninth corps ; but the promised 
succours did not appear, and the still advancing 
French were within half a mile of his position ! 
His destruction appeared inevitable when suddenly 
two cannon shots were heard to the southward, the 
enemy’s troops formed squares in retreat, and in 
a few moments six squadrons of British ca- 
valry and captain Bull’s troop of horse artillery, 
came sweeping up the plain in their rear. Mili- 
tary order and coolness, marked the French retreat 
across the Turones, yet the cannon shots ploughed 
with a fearful efiect through their dense masses, and 
the horsemen continually flanked their line of march : 
they however gained the rough ground, and finally 
escaped over the Agueda by Barba del Puerco, 
but with the loss of three hundred men killed, 
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wounded, and prisoners. Trant was thus saved as 
it were by a miracle ; for some unexpected accident ■ ' ' 
having prevented the English infantry from march- 
ing in the morning, according to lord Wellington’s 
promise, he had pushed on this cavalry, which would 
have been useless an hour later. 

The prince of Esling had reached Ciudad Rodrigo 
two days before this event, and lord Wellington now 
stood victorious on the confines of Portugal, having 
executed what to others appeared incredibly rash 
and vain even to attempt. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mas-sena entered Portugal with sixty-five thou- 
- sand men, his reinforcements while at Santarem 
were about ten thousand, and he repassed the frontier 
with forty-five thousand ; hence the invasion of 
Portugal cost him about thirty thousand men, 
of which fourteen thousand might have fallen by 
the sword or been taken. Not more than six thou- 
sand were lost during the retreat ; but had lord 
Wellington, unrestrained by political considera- 
tions, attacked him vigorously at Redinha, Con- 
deixa, Casal Nova, and Miranda de Corvo, half 
the French army would have been lost. It is un- 
questionable that a retreating army should fight as 
little as possible. 

When the French reached the Agueda, their 
cavalry detachments, heavy artillery, and conva- 
lescents, again augmented the army to more than 
fifty thousand men, but the fatigues of the retreat 
and the want of provisions, would not suffer them 
to shew a front to the allies ; wlierefore, drawing 
two hundred thousand rations from Ciudad, they 
fell back to Salamanca, and lord Wellington in- 
vested Almeida. The light division occupied Gal- 
legos and Espeja,- the rest of the army were disposed 
in villages on both sides of the Coa, and the head- 
quarters were transferred to Villa Formosa. Here 
colonel Waters, who had been taken near Bel- 
monte during the retreat, rejoined the army. Con- 
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fident in his own resources, he had refused his chap. 

. .V- 

parole, and, when carried to Ciudad Rodrigo, . 
rashly mentioned his intention of escaping to the 
Spaniard in whose house he was lodged. This 
man betrayed him, but a servant, detesting his 
master’s treachery, secretly otfered his aid ; Waters 
only desired him to get the rowels of his spurs 
sharpened, and when the French army was near 
Salamanca, he being in the custody of gdns (Tarmes, 
waited until their • chief, who rode the only good 
horse in the party, had alighted, then giving the 
spur to his own beast, galloped off! an act of 
incredible resolution and hardihood, for he was on 
a large plain, and before him, and for miles behind 
him, the road was covered with the French co- 
lumns. His hat fell oft', and, thus distinguished, 
he rode along the flank of the troops, some encou- 
raging him, others firing at him, and the gem 
d'armes, sword in hand, close at his heels ; neverthe- 
less he broke at full speed, between two columns, 
gained a wooded hollow, and, having baffled his 
pursuers, evaded the rear of the enemy’s army. 

The third day he reached head -quarters, where lord 
Wellington had caused his baggage to be brought, 
observing that ho would not be long absent! 

Massena, having occupied Salamanca, and com- 
municated with Bessieres, sent a convoy to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and lord Wellington was unable to pre- 
vent its entrance. He had sent the militia to their 
homes, disposed his army between the Coa and the 
Agueda, and blockaded Almeida ; he also caused two 
temporary bridges to be laid (where the road from 
Cinco Villas to Pinhel crosses the Coa) to secure 
a retreat for the troops on that side, if pressed, 
which might easily happen; for the Portuguese 
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army was in a dreaxlful state, and the continued 
.misconduct of the Regency, and the absolute want 
of money, gave little hope of amelioration. It was 
therefore impossible to take a position beyond the 
Agueda. 

The depots were now re-established at Lamego 
on the Douro, and at Raiva on the Mondego, and 
magazines of consumption were formed at Celerico, 
from whence the mule-brigades brought up the 
provisions by the way of Gastello Bom. Measures 
were also taken at Guarda, Pena Macor, and Gas- 
tello Branco, to form commissariat establishments 
which were to be supplied from Abrantes ; but the 
transport of stores was difficult, and this conside- 
ration, combined with the capricious nature of the 
Agueda and Goa, rendered it dangerous to blockade 
both Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida; seeing that the 
troops would have those rivers behind them, while 
the position itself would be weak and extended. 
The blockade of Almeida was undertaken because, 
from intercepted letters and other sources, it was 
known to have provisions only for a fortnight, but 
lord Wellington was prepared to relinquish it if 
pressed, because it formed no part of the plan which 
he contemplated. 

The success in Portugal had given stability to the 
Eogliah saipisters, and it would appear that they were 
satisfied, and at first meant to limit their future qfforts 
to the defence of that country, for lord Liverpool 
now required the return of many battalions. But 
offensive warfane in Spain, occupied the general’s 
thoughts, and two lines of operation* had presented 
themselves to his mind. — 1°. Under the supposition 
that it would be long ere Massena could a ga-jn 
make any serious attempt on Portugal, to remain 
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on the defensive in Beira, and march against the 
army of the South to raise the siege of Cadiz. — 
2®. If Almeida fell to the blockade, to besiege 
Ciudad Rodrigo; if Almeida did not so fall, to 
besiege both together; if they were taken, to 
march at once into the heart of Spain, and 
open a communication with Valencia and with the 
army of Sicily. This great and lofty conception 
would have delivered Andalusia as certainly as any 
direct operation ; for thus Madrid, the great depot 
of the French, would have been taken, the northern 
and southern armies cut asunder, and the English 
base momentarily fixed on the Mediterranean coast: 
then the whole of the Spanish and British force 
could have bc(Mi concentrated, and one or two great 
battles must have decided the fate of Spain. 

Filled with this grand project lord Wellington 
demanded reinforcements from England, and leave 
to carry his designs into execution, if occasion of- 
fered: yet he checked his secret aspirations, when 
refiecting upon the national pride and perverseness 
of the Spaniards, on their uncertain proceedings, 
and the great difficulty, if not impossibility, of en- 
suring any reasonable concert and assistance. When 
to this he added the bad disposition of the Portu- 
guese Regency, and the timid temper of the En- 
glish ministers, so many jarring elements were pre- 
sented that he could make no fixed combinations. 
Nevertheless, maturing the leading points of action 
in his own mind, he resolved to keep them in view, 
adapting his proceedings to circumstances as they 
should arise. 

His projects were however necessarily conditional, 
because if Napoleon reinforced his armies again, 
new combinations would be created ; and bcfoi’c 
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any other measure, it was essedtial to recapture 
Badajos. The loss of that place had affected the 
safety of Cadiz, and it interfered with the execu- 
tion of both the above mentioned plans, and with 
the safety of Portugal, by enabling the enemy to 
besiege Elvas. So deeply and sagaciously, how- 
ever, had the English general probed the nature of 
the contest, that we shall find his after operations 
strictly conformable to these his first conceptions, 
and always successful. 

Judging now that Massena would be unable 
to interrupt the blockade of Almeida lord Wel- 
lington left the command of the northern army 
to general Spencer, and departed for the Alemtcjo, 
where Beresford was operating ; but, as this was 
one of the most critical periods of the war, it is 
essential to have a clear notion of the true state of 
affairs in the South, at the moment when Beresford 
commenced his memorable campaign. 

Soult returned to Andalusia immediately after 
the fall of Badajos, leaving Mortier to besiege 
Campo Mayor. His arrival at Seville and the 
fame of his successes restored tranquillity in that 
province, and confidence amongst the troops. 
Both had been so grievously shaken by the battle 
of Barosa, that the works of Arcos, Lucar, Medina, 
and Alcala'Ae Gazules, intended to defend the rear 
of the first corps, had been stopped, and the ut- 
most despondency prevailed. However discontent 
and gloom also prevailed in Cadiz. The govern- 
ment had for some days pretended to make a fresh 
effort against Victor, but as the fall of Badcqos 
menaced the city with famine, Zayas was finally 
detached with six thousand infantry and four 
hundred cavalry to Huelva. His object was to 
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gather provisions in the Conda de Neibla, where 
Ballasteros had, on the 10th of March, surprised 
and dispersed Remond’s detachment. The French 
were however soon reinforced, Zayas was checked 
by D’Aremberg, and, as many of his men deserted 
to Ballasteros, he withdrew the rest. Blake then 
assumed the command, Ballasteros and Copons 
were placed under his orders, and the united corps, 
amounting to eleven thousand infantry and twelve 
hundred cavalry, were called the fourth arufiy. Mean- 
while Mendizabal rallying the fugitives from the 
battle of the Gebora, at Villa Viciosa, reorganized a 
weak corps, called the fifth army. During these pro- 
ceedings, Mortier had occupied Albuquerque and Va- 
lencia d’Alcantara, and carried on the siege of Campo 
Mayor. This fortress being commanded, at four hun- 
dred yards distance, by a hill, on which there was an 
abandoned horn-work, would have fallen at once, 
but for the courage and talents of major Tallaia,. a 
Portuguese engineer. With only two hundred 
men, and five mounted guns, he made such skilful 
dispositions, that the French opened regular trenches, 
battered the wall in breach with six guns, bom- 
barded the palace with eleven mortars, and pushed 
a sap to the crest of the* glacis. At the end of five 
days a breach was made, but Tallaia, although ill 
seconded by the garrison, repulsed fine partial 
assault, and, being summoned for the second time, 
demanded and obtained twenty-four hours to wait 
for succour. None arrived, and this brave man 
surrendered the 21st of March. Mortier then re- 
turned to the Guadiana, leaving Latour Maubourg 
to dismantle the works and remove the artillery 
and stores to Badajos. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Beresford, 
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who had quitted the northern army after the combat 
of Foz d’Aronce, arrived at Portalagre with twenty 
thousand infantry, two thousand cavalry, and 
eighteen guns. His instructions were to relieve 
Campo Mayor, and to besiege Olivenza and Ba- 
dajos. The first had already surrendered, but the 
marshal, being within two marches of it, judged 
that he might surprise the besieging corps, and, 
with this view, put his troops in motion. 


COMHAT OF CAMPO MAYOR. 

In the morning of the 25th the advanced guard 
of cavalry, supported at some distance by a detach- 
ment of infantry under colonel Colborne, came sud- 
denly upon Campo Mayor. Latour Maubourg was 
marching out in confusion, with nearly nine hun- 
dred cavalry, three battalions of infantry, some horse 
artillery and the battering train of sixteen guns. 
The English cavalry under general Long imme- 
diately turned the town by the left, and the French 
retreated by the Badajos road. The allies fol- 
lowing along some gentle slopes, then formed a half 
circle round their enemy, who was now on a fine 
plain, and colonel Colborne, although still at a 
considerable distance, was coming up at a run- 
ning pace, followed by the rest of the second divi- 
sion. In this state of afiairs, the French infantry 
halted in square, with their cavalry both before 
and behind them. General Long, who had brought 
up the thirteenth dragoons, and sofne Portuguese 
squadrons, the heavy cavalry being in reserve, then 
ordered the former to attack. 

Colonel Head immediately led the thirteenth for- 
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ward, the French hussars as readily rode out from their ch^p. 
infantry and with loose reins the two bodies came- 
fiercely together. Many men were dismounted by 
the shock, but the combatants pierced clear through 
on both sides, then re-fonned and again charged in 
the same fearful manner ! The fighting now be- mcnt of 
came desperate, until Head’s troopers riding jume. 
closely together, overthrew horse and man, and 
finally forced the enemy to fly. The French 
square fired upon the victorious squadrons, but 
the latter without flinching, galloped past the 
long line of the convoy, hewed down the gun- 
ners, and being joined by the Portuguese, the' 
hussars still fighting here and there in small 
bodies, continued the pursuit. They thought with 
reason that the heavy dragoons, the artillery, and 
the infantry, some of which were close up, would 
be sufficient to dispose of v/hatever part of the 
enemy’s force was thus passed. But marshal 
Beresford would not suffer the heavy dragoons 
to charge ; he would not suffer more than two 
guns to be brought up when he might heivc had 
six ; he would not suffer those two guns to fire 
more than a few rounds ; and the French marchina: 
steadily onward, recovered their battering train, 
and effected their retreat in safety ! Meanwhile, 
the thirteenth and the Portuguese, having pushed 
on even to the bridge of Badajos, were repulsed 
by the guns of that fortress, and being followed 
by Mortier in person, and met by the retiring 
square, and by all of the beaten cavalry who 
could find refuge with it, lost some prisoners. 

Of the allies one hundred men were killed or hurt, 
and above seventy taken. Of the enemy about 
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three hundred suffered, one howitzer was captured, 

• and the French colonel Chamorin was slain in single 

1 ft 1 1 

combat by a trooper of the thirteenth. 

To profit from sudden opportunities^ a general must 
be constantly with his advanced guard in an offensive 
movement. When this combat commenced, Beres- 
ford was with the main body, and baron Trip, a 
staff-officer, deceived by appearances, informed him, 
that the thirteenth had been cut off. Hence the 
marshal, anxious to save his cavalry, which he knew 
could not be reinforced, would not follow up the 
first blow, observing that the loss of one regi- 
ment was enough. But the regiment was not lost, 
the country was open and plain, the enemy’s force 
and the exact posture of affairs easy to bo dis- 
cerned ; and although the thirteenth were severely 
reprimanded, for having pursued so eagerly without 
orders, the unsparing admiration of the whole army 
consoled them. 

Campo Mayor was thus recovered so suddenly, 
that the French left eight thousand rations of 
bread in the maga/.ines ; and they also evacuated 
Albuquerque and Valencia d’Alcantara, being in- 
finitely dismayed by the appearance of so powerful 
an army in the south : indeed, so secretly and 
promptly had lord Wellington assembled it, that its 
existence was only known to the enemy by the blow 
at Campo Mayor. But, to profit from such able 
dispositions, it was necessary to be as rapid in exe- 
cution, giving the enemy no time to recover from 
his first surprise ; and this was the more essential, 
because the breach of Badajos was not closed, nor 
the trenches obliterated, nor the exhausted maga- 
zines and stores replenished. Soult had carried 
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away six battalions and a regiment of cavalry, four 

hundred men had been thrown into Olivenza, three ! — 

thousand into Badajos ; and thus, including the losses MaJch. 
sustained during the operations, Mortier’s num- 
bers were reduced to less than ten thousand men. 

He could not therefore have maintained the line 
of the Guadiana and collected provisions also. 
Beresford should have instantly marched upon 
Merida, driven back the fifth corps, and opened 
a fresh communication by Jerumenha with Elvas ; 
the fall of Badajos would then have been in- 
evitable. The confusion occasioned by the sudden Son Notice 
appearance of the army at Campo Mayor and the 
moral impression produced by the charge of the voi. 
thirteenth dragoons, guaranteed the success of this 
march ; the English general might even have passed 
the river at Merida before Mortier could have ascer- 
tained his object. 

Beresford, neglecting this happy opportunity, 
put his troops into quarters round Elvas, induced 
thereto by the fatigue and wants of the soldiers, 
especially tho.se of the fourth division, who had 
been marching incessantly since the 6th of the 
month, and were bare-footed and exhausted. 

He had been instructed, by lord Wellington, to 
throw a bridge over the Guadiana at Jerumenha, 
to push back the fifth corps, and to invest Olivenza 
and Badajos. The Portuguese government were to 
have provided some of the means for these opera- 
tions, and a report had been made, to the effect, that 
all things necessary, that is to say, that provisions, 
shoes, battering-guns, ammunition, and transport 
were actually collected ; that the Guadiana abounded 
in serviceable craft ; that twenty large boats, 
formerly belonging to Cucsta, which had been 
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brought away from Badajos before the siege, were 
at Elvas ; and that all other necessaries would 
be sent from Lisbon. It now appeared that no 
magazines of provisions or stores were prepared ; 
that very little transport was provided ; that only 
five of Cuesta’s boats had been brought from 
Badajos ; that there was no serviceable craft 
on the river, and that some small pontoons, sent 
from Lisbon, were unfit to bear the force of the 
current, or to sustain the passage of guns. The 
country, also, was so deficient in provisions, that the 
garrison stores of Elvas were taken to feed the army. 

All these circumstances combined to point out 
Merida as the true line of operations ; moreover, 
plenty of food was to be had on the left bank of 
the Guadiana, and the measures necessary to 
remedy the evil state of afllairs on the right bank, 
did not require the presence of an army to protect 
them. The great distress of the fourth division 
for shoes, alone offered any serious obstacle ; but, 
under the circumstances, it would not have been 
too much to expect a momentary effort from such 
an excellent division, and it might without danger 
even have been left behind. 

Marshal Beresford preferred halting until he 
could procure the means of passing at .Jerumenha, 
an eiTor that may be considered as the principal 
cause of those long and bloody operations which 
afterwards detained lord Wellington more than a 
year on the frontiers of Portugal. For, during 
Beresford’s delay, general Phillipon, one of the 
ablest governors that ever defended a fortress, 
levelled the trenches, restored the glacis, and 
stopped the breach ; and Latour Maubourg, who 
had succeeded Mortier in command of the troops. 
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covered the country with foraging parties, and filled chap. 
the magazines. 

Captain Squire, of the engineers, undertook ^p“j‘ 
to bridge the Guadiana under Jerumenha. He 
fixed trestle-piers on each side in the shallows, and 
connected them with the five Spanish boats and a 
squadron of cavalry was secretly passed over, by a 
ford, to protect the workmen from surprise. The 
3d of April, the bridge was finished, and the troops 
assembled during the night in the woods near .Jeru- 
menha, intending to cross at daylight, but the river 
suddenly swelling, swept away the trestles, rendered 
the lord impassable, and stopped the operations. 

No more materials could be immediately procured, 
the S])anish bouts were therefore converted into. 

Hying bridges for the cavalry and artillery, and 
St|uire constructed a slight narrow bridge for infan- 
try with tlm pontoons and with casks taken from the 
neighbouring villages. To cover this operation 
a battalion was added to the squadron already on 
the left bank, and the array commenced passing 
the 5th of April ; but it was late in the night of 
the Gth, ere the whole had crossed and taken up 
their position, which was on a strong range of hills, 
covered by a swampy rivulet. 

During this time, Latour Maubourg was so 
entirely occupied in securing and provisioning 
Badajos, that his foragers were extended fifty miles 
to the rear, and he took no notice whatever of 
Beresford’s proceedings. This error savoured rather 
of the Spanish than of the French method of 
making war; for it is evident that a moveable 
column of five thousand infantry, with guns and 
cavalry, could, notwithstanding the guns of Jeru- 
menha, have easily cut off the small detachment 
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of the British on the left bank, and thus have 
completely frustrated the operations. The allied 
troops, being so numerous, should have been 
carried over in the boats, and entrenched on the 
other side in sufficient force to resist any attack 
before the construction of the bridge was attempted. 
It is not easy to say which general acted with most 
imprudence ; Latour Maubourg in neglecting, or 
Beresford in unnecessarily tempting fortune. 

When the British were in possession of the left 
bank, the French general awaking, collected three 
thousand infantry, five hundred cavalry, and four 
guns at Olivenza, whence he marched, at daylight 
on the 7th, to oppose a passage which had been 
completed the day before. He, however, surprised 
a squadron of the thirteenth, which was in front, 
and then came so close up to the main body as to 
exchange shots ; yet he was permitted to retire 
unmolested, in the face of more than twenty thou- 
sand men ! 

During these proceedings, the fifth Spanish army 
re-oocupied Valencia d’Alcantaia and Albuc[uerque, 
and pushed cavalry posts to La Rocca and Mon- 
tijo, Ballasteros entered Fregenal, and Castanos, 
who was appointed to command in Gallicia as well 
as Estremadura, arrived at Elvas. This general 
was in friendly intercourse with Beresford, but 
had a grudge against Blake. At first, he pre- 
tended to the chief authority, as the elder cap- 
tain-general ; Blake demanded a like power over 
Beresford, who was not disposed to admit the 
claim. Now Castanos, having little' liking for a 
command under such difficult circumstances, and 
being desirous to thwart Blake, and fearful lest 
Beresford should, under these circumstances, refuse 
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to pass the Guadiana, arranged, that he who brought 
the greatest force in the field should be generalis- 
simo. Thus the inferior officer commanded in chief. 

To cover his bridges, which he reconstructed in a 
more substantial manner, Beresford directed exten- 
sive entrenchments to be executed by the militia 
from Elvas, and then leaving a strong detachment 
for their protection, advanced with the remainder of 
the army. Latour Maubourg retired upon Albuera, 
and the allies, who had been joined by Madden s 
cavalry, summoned Olivenza on the 9th. Beres- 
ford apparently expected no defence ; for it was 
not until after the governor had rejected the sum- 
mons that he sent major Dickson to Elvas to pre- 
pare a battery train for tlie siege. Meanwhile the 
army encamped round the place, the communica- 
tion with Ballasteros was opened, and Castanos ad- 
vancing with the fifth army to Merida pushed his 
cavalry to Almendralejos. The F'rench then fell 
back to Llerena, and Beresford, leaving general 
Cole with the fourth division and Madden’s ca- 
valry to besiege Olivenza, took post himself at Al- 
buera on the 11th. In this position he communi- 
cated by his left with Castanos, and by spreading 
his horsemen in front cut oft’ all communication 
with Badajos. The army now lived on the re- 
sources of the country, and a brigade was sent to 
Talavera Ileal to collect supplies. 

The 14th, six twenty-four pounders reached Oli- 
venza, and, being placed in a battery constructed on 
an abandoned horn-work formerly noticed, played 
with such success, that the breach became practicable 
before the morning of the 15th. Some riflemen 
posted in the vineyards kept down the fire of the 
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place, and the garrison, consisting of three hundred 
and eighty men, with fifteen guns, surrendered at 
discretion. 

Cole was immediately directed upon Zafra by the 
road of Almendral. Beresford, who had recalled 
the brigade from Talavera, was already in motion 
for the same place by the royal causeway. His 
object was to drive Latour Mauboiirg over the Mo- 
rena, and cut off general Maransin. The latter 
general, who had been in pursuit of Ballasteros 
ever since the retreat of Zayas, and had defeated him 
at Fregenal on the 12th, was following up his victory 
towards Salvatierra. The allies were therefore 
close upon him, but an alcalde gave him notice of 
their approach, and he retreated in safety. Mean- 
while two French regiments of cavalry, advancing 
from Llerena to collect contributions, reached Los 
Santos, between which place and Usagrc they were 
charged by the thirteenth dragoons, and follow^ed 
for six miles so vigorously that one hundred and 
fifty were killed or taken, without the loss of a 
man on the part of the pursuers. 

On the IGth general Cole arrived from Olivenza, 
and the whole army being thus concentrated about 
Zafra, Latour Maubourg retired on the 18th to 
Guadalcanal ; the Spanish cavalry then occupied 
Llerena, and the resources of Estremadura were 
wdiolly at the service of the allies. During these 
operations, general Charles Alten, coming from 
Lisbon with a brigade of German light infantry, 
reached Olivenza, and lord Wellington also arrived 
at Elvas, where Beresford, after drawing his in- 
fantry nearer to Badajos, went to meet him. The 
presence of the general-in-chief was very agreeable 
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to the troops ; they had seen, with surprise, great 
masses put in motion without any adequate results, - 
and thouglit the operations had been slow, without 
being prudent. The whole army was over the 
Guadiana on the 7th, and, including the Spaniards 
from Montijo, Bercsford commanded at least twenty- 
five thousand men, whereas Latour Maubourg never 
had more than ten thousand, many of wliom were 
dispersed foraging, far and wide : yet the French 
general, without displaying much skill, had main- 
tained himself in Estremadura for ten days ; and 
during this time, no corps being employed to con- 
strain the garrison of Badajos, the governor con- 
tinued to bring in timber and otlier materials for 
the defence, at his pleasure. 

Lord Wellington arrived the 21st. The 22d, he 
forded the Guadiana just below the mouth of the 
Caya with Madden's cavalry and Alten’s Germans, 
and pusiicd close up to Badajos. A convoy, escorted 
by some infantry and cavalry, was coming in from 
the country, and an effort was made to cut it off; 
but the governor sallied, the allies lost a hundred 
men, and the convoy reached the town. 

Lord Wellington, now considering that Soult 
would certainly endeavour to disturb the siege with 
a considerable force, demanded the a.ssent of the 
Spanish generals to the following plan of combined 
operations, before he would commence the invest- 
ment of the place. 1°. That Blake, marching up 
from Ayamonte, should take post at Xeres de los 
Cavalleros. 2°. That Ballasteros should occupy 
Burquillo on ‘his left. 3“. That the cavalry of the 
fifth army, stationed at Llerena, should observe the 
road of Guadalcanal, and communicate through 
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1811. 40 That Castanos should furnish three battalions 

April. 

for the siege, and keep the rest of his corps at 
Merida, to support the Spanish cavalry. 5 °. That 
the British army should be in second line, and, in 
the event of a battle, Albuera, centrically situated 
with respect to the roads leading from Andalusia to 
Badajos, should be the point of concentration for 
all the allied forces. 

The whole of the train and stores, for the attack 
on Badajos, being taken from the ramparts and 
magazines of Elvas, the utmost prudence was re- 
quired to secure the safety of the gnns, lest that 
fortress, half dismantled, should be exposed to a 
.siege. Wherclore as the Guadiana, by rising ten 
feet, had again carried away the bridges at .leru- 
menha, on the 24th lord Wellington directed the 
line of communication with Portugal to be esta- 
blished by Merida, until more settled weather 
should admit of fresh arrangements. Howbeit, 
political difficulties intervening obliged him to 
delay the siege. The troops under Mendizabal 
had committed many exce.sses in Portugal ; the 
di.sputes between them and the inhabitants were 
pushed so far, that the Spanish general had pillaged 
the town of Fernando, and the Portuguese govern- 
ment, in reprisal, meant to seize Olivenza, which 
had formerly belonged to them. The Spanish Re- 
gency indeed publicly disavowed Mendizabal’s con- 
duct, and Mr. Stuart’s strenuous representations 
deterred the Portuguese from plunging the two 
countries into a war ; but this affair, joined to the 
natural slowness and arrogance of the Spaniards, 
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prevented both Castahos and Blake from giving an 
immediate assent to the English general’s plans. 
Meanwhile, intelligence reached the latter that 
Massena was in force on the Agueda ; wherefore, 
reluctantly directing Beresford to postpone the siege 
until the Spanish generals should give in their 
assent, or until the fall of Almeida should enable a 
British reinforcement to arrive, he ordered the 
militia of the northern provinces again to take the 
field, and repaired with the utmost speed to the 
Coa. 


OPEUATIONS IN THE NORTH. 

During his absence, the blockade of Almeida had 
been clost'ly pressed, while the army was so dis- 
posed as to cut off all communication. The allied 
forces were, however, distressed for provisions, and 
great part of their corn came from the side of Le- 
desma, being smuggled by the peasants through 
the French posts, and passed over the Agueda by 
ropes, which were easily hidden amongst the deep 
chasms of that river, near its confluence with the 
Douro. 

Massena was intent upon relieving the place. 
His retreat upon Salamanca had been to restore the 
organization and equipments of his army, which he 
could not do at Ciudad Rodrigo, without consuming 
the stores of that fortress. His cantonments ex- 
tended from San Felices by Ledesma to Toro, his 
cavalry was in* bad condition, and his artillery nearly 
unhorsed. But from Bessieres he expected, with 
reason, aid, both of men and provisions, and in 
that expectation was prepared to renew the cam- 
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book paigti immediately. Discord, that bane of military 

^ — operations, interfered. Bessieres had neglected 

Apii. continued to neglect the army of Portugal. 

Symptoms of hostilities with Russia were so ap- 
parent, even at this period, that he looked rather 
to that quarter than to what was passing before 
him, and his opinion that a war in the north was 
inevitable was so openly expressed as to reach 
the English army. Meanwhile, Massena vainly 
demanded the aid, which was necessary to save the 
only acquisition of his campaign. A convoy of 
provisions had, however, entered Ciudad Rodrigo 
on the 13th of April, and on the IGth a reinforce- 
ment and a second convoy also succeeded in gtiining 
that fortress, although general Spencer crossi'd the 
Agueda, with eight thousand men, to intercept 
them ; a rear-guard of two hundred men was in- 
deed, overtaken, and surrounded by the cavalry in 
in an open plain, but it was not prevented from 
reaching the place. 

Towards the end of the month, the new organi- 
zation, decreed by Napoleon, was put in execution. 
Two divisions of the ninth corps joined Massena ; 
and Drouet was preparing to march with the re- 
maining eleven thousand infantry and cavalry, to 
reinforce and take the command of the fifth corps, 
when Massena, having collected all his own detach- 
ments, and received a promise of assistance from 
Bessieres, prevailed upon him to defer his march 
until an effort had been made to relieve Almeida. 
With this view the French army was put in motion 
towards the frontier of Portugal. The light di- 
vision immediately resumed its former positions, the 
left at Gallegos and Marialva, the right at Espeja ; 
the cavalry were dispersed, partly towards the 
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sources of the Azava, and partly behind Gallegos. 
While in this situation, colonel O’Meara and 
eighty men of the Irish brigade were taken by 
Julian Sanchez, the affair having been, it was 
said, preconcerted, to enable the former to quit the 
French service. 

On the 26d, two thousand French infantry and 
a squadron of cavalry marching out of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, made a sudden effort to seize the bridge of 
Marialva, but the passage was bravely maintained 
by captain Dobbs, with one company of the fifty- 
second and some riflemen. On the 25th, Ma.ssena 
reached Ciudad Rodrigo, and the 27th, his ad- 
vanced guards felt all the line of the light division 
from Espeja to Marialva. Lord Wellington arrived 
on the 28th, and immediately concentrated the 
main body of the allies behind the Dos Casas river. 
The Azava being swollen and difficult to ford, the 
enemy continued to feel the line of the outposts, until 
the 2d of May, when the waters having subsided, 
the whole French army was observed coming out 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. The light division, after a 
slight skirmish of horse at Gallegos, then com- 
menced a retrograde movement, from that place and 
from Espeja, upon Fuentes Onoro. The country im- 
mediately in rear of those villages was wooded as 
far as the Dos Casas, but an open plain between 
the two lines of march ofl'ered the enemy's powerful 
cavalry an opportunity of cutting ofl’ the retreat. 
The French appeared regardless of this advantage, 
and the division remained in the woods bordering 
the right and left of the plain until the middle of 
the night, when the march was renewed, and the 
Dos Casas was crossed at Fuentes Onoro. 

This beautiful village had escaped all injury du- 
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!— nately, for above a year, by both sides. Every family 

in it was well known to the light division, and it was 
therefore a subject of deep regret, to find, that the 
preceding troops had pillaged it, leaving only the 
shells of houses where, three days before, a friendly 
population had been living in comfort. This wan- 
ton act was so warmly felt by the whole army, that 
eight thousand dollars were afterwards collected by 
general subscription for the poor inhabitants, but 
the injury sunk deeper than the atonement. 

Lord Wellington had determined not to risk 
much to maintain his blockade, and he was well 
aware that Massena, reinforced by the army of the 
north and by the ninth corps, could bring down 
superior numbers ; for so culpably negligent had 
the Portuguese government been, that their troops 
were actually starving. The infantry had (juitted 
their colours, or had fallen sick, from extenuation, by 
thousands, the cavalry were rendered quite ustdess, 
and it was even feared that the whole would dis- 
band. Nevertheless, when the moment of trial 
arrived, the English general trusting to the valour 
of his soldiers, and the ascendancy over the enemy 
which they had acquired during the pursuit from 
Santarem, would not retreat, although his army, 
reduced to thirty-two thousand infantry, twelve 
hundred cavalry in bad condition, and forty-two 
guns, was unable, seeing the superiority of the 
French horse, to oppose the enemy’s march in the 
plain. 

The allies occupied a fine table-land, lying be- 
tween the Turones and the Dos Casas. The left was 
at Fort Conception, the centre opposite to the village 
of Alameda, the right at Fuentes Onoro, the whole 
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distance being five miles. The Dos Casas, flowing 
in a deep ravine, protected the front of this line, and 
the French general could not, with any prudence, 
venture to march, by his own right, against Al- 
meida, lest the allies, crossing the ravine at the 
villages of Alameda and Fuentes Onoro, should 
fall on his flank, and drive him into the Agueda. 
Hence, to cover the blockade, which was maintained 
by Pack’s brigade and an English regiment, it was 
sufficient to leave the fifth division near Fort Con- 
ception, and the sixth division opposite Alameda. 
The first and third were then concentrated on a 
gentle rise, about a cannon-shot behind Fuentes 
Onoro, where the steppe of land, which the army 
occupied, turnt;d back, and ended on the Turones, 
becoming rocky and difficult as it approached that 
river. 


FIRST COMBAT OF FUENTES ONORO. 

The French came up in three columns abreast. 
The cavalry, the sixth corps, and Drouct's divisionap- 
pcared at Fuentes Onoro, but the eighth and second 
corps, moving against Alameda and Fort Conception, 
seemed to menace the left of the position, wherefore, 
the light division, after passing the Dos Casas, rein- 
forced the sixth division. General Loison however, 
without waiting for Massena’s orders, fell upon 
Fuentes Onoro, which was occupied by five batta- 
lions of chosen troops, detached from the first and 
third divisions. 

Most of the houses of this village were quite 
in the bottom of the ravine, and an old chapel 
and some buildings on a craggy emineiu^e, over- 
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! — fended, yet the violence of the attack was so great, 

May cannonade so heavy, that the British 

abandoned the streets, and could scarcely maintain 
the upper ground about the chapel. Colonel Wil- 
liams, the comrtiianding officer, fell badly wounded, 
and the fight was becoming very dangerous, when 
the twenty-fourth, the seventy-first, and the seventy- 
ninth regiments, marching down from the main 
position, charged so roughly, that the French 
w'ere forced back, and, after a severe contest, 
driven over the stream of the Dos Casas. During 
the night the detachments were withdrawn ; but 
the twenty -fourth, the seventy -first, and seventy- 
ninth regiments were left in the village, where two 
hundred and sixty of the allies and somewhat more 
of the French had fallen. 

On the 4th Massena arrived, and, being joined 
by Bessieres with twelve hundred cavalry and a 
battery of the imperial guard, examined all the 
line, and made dispositions for the next day. His 
design was to hold the left of the allies in check 
with the second corps, and to turn the right with 
.^c Note, tijg remainder of the army. Forty thousand 
Section II french infantry, and five thousand horse, with 
thirty pieces of artillery, were under arms, and 
they had shewn in the action of the 3d that 
their courage was not abated ; it was, therefore, a 
very audacious resolution in the English general 
to receive battle on such dangerovis ground. His 
position, as far as Fuentes Onoro, was indeed 
strong and free for the use of all arms, and it 
covered his communication by the bridge of Cas- 
tello Bom ; but, on his right flank, the plain was 
continued in a second steppe to Nava d’Aver, where 
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a considerable hill overlooking all the country, com- 
manded the roads leading to the bridges of Seceiras 
and Sabu{|al. The enemy could, therefore, by a 
direct march from Ciudad Rodrigo, place his army 
at once in line of battle upon the right dank of the 
allies, and attack them while entangled between 
the Dos Casas, the Turones, the Coa, and the for- 
tress of Almeida ; the bridge of Castello Bom 
alone would have been open for retreat. To prevent 
this stroke, and to cover his communications with 
Sabugal and Seceiras, lord Wellington, yielding to 
general Spencer’s earnest suggestions, stretched his 
right wing out to Nava d’Aver, the hill of which he 
caused Julian Sanchez to occupy, supporting him by 
the seventh division, under general Houston. Thus 
the line of battle was above seven miles in length, 
besides the circuit of blockade. The Dos Casas, 
indeed, still covered the front; but above Fuentes 
Onoro, the ravine became gradually obliterated, re- 
solving itself into a swampy wood, which extended 
to Po^o Velho, a village half way between Fuentes 
and Nava d'Aver. The left wing of the seventh 
division occupied this wood and the village of Po^o 
Velho, but the right wing was refused. 


BATTLE OF FUENTES ONORO. 

It was Massena's intention to have made his dis- 
positions in the night, in such a manner as to com- 
mence the attack at day-break on the 5th ; but a 
delay of two* hours occurring, the whole of his 
movements were plainly descried. The eighth corps 
withdrawn from Alameda, and supported by all the 
French cavalry, was seen marching above the village 
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of Po^o Velho, and at the same time the sixth corps 
and Drouet’s division took ground to their own left, 
yet still keeping a division in front of Fuentes. 
At this sight the light division and the English 
horse hastened to the support of general Houston, 
while the first and third divisions made a movement 
parallel to that of the sixth corps. The latter, 
however, drove the left wing of the seventh division, 
consisting of Portuguese and British, from the vil- 
lage of Po^o Velho with loss, and was gaining 
ground in the wood also, when the riflemen of the 
light division arriving at that point, restored the 
light. The French cavalry, then passing Po^o 
Velho, commenced forming in order of battle on 
the plain, between the wood and the hill of Nava 
d’Aver. Julian Sanchez immediately retired across 
the Turones, partly in fear, but more in anger, at 
the death of his lieutenant, who, having foolishly 
ridden close up to the enemy, making many violent 
gestures, was mistaken for a French oflicer, and 
shot by a soldier of the guards, before the action 
commenced. 

Montbrun occupied himself with this weak par- 
tida for an hour, but when the Guerilla chief had en- 
tirely fallen back, he turned the right of the seventh 
division, and chvirged the Briti.sh cavalry, which 
had moved up to its support. The combat was very 
une(jual, for, by an abuse too common, so many men 
had been drawn from the ranks as orderlies to general 
officers, and for otlu^r jmrposes, that not more than 
a thousand English troopers were in the field. The 
French therefore witli one shock drove in all the ca- 
valry outguards, and cutting ofl’ captain Ramsay’s 
battery, came sweeping in upon the reserves of horse 
and upon the seventh division. But their leading 
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squadrons approaching in a disorderly manner, c^p. 

were partially checked by the British, and at the ^ 

same time a great commotion was observed in their 
main body. Men and horses there closed with con- 
fusion and tumult towards one point, a thick dust 
arose, and loud cries, and the sparkling of blades and 
the dashing of pistols, indicated some extraordinary 
occurrence. Suddenly the multitude became vio- 
lently agitated, an English shout pealed high and 
clear, the mass was rent asunder, and Norman Ram- 
say burst forth at the head of his battery, his horses 
breathing fire, stretched like greyhounds along the 
plain, the guns bounded behind them like things 
of no weight, and the mounted gunners followed 
in close career. Captain Brotherton of the 14th 
dragoons, seeing this, instantly rode forth with a 
squadron, and overturned the head of the pur- 
suing troops, and general Charles Stewart joining 
in the charge, took the French general Lamotte, 
fighting hand to hand. The enemy, however, came 
in strongly, and the British cavalry retired behind 
the light division, which was immediately thrown into 
squares, but ere the seventh division, which was more 
advanced, could do the same, the horsemen were 
upon them, and some were cut down. Never- 
theless the men stood firm, and the Chasseurs Brit- 
taniqiics ranging behind a loose stone wall, poured 
in such a fire that their foes recoiled and seemed 
bewildered. 

But while these brilliant actions were passing at 
this point, the French were making progress in the . 
wood of Pozzo Velho, and as the English divisions 
were separated, and the right wing tu7ncd, it was 
abundantly evident that the battle would soon be 
lost, if the original concentrated ]>ositiou above 
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Fuentes Onoro was not quickly regained. Lord 
Wellington, therefore, ordered the seventh division 
to cross the Turones and move down the left bank to 
Frenada — the light division to retire over the plain 
and the cavalry to cover the rear. He also with- 
drew the first and third divisions, placing tliem 
and the Portuguese, in line, on the steppe before 
described as running perpendicular to the ravine 
of Fuentes Onoro. 

General Crawfurd, who had resumed the com- 
mand of the light division, first covered the pas- 
sage of the seventh division over the Turones, and 
then retired slowly over the plain in squares, 
having the British cavalry principally on his right 
fiank. He was followed by the enemy's horse, 
which continually outflanked him, and near the 
wood surprised and sabred an advanced post of the 
guards, making colonel Hill and fourteen men pri- 
soners, but then continuing their charge against the 
forty-second regiment, the French were repuLsed. 
Many times Montbrun made as if he would storm the 
light division squares, and although the latter were 
too formidable to be meddled with, there was not, 
during the war, a more dangerous hour for England. 
The whole of that vast plain as far as the Turones 
was covered with a confused multitude, amidst 
which the squares appeared but as specks, for 
there was a great concourse, composed of com- 
missariat followers of the camp, servants, baggage, 
led horses, and peasants attracted by curiosity, 
and finally, the broken piquets and parties coming 
out of the woods. The seventh division was sepa- 
rated from the army by the Turones, five thousand 
French cavalry, with fifteen pieces of artillery, 
were close at hand impatient to charge, the in- 
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fantry of the eighth corps was in order of battle chap. 
behind the horsemen, and the wood was filled with . 
the skirmishers of the sixth corps. If the latter 
body, pivoting upon Fuentes, had issued forth, 
while Drouet's divisions fell on that village ; 
if the eighth corps had attacked the light division, 
while the whole of the cavalry made a general 
charge, the loose multitude encumbering the plain 
would have been driven violently in upon the first 
division, in such a manner as to have intercepted 
the latter’s fire and broken its ranks. 

No such efi'ort was made. Montbrun’s horsemen 
merely hovered about Crawfurd’s squares, the 
plain was soon cleared, the cavalry took post behind 
the centre, and the light division formed a reserve 
to tin; right of the first division, sending the rifle- 
men amongst the rocks to connect it witli the 
seventh division, which had arrived at Frenada 
and was there joined by Julian Sanchez. 

At sight of this new front, so deeply lined with 
troops, the French stopped short, and commenced 
a heavy cannonade, which did great execution from 
the closeness of the allied masses ; but twelve 
British guns replied with vigour and the violence 
of the enemy’s fire abated. Their cavalry then 
drew out of range, and a body of infantry at- 
tempting to glide down the ravine of the Turones 
was repulsed by the riflemen and the light com- 
panies of the guards. 

All this time a fierce battle was going on 
at Fuentes Onoro. Massena had directed Drouet 
to carry this village at the very moment 
when Montbrun’s cavalry should turn the right 
wing; it was, however, two hours later ere the 
attack commenced. The three British regiments 
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made a desperate resistance, but overmatched ini. 
- number, and little accustomed to the desultory 
fighting of light troops, were pierced and di- 
vided. Two companies of the seventy-ninth were 
taken, colonel Cameron was mortally wounded, and 
the lower part of the town was carried ; the upper 
part was, however, stiffly held, and the rolling of 
the musketry was incessant. 

Had the attack been made earlier, and the whole 
of Drouet s division thrown frankly into the fight, 
while the sixth corps moving through the wood 
closely turned the village, the passage must have 
been forced and the left of th(^ new position out- 
flanked ; but now lord Wellington having all his 
reserves in hand, detached considerable masses to 
the support of the regiments in Fiuiutes. I’he 
French continued also to reinforce their trooj)s, 
the whole of the sixth eor})s and a part of Drouet's 
division were finally engaged, and several turns of 
fortune occurred. At one time the fighting was 
on the banks of the stream and amongst the lower 
houses; at another upon the rugged heights and 
round the chapel, .and some of the enemy’s skir- 
mishers even penetrated eomph;tely through to- 
wards the main position ; but the village was never 
c-ntirely abandoned by the dcd’endi^rs, and, in a 
charge of the seveiity-lirst, seventy-ninth, and 
eighty-eighth regiments, hul by colonel M‘Kinnon 
against a htiavy mass which had gained the chapel 
eminence, a grtsat number ol' the French fell. In 
this manner the fight lasted until evening, wlu'ii the 
lower part of the town was abandoned by both par- 
ties. The British maintained the chajH'l and crags, 
the French retired a cannon shot from thestieam. 

After the action a brigade of the light division 
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relieved the regfiitients in the village, a slight 
demonstration by the second corps near Fort - 
Conception, was checked by a battalion of the 
Lusitanian legion, and both armies remained in 
observation. Fifteen hundred men and officers, of 
which three hundred were prisoners, constituted 
the loss of the allies. That of the enemy was esti- 
mated at the time to be near five thousand, but 
this exaggerated calculation was founded upon the 
erroneous supposition, that four hundred dead, were 
lying about Fuentes Onoro. All armies make rash 
estimates on such occasions. Having had charge 
to bury the carcasses at that point, I can affirm that, 
immediately about the village, not more than one 
hundred and thirty bodies were to be found, one- 
third of which were British. 

During the battle, the French convoy for the sup- 
ply of Almeida was kept at Gallegos, in readineiss 
to move, and lord Wellington now sent Julian San- 
chez from Frenada, to menace it, and to disturb 
the communication with Ciudad Rodrigo. This 
produced no effect, and a more decisive battle 
being expected on the Gth, the light division 
made breast-works amongst the crags of Fuentes 
Onoro. Lord Wellington also entrenclnid that part 
of tl»c position, which was immediately behind 
this village, so tliat the carrying of it would have 
scarcely benefitted the enemy. Fuentes Onoro, 
strictly speaking, was not tenable. There was a 
wooded tongue of land on the British right, that 
overlooked, at half-cannon shot, all the upper as 
well as the lower part of the village both in ffank 
and rear, yet was too distant from the position to 
be occupied by the allies : had Ncy been at the 
head of the sixth corps, he would have quickly 
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crowned tliis ridge, and then Fuentes could only 
_ have been maintained by submitting to a butchery. 

On the Cth the enemy sent his wounded to the rear, 
making no demonstration of attack, and as the 7th 
passed in a like inaction, the British entrenchments 
were perfected. The 8th Massena withdrew his 
main body to the woods leading upon Espeja and 
Gallegos, but still maintained posts at Alameda and 
Fuentes. On the 10th, without being in any man- 
ner molested, he retired across the Agueda, the 
sixth and eighth corps, and the cavalry, passing at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the second corps at the bridge of 
Barba del Puerco. Bessieres then carried off' the 
imperial guards, Massena was recalled to France, 
and Marmont assumed the command of the army 
of Portugal. 

Both sides claimed the victory. The French, 
because they won the j)assage at Po^o Velho, 
cleared the wood, turned our right ffank, obliged 
the cavalry to retire, and forced lord Wellington 
to relinquish three miles of ground, and to change 
his front. The English, because the village of 
Fuentes so often attacked, was successfully de- 
fended, and because the principal object (the co- 
vering the blockade of Almeida) was attained. 

Certain it is, that Massena at first gained great 
advantages. Napoleon would have made them 
fatal ! but it is also certain that, with an over- 
whelming cavalry, on ground particularly suitable 
to that arm, the prince of Esling having, as it 
were, indicated all the errors of the English 
general’s position, stopped short at the very mo- 
ment when he should have sprung forward. By 
some this has been attributed to extreme negligence, 
by others to disgust at being superseded by Mar- 
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mont ; but the true reason seems to be, that discord chap. 
in his army had arisen to actual insubordination. . 

The imperial guards would not charge at his order — 

Junot did not second him cordially — Loison disre- 
garded his instructions — Drouet sought to spare his 
own divisions in the fight, and Reynier remained 
perfectly inactive. Thus the machinery of battle 
was shaken, and would not work. 

General Pelet censures lord Wellington for not 
sending his cavalry against Reynier after the second 
position was taken up. He asserts that any danger, 
on that side, would have forced the French to retreat. 

This criticism is, however, unsustainable, being 
based on the notion that the allies had fifty thou- 
sand men in the field, whereas, including Sanchez’ 
Partida, they had not thirty* five thousand. It may Append;*, 
be, with more justice, objected to Massena that he Section 8. 
did not launch some of his numerous honsemen, by 
the bridge of Sccciras, or Sabugal, against Guarda 
and Celerico, to destroy the magazines, cut the 
communication, and capture the mules and other 
means of transport belonging to the allied army. 

The vice of the English general’s position would 
then have been clearly exposed, for, although the 
second regiment of German hussars was on the 
march from Lisbon, it had not passed Coimbra at 
this period, and could not have protected the depots. 

But it can never be too often repeated that war, 
however adorned by splendid strokes of skill, is 
commonly a series of errors and accidents. All the 
operations, on both sides, for six weeks, furnished 
illustrations of this truth. 

Ney’s opposition had prevented Massena’s march 
upon Coria, which would have secured Badajos and 
Campo Mayor, and, probably, added Elvas to them. 
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Mfl y’ Beresford’s blunder at Campo Mayor, and his 
refusing of the line of Merida, enabled the French 
to secure Badajos. At Sabugal, the petulance of 
a staff-officer marred an admirable combination, 
and produced a dangerous combat. Drouet’s 
negligence placed Almeida at the mercy of the 
allies, and a mistaken notion of Massena’s suffer- 
ings during the retreat, induced lord Wellington 
to undertake two great operations at the same time, 
which were above his strength. In the battle of 
Fuentes Onoro, more errors than skill were observ- 
able on both sides, and the train of accidents did 
not stop there. The prize contended for was still to 
present another example of the uncertainty of war. 

EVACUATfON OF ALMEIDA. 

General Brennier, made prisoner atVimiero, but 
afterwards exchanged, was governor of this fortress. 
During the battle of Fuentes Onoro, his garrison, 
consisting of fifteen hundred men, skirmished boldly 
with the blockading force, and loud explosions, 
supposed to be signals of communication with the 
relieving army, were frequent in the place. When 
all hopes of succour had vanished, a soldier, named 
Tillct, contrived, with extraordinary courage and 
presence of mind, to penetrate, although in uniform, 
through the posts of blockade. He carried an 
order for Brennier to evacuate the fortress. 

Meanwhile Massena, by crossing* the Agueda, 
abandoned Almeida to its fate, and the British ge- 
neral placed the light division in its old position on 
the Azava with cavalry-posts on the Lower Agueda. 
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He also desired sir William Erskine to send 
the fourth ree^iment to Barba del Puerco, and 
he directed general Alexander Campbell to con- 
tinue the blockade with the sixth division and 
with general Pack’s brigade. But Campbell’s dis- 
positions were either negligently made, or neg- 
ligently executed, and Erskine never transmitted 
the orders to the fourth regiment, and it was under 
these circumstances that Brennier, undismayed by 
the retreat of the French army, resolved, like Julian 
Estrada, at Hostalrich, to force his way through the 
blockading troops. An open country and a double 
line of posts greatly enhanced the difficulty, yet 
Brennier was resolute not only to cut his own passage 
but to render the fortress useless to the allies. To 
effect this, he ruined all the principal bastions, and 
kept up a constant fire of his artillery in a singular 
manner ; for always he fired several guns at one 
moment with very heavy charges, placing one 
across the muzzle of another, so that, while some 
shots flew towards the besiegers and a loud explo- 
sion was heard, others destroyed pieces without 
attracting notice. 

At midnight of the 10th, all being ready, he 
sprung his mines, sallied forth in a compact co- 
lumn, broke through the piquets, and passed be- 
tween the quarters of the reserves, with a nicety 
that proved at once his talent of observation and 
his coolness. General Pack following, with a few 
men collected on the instant, plied him with a 
constant fire, yet nothing could shake or retard his 
column, whiefh in silence, and without returning 
a shot, gained the rough country binding upon 
Barba del Puerco. Here it halted for a moment, 
just as daylight broke, and Pack, who was at hand, 
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! — a short distance to the right, sent an officer to bring 

them out upon the French flank, thus occasioning 
a slight skirmish and consequent delay. The troops 
of blockade had paid little attention at first to the 
explosion of the mines, thinking them a repetition 
of Brennier’s previous practice, but Pack’s fire having 
roused them, the thirty-sixth regiment was now 
close at hand, and the fourth, also, having heard the 
firing at Valde Mula, was rapidly gaining the right 
flank of the enemy. Brennier, having driven off the 
cavalry, was again in march, but the liritish regi- 
ments, throwing off’ their knapsacks, followed at such 
a pace, that they overtook the rear of his column 
in the act of descending the deep chasm of Barba del 
Puerco. Many were killed and wounded, and three 
hundred were taken ; but the pursuers having rashly 
passed the bridge in pursuit, the second corps, M'hich 
was in order of battle, awaiting Brennier's approach, 
repulsed them with a loss of thirty or forty men. 
Had sir William Erskine given the fourth regiment 
its orders, the French column would have been lost. 

Lord Wellington, stung by this event, and irri- 
tated by several previous examples of undiscipline<l 
valour, issued a remonstrance to the army. It was 
strong, and the following remarks are as appli- 
cable to some writers as to soldiers : — “ The officers 
of the army may depend upon it that the enemy to 
whom they are opposed is not less prudent than pow- 
erful. Notwithstanding what has been printed in 
gazettes and newspapers^ we have never seen small 
bodies, unsupported, successfully opposed to large ; 
nor has the experience of any officer realized the stories 
which all have read of whole armies being driven by 
a handful of light infantry and dragoons'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WjiKN Marniont had thus recovered the garrison 

of Almeida, he withdrew the greatest part of his 

army towards Salamanca. Lord Wellington then May. 
leaving the first, fifth, sixth, and light divisions, 
on the Azava, under general Spencer, directed the 
third and seventh divisions and the second German 
hussars upon Badajos. On the 15th, hearing that 
Souit, although hitherto reported, by Beresford, to Snft noiicR 

♦ 1 1 1 ^ * n 1 ■ 

be entirely on the defensive, was actually marching g>nn>nK of 

. 1 I- tiiis vt>l. 

into Estremadura, beset outliimseli lor tliat province; 
but, ere he could arrive, a great and bloody battle 
had terminated the operations. 

While awaiting the Spanish generals’ accession 
to lord Wellington’s plan, Beresford had fixed his 
head-quarters at A 1 mend rale j os ; but Latour Mau- 
bourg remained at Guadalcanal, whence his parties 
foraged the most fertile tracts between the armies. 

Penne Villarnur was, therefore, reinforced with 
five squadrons ; and colonel John Colbornc was 
detached with a brigade of the second division, 
two Spanish guns, and two squadrons of cavalry, 
to curb the French inroads, and to raise the confi- 
dence of the people. Colborne, a man of singular 
talent for war, by rapid marches and sudden 
changes of direction, in concert with Villarnur, 
created great confusion amongst the enemy’s par- 
ties. He intercepted several convoys, and obliged 
the French troops to quit Fuente Ovejuna, La 
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Granja, Azuaga, and most of the other frontier 
• towns ; and he imposed upon Latour Maubourg with 
so much address, that the latter, imagining a great 
force was at hand, abandoned Guadalcanal also and 
fell back to Constantino. 

Having cleared the country on that side, Colborne 
attempted to surprise the fortified post of Benel- 
cazar, and, by a hardy attempt, was like to 
have carried it. Riding on to the drawbridge 
with a few officers in the grey of the morning, he 
summoned the commandant to surrender, as the 
only means of saving himself from the Spanish 
army which was close at hand and would give 
no quarter. The French officer, although amazed 
at the appearance of the party, was liowever too 
resolute to yield, and Colborne, quick to perceive 
the attempt had failed, galloped off under a few 
straggling shot. After this, taking to the mountains, 
he rejoined the army without any loss. During his 
absence, the Spanish generals had acceded to lord 
Wellington’s proposition ; Blake was in march for 
Xeres Caballeros, and Ballastcros was at Burgillos. 
The waters of the Guadiana had also subsided, the 
bridge under Jerumenha was restored, and the pre- 
parations completed for the 


FIRST ENGLISH SlF.GE OF BADAJOS. 

The 5th of May, general William Stewart in- 
vested the place, on the left bank of the Guadiana, 
with two squadrons of horse, six field-pieces, and 
three brigades of infantry, and the formation of 
the depot of the siege was commenced by the en- 
gineers and artillery. 
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On tlie 7tli the remainder of the inl’antry, rein- 
forced by two thousand Spaniards under Carlos 
d’Espaha, encamped in the woods near the fortress ; 
Madden’s Portuguese remained in observation near 
Merida, and a troop of horse-artillery arriving 
from Lisbon was attached to the English cavalry, 
which was still near Los Santos and Zafra. The 
flying bridge was at first brought up from Jerumenha, 
and re-established near the mouth of the Caya, 
but was again drawn over, because the right bank 
of the Guadiana being still open, some French 
horse had come down the river. 

The 8th general Lumlcy invested Christoval on 
the right bank, with a brigade of the second di- 
vision, four light Spanish guns, the seventeenth 
l^ortiigues(i infantry, and two squadrons of horse 
drafted from the garrison of Elvas. These troops 
did not arrive simultaneously at the point of as- 
sembly, which delayed the operation, and sixty 
French dragoons moving under the fire of the 
place maiutaiued a sharp skirmish beyond the 
walls. 

Thus the first serious siege undertaken by the 
British army in the Peninsula was commenced, 
and, to the discredit of the English government, 
no army was ever so ill provided with the means 
of prosecuting such an enterprise. The engineer 
officers were exceedingly zealous, and, notwith- 
standing some defects in the constitution and 
customs of their corps, tending rather to make 
regimental than practical scientific officers, many 
of them wera very well versed in the theory of 
their business. But the ablest trembled when re- 
flecting on their utter destitution of all that be- 
longed to real service. Without a corps of sappers 
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and miners, without a single private who knew how 
to carry on an approach under fire, they were 
compelled to attack fortresses defended by the 
most wai'like, practised, and scientific troops of 
the age : the best officers and the finest soldiers 
were obliged to sacrifice themselves in a lamentable 
manner, to compensate for the negligence and in- 
capacity of a government, always ready to plunge 
the nation into war, without the slightest care of 
what was necessary to obtain success. The sieges 
carried on by the British in Spain were a suc- 
cession of butcheries, because the commonest ma- 
terials and the means necessary for their art were 
denied to the engineers. 

Colonel Fletcher’s plan was to breach the castle 
of Badajos, while batteries tJstablished on the right 
bank of the Guadiana should take the defence in 
reverse, and false attacks against the l^lrdaleras and 
Picurina were also to be commence<l by re-opening 
the French trenches. It was, however, necessary 
to reduce the fort of Christoval ere the batteries 
for ruining the defences of tin' castle could be 
erected. In double operations, whether of the 
field or of siege, it is essential to move with an 
exact concert, lest the enemy should crush each in 
detail ; but neither in the investment nor in the attack 
was this maxim regarded. Captain Squire, although 
ill provided with tools, was dirticted to commence a 
battery against Christoval on the night of the 8th, 
under a bright moon, and at the distance of only 
four hundred yards from the rampart. Exposed to 
a destructive fire of musketry from the fort, and of 
shot and shells from the town, he continued to 
work, with great loss, until the 10th, when the 
enemy, making a furious sally, carried his battery; 
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the French were, indeed, immediately driven back, 
but the allies pursuing too hotly, were taken in 
front and flank with grape, and lost four hundred 
men. Thus five engineer and seven hundred offi- 
cers and soldiers of the line were already on the 
long and bloody list of victims offered to this 
Moloch, and only one small battery against a small 
outwork was completed ! On the llth it opened, 
and before sunset the fire of the enemy had disabled 
four of its five guns, and killed many more of the 
besiegers. Nor could any other result be expected, 
seeing that this single work was exposed to the 
undivided fire of the, fortress, for tin; approaches 
against the castle were not yet comnn'iiced, and two 
distant batteries on the false attacks scarcely at- 
tra(.‘ted the notice of the enemy. 

To check future' sallies, a second battery was 
ert'cted against tlu; bridge-head, but this was also 
overmatched, and meanwhih^ Beresford, having re- 
ceived intelligence that the French army was again 
in movement, arr(.‘sted the progress of all the works. 
On the 12th, believing this information premature, 
he resumed the labour, directing the trenches to be 
opened against the castle. The intelligence was, 
however, true, and being confirmed at twelve o'clock 
in the night, the working parties were again drawn 
off, and measures taken to raise the siege. 


soult’s second expedition to estremadura. 

The duke bf Dalmatia resolved to succour Badajos 
the moment he heard of Beresford’s being in Estre- 
madura, and the tardiness of the latter had not only 
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given the garrison time to organize a defence, but 
had permitted the French general to tranquillise his 
province and arrange a system of resistance to the 
allied army in the Isla. With that view, Soult had 
commenced additional fortifications at Seville, and 
renewed the construction of those which had been 
suspended in other places by the battle of Barosa. 
He thus deceived Beresford, who believed that, 
far from thinking to relieve Badajos, he was 
trembling for his own province. Nothing could 
be more fallacious. There were seventy thousand 
fighting men in Andalusia, and Drouet, who had 
quitted Massena immediately after the battle of 
Fuentes Onoro, was likewise in march for that 
province by the way of Avila and Toledo, bringing 
with him eleven thousand men. 

All things being ready, Soult quitted Seville the 
10th, with three thousand heavy dragoons, thirty 
guns, and two strong brigades of infantry under 
the command of general Werle and general Godinot. 
This force, which was composed of troops drawn 
from the first and fourth corps and from the reserve 
of Dessolles, entered Olalla the 11th, and was there 
joined by general Maransin ; but Godinot marched 
by Constantino to reinforce the fifth corps, 
which was falling back from Guadalcanal in conse- 
quence of Colborne’s operations. The 13th the 
junction was effected with Latour Maubourg, who 
assumed the command of the heavy cavalry, while 
Girard taking that of the fifth corps, advanced to 
Los Santos. The 14th the French head -quarters 
reached Villa Franca. Being then Vithin thirty 
miles of Badajos, Soult caused his heaviest guns 
to fire salvos during the night, to give notice of 
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his approach to the garrison, but the expedient 
failed , of success, and the 15th, in the evening, 
his army was concentrated at Santa Marta. 

Beresford, as I have before said, remained in a 
state of uncertainty until the night of the 12th, 
when he commenced raising the siege, contrary to 
the earnest representations of tlie engineers, who 
promised to put him in possession of the place in 
three days, if he would persevere. This promise 
was ill-founded, and, if it had been otherwise, 
Soult would have surprised him in the trenches: 
his firmness, therefore, saved the army, and his 
arrangements for carrying off the stores were ad- 
mirably executed. The artillery and the platformis 
were removed in the night of the 13th, and, at 
twelve o’clock, on the 15th, all the guns and stores on 
the left bank, having been passed over the Guadiana, 
the gabions and fascines were burnt, and the flyingr 
bridge removed. These tiansactions were com- 
pletely masked by the fourth division, which, with 
the Spaniards, continued to maintain the invest- 
ment ; it was not until the rear guard was ready to 
draw off', that the French, in a sally, alter severely 
handling the piquets of Harvey’s Portuguese bri- 
gade, learned that the siege was raised, but of the 
cause they were still ignorant. 

Beresford held R conference with the Spanish 
generals at V;alverde, on the 13th, when it was 
agreed to receive battle at the village of Albuera. 
Ballasteros’ and Blake's corps having already formed 
a junction at Baracotta, were then falling back 
upon Almendral, and Blake engaged to bring them 
into line at Albuera, before twelve o’clock, on the 
15th. Meanwhile, as Badajos was the centre of an 
arc, sweeping througli Valverde, Albuera, and 
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Talavera Real, it was arranged that Blake's army 
-should watch the roads on the right, the Bri- 
tish and the fifth Spanish army those leading 
upon the centre ; and that Madden’s Portuguese 
cavalry should observe those on the left, con- 
ducting through Talavera Real. The main body 
of the British being in the woods near Valverde, 
could reach Albuera by a half march, and no part 
of the arc was more than four leagues from Badajos, 
but the enemy being, on the 14th, still at Los Santos, 
was eight leagues distant from Albuera ; hence, 
Beresford, thinking that he could not be forstalled 
on any point, of importance to the allies, continued 
to keep the fourth division in the trenches. Col- 
bornc’s moveable column joined the army on tin? 14th, 
Madden then retired to Talavera Real, and Blake’s 
army reached Almendral. Meanwhile the allied 
cavalry, under general Long, had fallen back before 
the enemy from Zafra and Los Santos, to Santa 
Marta, and was there joined by tlic dragoons t)f tlu^ 
fourth army. 

In the morning of the 15th, the British occupied 
the left of the position of Albuera, which was a 
ridge about four miles long, having the Aroya Val 
de Sevilla in rear and the Albuera river in front. 
The right of the army was prolonged towards Al- 
inendral, the left towards Badajos, and the ascent 
from the river was ea.sy, the ground being in all 
part^ practicable for cavalry and artillery. Some- 
what in advance of the centre were the bridge and 
village of Albuera, the former commanded by a 
battery, the latter occupied by Alton’s brigade. The 
second division, under general William Stewart, was 
drawn up in one line, the right on alcommanding hill 
over which the Valverde road passed^ the left on the 
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road of Badajos, beyond which the order of battle 
was continued in two lines, by the Portugese troops • 
under general Hamilton and colonel Collins. 

The right of the position, which was stronger, and 
higher, and broader than any other part, was left 
open for Blake’s army, because Boresford, thinking 
the hill on the Valverde road to be the key of the 
position, as protecting his only line of retreat, was 
desirous to secure it with the best troops. The 
fourth division and the infantry of the fifth army 
were still before Badajos. General Cole had or- 
ders to send the seventeenth Portuguese regiment 
to Elvas, and to throw a battalion of Spaniards into 
Olivenza ; to bring his second brigade, which was 
before' Cliristoval, over the Guadiana, by a ford 
above Badajos, if practicable, and to be in readiness 
to march at the first notice. 

In this ]K)stnre of affairs, about three o'clock in 
the evening of the 15 th, while Beresford was at 
some distance on the left, the whole mass of the 
allied cavalry, closely followed by the French light 
horsemen, came in from Santa Marta, and as no 
infantry were posted beyond the Albuera to 
support them, they passed that river. Thus the 
wooded heights on the right bank were abandoned 
to the enemy, and his force and dispositions being 
thereby effectually concealed, the strength of the 
allies’ position was already sapped. Beresford im- 
mediately formed a temporary right wing with the 
cavalry and artillery, stretching his picquets along 
the road to Almendral, and sending officers to hasten 
Blake’s movelnents ; but that general, who had only 
a few miles of good read to march, and who had 
promised to be in line at noon, did not reach the 
ground before eleven at night, and his rear was not 
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there before three o’clock in the morning of the 
16th ; meanwhile, as the enemy was evidently in 
force on the Albuera road, Cole and Madden were 
ordered up. The orders failed to reach the latter, 
but, at six o’clock in the morning, the former ar- 
rived on the position with the infantry of the fifth 
army, two squadrons of Portuguese cavalry, and two 
brigades of the fourth division ; the third brigade, 
under colonel Kemmis, being unable to cross the 
Guadiana, above Badajos, was in march by Jeru- 
menlia. The Spanish troops immediately joined 
Blake on the right, the two brigades of the 
fourth division, were drawn up in columns beliind 
the second division, and the Portuguese squadrons 
reinforced colonel Otway, whose horsemen, of the 
same nation, were pushed forward in front of tlie 
left wing. The mass of the cavalry was concen- 
trated behind the centre, and Beresford, dissatisfied 
with general Long, ordered general Lumlcy to as- 
sume the chief command. 

The position was now occupied by thirty thou- 
sand infantry, above two thousand cavalry, and 
thirty-eight pieces of artillery, of which eighteen 
were nine-pounders ; but, the brigade of the fourth 
division being still absent, the British infantry, 
the pith and strength of battle, did not exceed 
seven thousand, and already Blake’s arrogance was 
shaking Beresford’s authority. The French had fifty 
guns, and above four thousand veteran cavalry, but 
only nineteen thousand chosen infantry ; yet being 
of one nation, obedient to one discipline, and ani- 
mated by one spirit, their excellent composition 
amply compensated for the inferiority of numbers, 
and their general’s talent was immeasurably greater 
than his adversary’s. 
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Soult examined Bercsford’s position, without chap. 
hindrance, on the evening of the 15th, and having 
heard that the fourth division was left before 
Badajos, and that Blake would not arrive before 
the 17 th, he resolved to attack the next morning, 
for he had detected all tiie weakness of the English 
general’s po.sition of battle. 

The hill in tlie centre, commanding the Val- 
vcrde road, was undoubtedly the key of the position 
if an attack was made parallel to the front. ,But the 
heights on the right prc.sented a rough sort of bro- 
ken table-land, trending backwards towards the 
Valverdc road, and looking into the rear of the line 
of battle ; hence it was evident that, if a mass of 
troops could be placed there, they must be beaten, 
or the. right wing of the allied army woidd be rolled 
up on the centre and pushed into the narrow valley 
of the Aroya : the Valverdc road could then be 
seized, the retreat cut, and the powerful cavalry 
of the French would complete the. victory. Now 
the right of the allies and the left of the French 
approximated to each other, being only divided by 
a hill, about cannon-shot distance from either but 
separated from the allies by the Albuera, and from 
the French by a rivulet called the Feria. This 
height, neglected by Beresford, was ably made use 
of by Soult. During the night he placed behind 
it, the artillery under general Ruty, the fifth corps 
under Girard, and the heavy dragoons under Latour 
Maubourg. He thus concentrated fifteen thousand 
men and forty guns within ten minutes’ march of 
Beresford’s ri^ht wing, and yet that general could 
neither see a man nor draw a sound conclusion as 
to the real plan of attack. 

The light cavalry, the brigades of Godinot and 
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Werle, and ten guns, still remained at the French 
marshal’s disposal. These he formed in the woods, 
extending along the banks of the Feria towards its 
confluence with the Albuera. Werle was to keep 
in reserve ; but Godinot was to attack the village 
and bridge, and to bear strongly against the centre 
of the position, with a view to attract Beresford’s 
attention, to separate his wings, and to double up 
his right at the moment when the principal attack 
should be developed. 


IJATTl.r, OK A LIU ERA. 

During the night, Blake and Cole, as we have 
seen, arrived with above sixtetai thousand men, 
but so defective was the oecupation of the ground, 
that Soult had no change to make in his plans from 
this circumstance, and, a little before nine o’clock 
in the morning, Godinot’s division issued from the 
woods in one heavy column of attack, j)r(R:eded by 
ten guns. He was flanked by the light cavalry, 
and followed by Wcrle’s division of reserve, and, 
making straight towards the bridge, commenced a 
sharp cannonade, attempting to force the passage ; 
at the same time Briche, with two regiments of 
hussars, drew further down the river to observe 
colonel Otway’s horse. 

Dickson’s guns posted on the rising ground above 
the village answered the fire of the French, and 
ploughed through their columns, ^yhich were 
crowding without judgement towards the bridge, 
although the stream was passable above and be- 
low. Beresford observing that Werle’s division did 
not follow closely, was soon convinced that the 
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principal effort would be on the right, and he, there- 
fore, ordered Blake to form a part of the first and _ 
all the second line of the Spanish army, on the 
broad part of the hills, at right angles to their 
actual front. Then drawing the Portuguese in- 
fantry of the left wing to the centre, he sent one 
brigade down to support Alten, and directed 
general Hamilton to hold the remainder in columns 
of battalions, ready to move to any part of the 
field. The thirteenth dragoons were posted near 
the edge of the river, above the bridge, and, mean- 
while, the second division marched to support 
Blake. The horse-artillery, the heavy dragoons, 
and the fourth division also took ground to the 
right, and were posted, the cavalry and guns on a 
small plain behind the Aroya, and the fourth divi- 
sion in an oblique line about half musket shot 
behind them. This done, Beresford galloped to 
Blake, for that general had refused to change his 
front, and, with great heat, told colonel Hardinge, 
the bearer of the order, that the real attack was at 
the village and bridge, lieresford had sent again 
to entreat that he would obey, but this message 
was as fruitless as the former, and, when the mar- 
shal arrived, nothing had been done. The enemy’s 
columns were, however, now beginning to appear on 
the right, and Blake yielding to this evidence, pro- 
ceeded to make the evolution, yet with such pedan- 
tic slowness, that Beresford, impatient of his folly, 
took the direction in person. 

Great was the confusion and the delay thus 
occasioned, and ere the troops were completely 
formed the French were amongst them. For 
scarcely had Godinot engaged Alten’s brigade, when 
Werle, leaving only a battalion of grenadiers and 
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some squadrons to watch the thirteenth dragoons 
- and to connect the attacks, countermarched with 
the remainder of his division, and rapidly gained 
the rear of the fifth corps as it was mounting the 
hills on the right of the allies. At the same time 
the mass of light cavalry suddenly quitted Godinot's 
column, and crossing the river Albuera above the 
bridge, ascended the left bank at a gallop, and, 
sweeping round the rear of the fifth corps, joined 
Latour Maubourg, who was already in face of 
Lumley’s squadrons. Thus half an hour had suf- 
ficed to render Beresford’s position nearly desperate. 
Two-thirds of the French were in a compact order 
of battle on a line perpendicular to his right, and 
his army, disordered and composed of difterent 
nations, was still in the difficult act of changing its 
front. It was in vain that he endeavoured to keep 
the Spanish line sufficiently in advance to give room 
on the summit of the hill for the second division to 
support it ; the French guns opened, their infantry 
threw out a heavy musketry fire, and their cavalry, 
outflanking the front, and menacing to charge here 
and there, put the Spaniards in disorder at all 
points, they fell fast, and they gave back. Soult, 
thinking the whole army was yielding, then 
pushed forward his columns, his reserves mounted 
the hill behind him, and general Ruty placed all 
the batteries in position. 

At this critical moment general William Stewart 
arrived at the foot of the height, with colonel Col- 
borne’s brigade, which formed the head, and was 
the most advanced part of the second division. 
The colonel, seeing the confusion above, desired to 
form in order of battle previous to mounting the 
ascent, but Stewart, whose boiling courage overlaid 
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his judgement, led up, without hesitation, in column chap. 

of companies, and having passed the Spanish right, — 

attempted. to open out his line in succession as the 
battalions arrived at the summit. Being under a 
destructive fire the foremost troops charged, but a 
heavy rain prevented any object from being distinctly 
seen, and four regiments of hussars and lancers, 
which had turned the right flank in the obscurity, 
came galloping in upon the rear of the line at the 
instant of its developement, and slew or took two- 
thirds of the brigade. One battalion only (the 
thirty-first) being still in column, escaped the storm 
and maintained its ground, while the French horse- 
men, riding violently over every thing else, pene- 
trated to all parts, and captured six guns. In the 
tuimdt, a lancer fell upon Beresford, the marshal, 
a man of great strength, putting his spear aside 
cast him from his saddle, and a shift of wind 
blowing aside the mist and smoke, the misehief was 
perceived from the plains by general Luniley, who 
sent four squadrons out upon the lancers and cut 
many of them ofl'. Penne Villemur’s cavalry were 
also directed to charge, and galloped forward, but Ap,.e^ix, 
when within a few yards wheeled round and fled. Section 4. 

During this first unhappy effort of the second 
division, so great was the disorder, that the Spanish 
line continued to fire without cessation, although 
the British were before them. Beresford, find- 
ing his exhortations to advance, fruitless, seized 
an ensign and bore him and his colours, by main 
force, to the front, yet the troops would not follow, 
and the man went back again on being released. 

In this crisis, the weather, which had ruined Col- 
bome’s brigade, also prevented Soult from seeing 
the whole extent of the field of battle, and he still 
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- . ‘ . deed, began to hem in that of the allies, but the 
fire of the horse-artillery enabled Lurnley, covered 
as he was by the bed of the Aroya and supported 
by the fourth division, to check them on the 
plain, Colborne still remained on the height with 
the thirty-first regiment, the British artillery, un- 
der major Julius Hartman, was coming fast into 
action, and William Stewart, who had escaped 
the charge of the lancers, was again mounting 
the hill with general Houghton’s brigade, which 
he brought on with the same vehemence, but, 
instructed by his previous misfortune, in a juster 
order of battle. The weather now cleari;d, and 
a dreadful fire pouretl into the thickest of the 
French columns convinced Soult that the day was 
yet to be won. 

Houghton's regiments readied the height under 
a very heavy cannonade, and the twenty-ninth 
regiment was charged on the flank by the lancers, 
but major Way, wheeling hack two companies, 
foiled their attack with a sharp fire. The remaining 
brigade of the second division then came up on the 
left, and the Spanish corps of Zayas and Ballas- 
teros at last moved forward. Hartman’s artillery was 
now in full play, and the enemy’s infantry recoiled, 
but soon recovering', renewed the fight with greater 
violence than before. The cannon on both sides 
discharged showers of grape at half range, the 
peals of musketry were incessant, and often within 
pistol-shot, but the close formation of the French 
embarrassed their battle, and the British line would 
not yield them one inch of ground, nor a moment 
of time to open their ranks. Their fighting was, 
however, fierce and dangerous^ Stewart was twice 
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wounded, colonel Duckworth, of the forty-eighth, 
was slain, and the gallant Houghton, who had re- . 
ceived many wounds without shrinking, fell and 
died in the act of cheering his men. Still the 
struggle continued with unabated fury. Colonel 
Inglis, twenty-two officers, and more than four 
hundred men, out of five hundred and seventy 
that had mounted the hill, fell in the fifty-seventh 
alone, and the other regiments were scarcely better 
off ; not one-third were standing in any, their am- 
mxmition failed, and as the English fire slackened, 
the enemy established a column in advance upon 
the right flank. The play of the artillery indeed 
checked them a moment, but in this dreadful crisis ’ 
Beresford wavered ! Destruction stared him in the 
face, his personal resources Averc exhausted, and 
the unhappy thought of a retreat rose in his 
agitated mind. He had before brought Hamilton’s 
Portuguese into a situation to cover a retrograde 
movement, and he now sent orders to general Alten 
to abandon the bridge and village of Albuera, and 
to assemble with the Portuguese artillery, in such 
a position as would cover a retreat by the Valverde 
road. But while the marshal was thus preparing 
to resign the contest, colonel Hardinge boldly 
ordered general Cole to advance with the fourth 
division, and then riding to that brigade of the 
second "division which was under the command of 
colonel Abercrombie, and which had been only 
slightly engaged, directed him also to push forward 
into the fight. The die being thus cast, Beresford 
acquiesced, Alten received orders to retake the 
village, and this terrible battle was continued. 

The fourth division was composed of two bri- 
gades, the one of Portuguese under general 
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Harvey, the other commanded by sir William 
- Myers, consisted of the seventh and twenty-third 
regiments, .and was called the fuzileer brigade. 
Harveys Portuguese being immediately pushed 
in between Lumley’s dragoons and the hill, were 
charged by some French cavalry, whom they beat 
off, and meanwhile general Cole led the fuzileers 
up the contested height. At this time six guns 
were in the enemy’s possession, the whole of 
Werle’s reserves were coming forward to reinforce 
the front column of the French, the remnant of 
Houghton’s brigade could no longer maintain its 
ground, the field was heaped with carcasses, the 
lancers were riding furiously about the captured 
artillery on the upper parts of the hill, and behind 
all, Hamilton’s Portuguese and Alten’s Germans, 
withdrawing from the bridge, seemed to be in full 
retreat. Cole’s fuzileers, flanked by a battalion of 
the Lusitanian legion under colonel Hawkshawe, 
soon mounted the hill, drove off' the lancers, re- 
covered five of the captured guns and one colour, 
and appeared on the right of Houghton’s brigade 
precisely as Abercrombie passed it on the left. 

Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of 
the smoke, and rapidly separating itself from the 
confused and broken multitude, startled the enemy’s 
heavy mai^ses, which were increasing and pressing 
onwards as to an assured victory : they wavered, 
hesitated, and then vtmiitiiiig' forth a storm of fire, 
h»«tily ehdeeiyoured to enlarge their front, while a 
fearful discharge of grape from all their artillery 
whistled through the Brit»h ranks.* Myers was 
killed. Cole, the three colonels, Ellis, Blakcney, 
and Hawkshawe, fell wounded, and the fuzileer bat- 
talions, struck by the iron, tempest, reeled, and stag- 
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gered like sinking ships. But suddenly and sternly 
recovering, they closed on their terrible enemies, . 
and then was seen with what a strength and ma- 
jesty the British soldier fights. In vain did Soult, by 
voice and gesture, animate his Frenchmen ; in vain 
did the hardiest veterans, extricating themselves 
from the crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to 
gain time for the mass to open out on such a fair 
field ; in vain did the mass itself bear up, and 
fiercely striving, fire indiscriminately upon friends 
and foes while the horsemen hovering on the 
Hank threatened to charge the advancing line. 
Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. No 
sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous 
enthusiasm, weakened the stability of their order, 
their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns 
in their front, their measured tread shook the 
ground, their dreadful volleys swept away the head 
of every formation, their deafening shouts over- 
powered the dissonant cries that broke from all 
parts of the tumultuous crowd, as slowly and with 
a horrid carnage, it was pushed by the incessant 
vigour of the attack to the farthest edge of the 
height. There, the French reserve, mixing with 
the struggling multitude, endeavoured to sustain 
the fight, but the effort only increased the irre- 
mediable confusion, the mighty mass gave way 
and like a loosened cliflf went headlong down the 
steep. The rain flowed after in streams discoloured 
with blood, and fifteen hundred unwounded men, 
the remnant of six thousand unconquemble British 
soldiers, stood*triumphant on the fatal hill ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

While the fuzileers were striving on the height, 
the cavalry and Harvey’s brigade continually ad- 
vanced, and Latour Maubourg's dragoons, bat- 
tered by Lefebre’s guns, retired before them, yet 
still threatening the fuzileers with their right, while 
with their left they prevented Lumley’s horsemen 
from falling on the defeated infantry. Beresford, 
seeing that colonel Hardinge's decision had brought 
on the critical moment of the battle, then endea- 
voured to secure a favourable result. Alton’s 
Germans were ordered to retake the village, which 
they effected with some loss. Blake's first line, 
which had not been at all engaged, was directed 
to support them, and Hamilton’s and Collins’s Por- 
tuguese, forming a mass of ten thousand fresh men, 
were brought up to support the attack of the 
fuzileers and Abercrombie’s brigade ; and at the 
same time the Spanish divisions of Zayas, Ballas- 
teros, and Espana advanced. Nevertheless, so 
rapid was the execution of the fuzileers, that the 
enemy’s infantry were never attained by these re- 
serves, which yet suffered severely; for general 
Ruty got the French guns altogether, and worked 
them with prodigious activity, while the fifth 
corps still made head ; and when the day was 
irrevocably lost, he regained the other side of the 
Albuera, and protected the passage of the broken 
infantry. 

Beresford, being too hardly handled to pursue. 
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formed a fresh line with his Portuguese, parallel chap, 

to the hill from whence Soult had advanced to ^ 

the attack in the morning, and where the French 
troops were now rallying with their usual celerity. 
Meanwhile the fight continued at the bridge, 
but Godinot’s division and the connecting battalion 
of grenadiers on that side were soon afterwards 
withdrawn, and the action terminated before three 
o'clock. 

The serious fighting had endured only four hours, 
and in that space of time, nearly seven thousand of 
the allies and above eight thousand of their adver- 
saries were struck down. Three French generals 
were wounded, two slain, and eight hundred sol- 
diers so badly hurt as to be left on the field. On 
Beresford's side only two thousand Spaniards, and 
six hundred Germans and Portuguese, were killed 
or wounded, and hence it is plain with what a reso- 
lution the pure British fought, for they had only 
fifteen hundred men left standing ! The laurel is 
nobly won when the exhausted victor reels as he 
places it on his bleeding front. 

The trophies of the French were five hundred 
unwounded prisoners, a howitzer, and several 
stand of colours. The British had nothing of that 
kind to boast of, but the horrid piles of carcasses 
within their lines told, with dreadful eloquence, 
who were the conquerors ; and all the night the 
rain poured down, and the river and the hills and 
the woods on each side, resounded with the dismal 
clamour and groans of dying men. Beresford, 
obliged to place his Portuguese in the front line, 
was oppressed with the number of his wounded ; 
they far exceeded that of the sound amongst the 
British soldiers, and when the latter’s piquets 
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were established, few men remained to help the 
- sufferers. In this cruel situation he sent colonel 
Hardinge to demand assistance from Blake ; but 
wrath and mortified pride were predominant in that 
general's breast, and he refused, saying, it was 
customary with allied armies, for each to take care 
of its own men. 

Morning came, and both sides remained in their 
respective situations, the wounded still covering 
the field of battle, the hostile lines still menacing 
and dangerous. The greater multitude had fallen 
on the French part, but the best soldiers on that 
of the allies, and the dark masses of Soult’s 
powerful cavalry and artillery, as they covered all 
his front, seemed alone able to contend again for 
the victory: the right of the French also appeared 
to threaten the Badajos road, and Beresford, in 
gloom and doubt, awaited another attack. On the 
17th, however, the third brigade of the fourth 
division came up by a forced march from Jeru- 
menha, and enabled the second division to retake 
their former ground between the Valverde and the 
Badajos roads. On the 18th, Soult retreated. 

He left to the generosity of the English general 
several hundred men too deeply wounded to be re- 
moved, but all that could travel he had, in the night 
of the 17th, sent towards Seville, by the royal road, 
through Santa Marta, Los Santos, and Monasterio. 
Protecting his movements with all his horse- 
men and six battalions of infantry, he filed the 
army, in the morning, to its right, and gained 
the road of Solano. When this flank march was 
completed, Latour Maubourg covered the rear with 
the heavy dragoons, and Briche protected the march 
of the wounded men by the royal road. 
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The duke of Dalmatia remained the 19th at 
Solano. His intention was to hold a position in 
Estremadura until he could receive reinforcements 
from Andalusia ; for he judged truly that, although 
Beresford was in no condition to hurt Badajos, 
lord Wellington would come down, and that fresh 
combats would be required to save that fortress. 
On the 1 4th he had commenced repairing the castle 
of Villalba, a large structure between Almendra- 
lejos and Santa Marta, and he now continued this 
work, designing to form a head of cantonments, 
that the allies would be unable to take before the 
French army could be reinforced. 

When Beresford discovered the enemy’s retreat, 
he despatched general Hamilton to make a show of 
re-investing Badajos, which was effected at day- 
break the 19th, but on the left bank only. Mean- 
while the allied cavalry, supported by Alton’s 
Germans, followed the French line of retreat. 
Soult then transferred his head-quarters to Fuente 
del Maestre, and the Spanish cavalry, cutting off 
some of his men, menaced Villalba. Lord W ellington 
reached the field of battle the same day, and, after 
examining the state of affairs, desired the marshal 
to follow the enemy cautiously ; then returning 
to Elvas himself, he directed the third and .seventh 
divisions, which were already at Campo Mayor, 
to complete the re-investment of Badajos on the 
right bank. 

Meanwhile Beresford advanced by the Solano 
road to Almendralejos, where he found some more 
wounded meft. His further progress was not op- 
posed. The number of officers who had fallen 
in the French army, together with the privations 
endured, had produced de.spondence and discontent ; 
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the garrison at Villalba was not disposed to main- 
. tain the castle, and under these circumstances, the 
duke of Dalmatia evacuated it, and continued his 
own retreat in the direction of Llerena, where he as- 
sumed a position on the 23d, and placed his cavalry 
near Usagre. This abandonment of the royal road 
to Seville was a well-considered movement. The 
country through which Sou It passed being more 
fruitful and open, he could draw greater advantage 
from his superior cavalry, the mountains behind 
him were so strong he had notlnng to fear from an 
attack, and by Belalcazar and Ahnadcu, he could 
maintain a communication with La Mancha, from 
whence he expected Drouet's division. The road of 
Guadalcanal was in his rear, by which he could draw 
reinforcements from Cordoba and from the fourth 
corps, and meanwhile the allies durst not venture 
to expose their left-flank by marching on Monasterio. 

From Llerena, a detachment was sent to drive 
away a Spanish Partida corps which had cut his 
communications with Guadalcanal, and at the same 
time Latour Maubourg was directed to scour the 
country beyond Usagre; this led to an action. 
The town, built upon a hill, and covered towards 
Los Santos by a river with steep and rugged banks, 
had only the one outlet by the bridge on that side, 
and when Latour Maubourg approached, Lumley 
retired across the river. The French light cavalry 
then marched along the right bank, with the inten- 
tion of crossing lower down and thus covering the 
passage of the heavy horsemen ; but before they 
could effect this object, general Bron rashly passed 
the river with two regiments of dragoons, and drew 
up in line just beyond the bridge. Lumley was, 
however, lying close behind a rising ground, and 
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when the French regiments had advanced a sufficient chap. 

“ VII. 

distance, Lefebre’s ^ns opened on them, and the — 

third, and fourth dragoon guards, charged them 
in front while Madden’s Portuguese fell on their 
dank. They were overthrown at the first shock, 
and ded towards the bridge, which being choked 
with the remainder of the cavalry advancing to their 
support, the fugitives turned to the right and left, 
and endeavoured to save themselves amongst some 
gardens situated on the banks of the river ; they 
were, however, pursued and sabred until the French 
on the opposite side, seeing their distress, checked 
the attack by a fire of carbines and artillery. Some 
wounded pri.soners were taken, but a Guerilla party 
which had not joined in the attack suddenly mas- 
sacred them. However above forty killed in fair 
fight, and more than a Imndred wounded, attested 
the vigour of Lumley’s conduct in this affair, which 
terminated Heresford’s operations, for the miserable Madden'* 
state to w'hich the Regency had reduced the Por- Military 
tugucse army, imperatively called for the marshal’s 
presence elsewhere. General Hill, who had re- 
turned to Portugal, then re-assumed the command 
of the second division, amidst the eager rejoicings 
of the troops, and lord Wellington directed the re- 
newed siege of Badajos in person. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

No general ever gained a great battle with so 
little increa^ of military reputation as marshal 
Beresford. His personal intrepidity and strength, 
qualities so attractive for the multitude, were conspi- 
cuously displayed, yet the breath of his own army 
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. by the very soldiers who followed his car. Their 
1811. censures have been reiterated, without change and 
without abatement, even to this hour ; and a close 
examination of his operations, while it detects 
many ill-founded objections, and others tainted 
with malice, leaves little doubt that the general 
feeling was right. 

When he had passed the Guadiana and driven 
the fifth corps upon Guadalcanal, the delay that 
intervened, before he invested Badajos, was unjustly 
attributed to him : it was lord Wellington’s order, 
resulting from the tardiness of the Spanish generals, 
that paralyzed his operations. But when the time 
for action arrived, the want of concert in the invest- 
ment, and the ill-matured attack on San Christoval 
belonged to Beresford’s arrangements ; and he is 
especially responsible in reputation for the latter, 
^So!”x!*' because captain Squire earnestly warned him of 
the inevitable result, ami his words were un- 
heeded. 

During the progre.ss of the siege, either the 
want of correct intelligence, or a blunted judgement, 
misled the marshal. It was remarked that, at all 
times, he too readily believed the idle tales of 
distress and difficulties in the French armies, with 
which the spies generally, and the deserters always, 
interlarded their information ; thus he was incre- 
dulous of Soult’s enterprise, and that officer was 
actually over the Morena before the orders were 
given to commence the main attack of the castle of 
Badajos. However, the fishiness with Which Beres- 
ford resisted the importunities of the engineers to 
continue the siege, ahd the quick and orderly re- 
moval of the stores and battering-train, were alike 
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remarkable and praiseworthy. It would have been 
happy if he had shewn as much magnanimity in . 
what followed. 

When he met Blake and Castanos at Valverde, 
the alternative of hghting or retiring behind the 
Guadiana was the subject of consideration. The 
Spanish generals were both in favour of giving 
battle. Blake, who could not retire the way he 
had arrived, without danger of having his march 
interceptwl, was particularly earnest to hght, 
affirming that his troops, who were already in a 
miserable state, would disperse entirely if they 
were obliged to enter Portugal. Castanos was of 
the same opinion. Beresford also argued that it 
was unwise to reliinjuish the hope of taking Bada- 
jos, and ujjgenerous to desert the people of Estre- 
madura ; that a retreat would endanger Elvas, lay 
open the Alemtejo, and encourage the enemy to 
push his incursions further, which he could safely 
do, having such a fortress as Badajos with its 
bridge over the Guadiana, in his rear. A battle 
must then be fought in the Alemtejo with fewer 
troops and after a dispiriting retreat ; there was 
also a greater scarcity of food in the Portuguese 
than in the Spanish province, and, finally, as 
the wfjather was menacing, the Guadiana might 
again rise before the stores were carried over, when 
the latter must be abandoned, or the army endan- 
gered to protect their passage. 

But these plausible reasons were but a mask. 
The true cause why the English general adopted 
Blake’s proposals was the impatient temper of the 
British troops. None of them had been engaged in 
the late battles under lord Wicllington. At Busaco 
the regiments of the fourth division were idle 
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spectators on the leiit:, those of the second divi> 
- sion were on the right, while the action was in the 
centre. During Massena's retreat they had not 
been employed under fire, and the combats of 
Sabugal and Fuentes Onoro had been fought with- 
out them. Thus a burning thirst for battle was 
general, and Beresford had not the art either of 
conciliating or of exacting the confidence of his 
troops. It is certain that if he had retreated, a 
very violent and unjust clamour would have been 
raised against him, and this was so strongly and 
unceremoniously represented to him, by an officer 
on his own staff, that he gave way. These are 
what may be termed the moral obstacles of war. 
Such men as lord Wellington or sir John Moore 
can stride over them, but to second-rate minds they 
are insuperable. Practice and study may make 
a good general as far as the handling of troops 
and the designing of a campaign, but that as- 
cendancy of spirit which leads the wise, and con- 
trols the insolence of folly, ii. a rare gift of 
nature. 

Beresford yielded with an unhappy flexibility 
to the clamour of the army and the representations 
of Blake, for it is- unquestionable that the resolu- 
tion to fight was unwarrantable on any sound 
military principle. We may pass over the argu- 
ment founded upon the taking of Badajos, because 
neither the measures nor the means of the English 
general promised the slightest chance of success ; 
the siege would have died away of itself in default of 
resources to early it on. The true question to con- 
sider was, not whether Estr^aadura should be 
deserted or Badajos abandoned.. :but whether lord 
Wellington's combinations and well 
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sula, should be ruined and defaced at a blow. To 
say that the Alemtejo could not have been defended 
until the commander-in-chief arrived from the 
north with reinforcements was mere trifling. Soult, 
with twenty or even thirty thousand men, dared not 
have attempted the siege of Elvas in the face of 
twenty-four thousand men such as Beresford com- 
manded. The result of the battle of Fuentes Onoro 
was known in the English and in the French camps, 
before Beresford broke up from Badajos, hence he 
was certain that additional troops would soon be 
brouglit down to the Guadiana ; indeed, the third 
and seventh divisions were actually at Campo Mayor 
the 23d of May. The danger to the Alemtejo was, 
therefore, slight, and the necessity of a battle 
being by no means apparent, it remains to analyze 
the chances of success. 

Soult’s numbers were not accurately known, but 
it was ascertained that he had not less than twenty 
thousand veteran troops ; he had also a great 
superiority of cavalry and artillery, and the country 
was peculiarly suitable for these arms. The mar- 
tial character of the man was also known. Now 
the allies could bring into th§ field more of infantiy 
by ten thousand than the French, but they were of 
various tongues, and the Spanish part, ill armed, 
starving, and worn out with fatigue, had been 
repeatedly and recently defeated by the very troops 
they were going to engage. The French were 
compact, swift of movement, inured to war, used 
to act together, and under the command of one 
able and experienced general. The allied army 
was unwieldy, each nation mistrusting the other, 
and the whole without unity of spirit, or of dis- 
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.marshal Beresford found hia hopes of success? 

1811. British troops. The latter were therefore to 

be freely used. But was it a time to risk the total 
destruction of two superb divisions and to encounter 
a certain and heavy loss of men, whose value he 
knew so well when he calculated upon them alone 
for victory in such circumstances ? 

To resolve on battle was, however, easier than 
to prepare for it with skill. Albuera, we have 
seen, was the point of concentration. Colonel 
Colbome’s brigade did not arrive until the 1 4 th, 
and there was no certainty that it could arrive 
before the enemy did. Blake did not arrive until 
three in the morning of the IGth. The fourth divi- 
sion not until six o'clock. Kemmis with three fine 
British regiments, and Madden's cavalry, did not 
come at all. These facts prove that the whole plan 
was faulty, it was mere accident that a sufficient 
force to give battle was concentrated. Beresford 
was too late, and the keeping up the investment 
of Badajos, although laudable in one sense, was a 
great error ; it was only an accessory, and yet the 
success of the principal object was made subser- 
vient to it. If Soult, instead of passing by Villa 
Franca, in his advance, had pushed straight on 
from Los Santos to Albuera, he would have arrived 
the 1 5 th, when Beresford had not much more than 
half his force in position ; the point of concen- 
tration would then have been lost, and the allies 
scattered in all directions. If the French had even 
continued their march by Solano instead of turning 
upon Albuera, they must inevitably have commu- 
nicated with Badajos, unless Beresford had fought 
without waitii^ for Blake, and without Kemmis’s 
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brigade. Why, then, did the French marshal turn 
out of the way to seek a battle, in preference to - 
attaining his object without one ? and why did he 
n^lect to operate by his right or left until the un- 
wieldy allied army should separate or get into con- 
fusion, as it inevitably would have done ? Because 
the Bnglish general’s dispositions were so faulty 
that no worse error could well be expected from 
him, and Soult had every reason to hope for a great 
and decided victory ; a victory which would have 
more than counterbalanced Massena’s failure. He 
knew that only one-half of the allied force was at 
Albuera on the 15th, and when he examined the 
ground, every thing promised the most complete 
success. 

Marshal Beresford had fixed upon and studied 
his own field of buttle above a month before the 
action took place, and yet occxipied it in such a 
manner as to render defeat almost certain ; his in- 
fantry were not held in hand, and his inferiority in 
guns and cavalry was not com})ensated for by en- 
trenchments. But were any other proofs of error 
wanting, this fact would suffice, he had a greater 
strength of infantry on a field of battle scarcely 
three miles long, ten thousand of his troops 
never fired a shot, and three times the day was 
lost and won, the allies being always fewest 
in number at the decisive point. It is true that 
Blake’s conduct was very perplexing ; it is true that 
general William Stewart’s error cost one brigade, 
and thus annihilated the command of colonel Col- 
borne, a man.capable of turning the fate of a battle 
even with fewer troops than those swept away from 
him by the French cavalry : but the neglect of the 
hill beyond the Albuera, fronting the right of the 
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position, was Beresford’s own error and a most 
serious one ; so also were the successive attacks of 
the brigades, and the hesitation about the fourth 
division. And where are we to look for that 
promptness in critical moments which marks the 
great commander? It was colonel Hardinge that 
gave the fourth division and Abercrombie’s brigade, 
orders to advance, and it was their astounding 
valour in attack, and the astonishing firmness of 
Houghton’s brigade in defence that saved the day. 
The person of the general-in-chief was indeed seen 
every where, a gallant soldier ! but the mind of the 
great commander was seen no where. 

Beresford remained master of the field of battle, 
but he could not take Badajos, that prize was the 
result of many great efforts, and many deep com- 
binations by a far greater man; neither did he clear 
Estremadura, for Soult maintained positions from 
Llerena to Usagre. What then did he gain ? The 
power of simulating a renewal of the siege, and 
holding his own cantonments on the left bank of 
the Guadiana; I say simulating, for, if the third 
and seventh divisions had not arrived from Beira, 
even the investment could not have been completed. 
These illusive advantages he purchased at the price 
of seven thousand men. With a smaller loss lord 
Wellington had fought two general and several 
minor actions, had baffled Massena and turned 
seventy thousand men out of Portugal 1 

Such being the fruit of victory, what would have 
been the result of defeat? There was no retreat, 
save by the temporary bridge of J^^l'umenlia, and 
had the hill on the right been carried in. the battle, 
the Valverde road would have been in Soult’s pos- 
session, and the line of retreat cut; had it even been 
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otherwise, Beresford, with four thousand victorious chap. 

French cavalry at his heels, could never have passed !_ 

the river. Back, then, must have come the army 
from the north, the Lines of Lisbon would have been 
once more occupied — a French force fixed on the 
south of the Tagus — Spain ruined — Portugal laid 
prostrate — England in dismay. Could even the 
genius of lord Wellington have recovered such a 
state of affairs? And yet, with these results, 
the terrible balance hung for two hours, and twice 
trembling to the sinister sidt?, only yielded at last to 
the superlative vigour of the fuzileers. The battle 
should never have been fought. The siege of Ba- 
dajos could not have been renewed without rcin- 
forcenients, and, with them, it could have been 
renewed without an action, or at least without 
risking an unequal one. 

But would oven the bravery of British soldiers 
have saved the. day, at Albuera, if the French 
general had not also committed great errors. His 
plan of attack and his execution of it, up to the 
moment when the Spanish line fell back in disorder, 
cannot be too much admired ; after that, the great 
error of fighting in dense columns being persisted 
in beyond reason, lost the fairest field ever offered 
to the arms of France. Ha<i the fifth corps opened 
out while there was time tt) do so, that is, between 
the falling back of the. Spaniards and the advance 
of Hbughton’s brigade, what on earth could have 
saved Beresford from a total defeat ? The fire of 
the enemy’s columns aJdtie destroyed two-thirds of 
his British tt^ops ; the fire of their lines would 
have swept away all 1 

It has been said that Latour Matd)ourg and Go- 
dinot did not second Soult with sufficient vigour, 
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but the village was maintained by Alton’s Germans, 
i«i». vvho were good and hardy troops, and well backed 
up by a great body of Portuguese. Latour Mau- 
bourg's movements seem to have been objected 
to without reason. He took six guns, sabred many 
Spaniards, and overthrew a whole brigade of the 
S^tish, without ceasing to keep in check their 
cavalry. He was, undoubtedly, greatly superior in 
numbers, but gt'ucral Lumley handled the allied 
.squadrons with .skill and courage, and drew all tlie 
advantage po.ssible from his situation, and, in the 
choice of that situation, none can deny ability to 
marshal Befesford. The rising ground behind tin; 
horsemen, the bed of the Aroya in their front, the 
aid of tlie horse-artillery, and tin; support of the 
foi’.rth division, were all circumstances of strengtli 
.so well combined that nothing could he better, and 
they dictated Latour Maubourg’s proceedings, 
which deem consonant to true principles. If he had 
charged in mass, under the lire of Lefebre’s gums, 
he must have been thrown into confusion in passing 
the bed of the Aroya at the moment when the fourth 
division, advancing along the slopes, would have 
opened a musketry on his right Hank ; Lumley 
could tlien have charged, or retired up the hill, ac- 
cording to circumstances. In this case, great lo.ss 
might have been sustained, and nothing very deci- 
sive could have accrued to the advantage of the 
French, becau.se no number of cavalry, if unsu.s- 
tained by infantry and artillery, can make a .serious 
impression against the three arms united. It was 
therefore another error in Soult not to have joined 
some guns arul infantry to his cavalry, when he 
perceived that his enemy had done so on the other 
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part. Ten guns and half the infantry, uselessly 
slaughtered in columns on the height above, would 
have turned the scale of battle below, for it is cer- 
tain that when the fuzileers came up the hill, 
Houghton’s brigade was quite exhausted, and the 
few men standing were without ammunition ; but if a 
French battery and a body of infantry had be^ 
joined to the French cavalry the fuzileers could |j|jP 
have moved. 

On the other hand, seeing that he was not so 
strengthened, a repulse might have been fatal not 
only to himself but to the French infantry on the 
hill, as their left would have been open to the 
enterprises of the allied cavalry. If Latour Mau- 
bourg had stretched away to his own left, he would, 
in like manner, have exposed the dank of Soult's 
infantry, and his movements would have been ec- 
centric, and contrary to sound principles ; and, (in 
the event of a disaster to the corps on the hill, as 
really happened,) de.structive to the safety of the 
retreating army. By keeping in mass on the plain, 
and detaching .squadrons from time to time, as 
favourable opportunities offered for partial charges, 
h<‘. gained, as we have seen, great advantages during 
the action, and kept his troopers well in hand for 
the decisive moment ; finally, he covered the retreat 
of the beaten infantry. Still it may be admitted 
that, with such superior numbers, he should have 
more closely pressed Lumley. 

When Soult had regained the hills at the other 
side ©f the Albuera, the battle ceased, each side 
being, as we * have seen, so hardly handled that 
neither offered to renew the fight. Here was the 
greatest failure of the French commander ; he had 
lost eight thousand men, but he had still fifteen 

2 o 2 
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thousand under arms, his artillery and his cavsdry 
being, comparatively, untouched. On the side of the 
allies, only eighteen hundred British infantry were 
left standing, and the troops were suffering greatly 
from famine; the Spaniards had been feeding on 
horse-flesh, and were so extenuated by continual 
flEitigue and misery, that, for several days previous 
to the battle, they had deserted in considerable 
numbers even to the French, hoping thus to get 
food : these circumstances should be borne in mind, 
when reflecting on their conduct in the battle ; 
under such a commander as Blake, and, while 
enduring such heavy privations, it was a great effort 
of resolution, and honourable to them that they 
fought at all. Their resistance feeble, when com- 
pared to the desperate valour of the British, was 
by no means weak in itself or infirm ; nor is it to 
be wondered at that men so exhausted and so ill- 
managed should have been deaf to the call of Be- 
resford, a strange general, whose exhortations they 
probably did not understand. When the fortune 
of the day changed they followed tlie fuzileers with 
alacrity, and at no period did they give way with 
dishonour. 

Nevertheless, all circumstances considered, they 
were not and could not be etjual to a second des- 
perate struggle; a renewed attack on the 17 th, 
would have certainly ended in favour of the French, 
and so conscious was Beresford of this, that, on the 
evening of the 16 th, he wrote to lord Wellington, 
avowing that he anticipated a certain and ruinous 
defeat the next day. The resolutioli with which 
he maintained the position notwithstanding, was 
the strongest indication of military talent he gave 
during the whole of his operations ; had Soult 
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only persisted in holding' his position with equal 
pertinacity, Beresford must have retired. It was a 
great and decided mistake of the French marshal 
not to have done so. There is nothing more essen- 
tial in war than a confident front ; a general should 
never acknowledge himself vanquished, for the front 
line of an army always looks formidable, and the 
adversary can seldom see the real state of what is 
behind. The importance of this maxim is finely 
indicated in Livy, where he relates that, after a 
drawn battle, a god called out in the night, the 
Etruscans had lost one man more than the Romans ! 
Hereupon the former retired, and the latter, re- 
maining on the field, gathered all the fruits of a 
real victory. 


CHAP. 

VII. 


1811 . 




PAPERS RELATING TO THE FORMER VOLUMES. 


Letter from major-general JF. Ponsonhy to colonel Napier, 

Aftkr the very handsome manner in which you have men- 
tioned niy name, in your account of the battle of Talavera, it may 
appear extraordinary that I should trouble yon with this letter ; 
but my silence might be interpreted into the wish of taking praise 
to myself which I do not deserve. 

The whole of your account of the charge made by general 
Anson's brigade is substantially correct; you have given the 
reason for it, and the result ; but there are two points, in the 
detail, which arc inaccurate. The first affecting the German 
hussars ; the other rcs]»ecting myself. 

The Germans, on the left of the twenty-third, could not reach 
the French columns, from the impracticability of the ravine 
where they charged ; this I ascertained, by personal observation, 
the following day; the obstacle was much less serious where the 
twenty-third attacked, beaded by general Anson and colonel 
Seymour. The mountain torrent, which gradually decrcjised as 
it descended into the plain, was about thirty yards in front of the 
enemy, and the twenty-third, though much broken in passing 
this obstacle, charged up to the columns, and vras repulsed, no 
rally could bo attenipt(*d ; but the right squadron, under captain 
Drake, having an easier passage of the ravine, and no French 
column immediately in front, passed through the intervals, and 
caused mucli coufusion, which, together with the delay occasioned 
by the charge, prevented the masses of infantry which u'oro in 
readiness on the French right Hank, from joining in the general 
attack on our lino. 

You will perceive that this account, wdiich I believe to be the 
exact truth, does not, in the slightest degree, affect the accuracy 
of your description of the movement; but, if 1 am correct, it prov(!S 
that the Germans w^erc obliged to halt by an insuperable difficulty, 
and that I had no particular merit in the execution of the charge 
of the twenty-third. 

* Believe mo 

Very sincerely yours, 

F. PoNso^Jiiy, 


Malta, Dec. 30, 1829. 
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Note sur la Situation actuelle de V Eapagne. 

Rochefort^ le Aout^ 1808, 

P. Lks ^vonemens inattendus du g/meral Dupont sont une 
prcuve de plus quo Ic succes de la guerre depend de la prudence, 
de la bonne conduite, et de I’exporlence du general. 

2'^. A la seulc lecture du rapport du colonel d’Affry, on avoit 
divine tons les evenemens ; apres une perte aussi considerable, on 
ne pent etre surpris que le roi et les generaux jugent coriveiiable 
de concent rer Tarmee et d’evaciier Madrid. 

En examinant avec attention, non lea rapports mensongers d<'s 
individus qui parlcnt dans leur sens, mais les faits tela qu’ils se 
sont passes, on est convaincu : premie rein ent, que le general Cas- 
tafios n’avoit pas plus de vingt-cin([ inille hommes de troupe de 
Ugne et de quinze milh* paysans ; uu jour on S(u*a a meme de 
verifier ce qui sera avarice ici. Second einent, que si le general 
Dupont les ent attaques, ou se fut battii avec tout son corps reuni, 
il les cut completoment defaits. 

On pense (jii'on aura tout le terns d’evacucr les blesses de 
Madrid ipii arriveril. a Aranda.; il faudra occuiper aussi longteins qu’il 
sera jiossible les hautcuirs de Buitrago, afin de donner le temps au 
mareehal Bessieres de. revenir de son numvemorit de Gallice; qu’il 
faut reorganiser la province de Burgos, les trois Biscayes, et la 
province do Navarro ; elles coinprendront lacilenient que, dans ce 
moment plus que jamais, elles doivent roster fideles et sc bien 
conduire sous ficine d’etre traitces avec toute la riguour do la 
guerre. 

4°. On pense que Tarmee doit etre diviseo en trois corps, Ic 
corps principal^ ou de centre, on commando le roi, qu’on porteroit 
a .j(),000 homines campe a Aranda; le corps de droite, du ma- 
rechal Bessieres, dVnviron 15 mille hommes faisant face a ce qui 
pourroit arriver de (Tallice ou d’Estraniadure, occupant Valladolid 
par une division, ayant une autre division intermediaire avec le corps 
du centre, et une t^oisieme division de plus sur sa droite, selon 
les circonstances ; enfin le corps dc gavche^ oiid’Arragon, destine 
a maintenir la Navarre et le pays environiiant, occupant Logrono 
ct Tudela, et liant sa droite en corps du centre, j>ar une division 
qui au besoin reiiforceroit ce corps et devra maintgiiir Soria par un 
corps volant. 

Le corps du centre, et le corps de droite doivent s’appuyer sur 
Burgos, et le corps d’Arragon doit avoir son appui sur Pampelune. 

5®. Pour organiser le corps du centre dans ce but, on croit 
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qu’on doit le renforccr de labrijf^ade du 14'"® et 44"™® do ligne, 200 
chevaux et 8 pieces de canon, qu’on tireroit du corps dcvant 
Saraprosse ; de la brigade du gen6ral Mouton composee du 4'"® 
legt^re, 15"™® legcre, du bataillon de Paris, et de huit pieces de 
canon ; dc la brigade commandeo par le niarechal Ney, et qui est 
deja a une marche en avant de ILayonne, composee du 43'"®, et du 
51"'® de ligne, du 26"*® dc chasseurs, et dc 6 pieces de canon ; enfin 
de 4 escadrons de marche de dragons et d’une regiment Polonais 
de la garde ; on rcuniroit Ic 3"™® bataillon aux deux premiers de 
tons les regimens d’infariterie, et on m^leroit les jeunes soldats 
aux anciens. 

On evaliie a environ dix mille hommcs de rcnfort quo 
recovroit le corps du centre, qui scroit alors compose : savoir des 


18,000 qui le formont a present 18,000 

Du renfort evalue a 1 0,000 


Le detaclioment du depot du 4'"® legere, 15'"® legere. 

14*"®, 44"*®, 43*"®, ot51"'® de lignc, le 2*"® et 12*"® legere rejoin- 
dront insensiblemcnt et porteront ce corps a • • 30,000 homines. 

Ces treiite mille homnies no sauroient etre cn meilleuros mains, 
que sous les ordres du inarechal Ney, hormis une reserve de 4 ii 
5 mille hommes destines a la garde du roi, et que le roi con- 
serveroit auprilis de sa personne et feroit marcher avee le general 
Saligny, on avee le general Savary quand il le jugeroit necessaire. 

Le corps du centre ce tiondrait a la hauteur d* Aranda, ses com- 
munications bien assurees avee le niarechal Bessiercs a Valladolid, 
des tetes depont bien etahlics a Aranda et a Valladolid. Ce corps 
se nouri’ira par Burgos, et devra non seulemont maintenir la tran- 
quillitc dans cette province, mais encore assurer ses communica- 
tions avee le corps de Saragosse qui occupera Tudcla et Logrono. 

Le corps du marechal Bessieres, fort do quinze mille hommes, 
dev(p occuper Valladolid en faisant face a ce qui arrivera d’Estra- 
madure et de Castillc, ayant ses trois divisions en echellons, et sc 
iiourrissant dc la province dc Valladolid, Placentia, et Leon. 

On enverra le marechal Monccy pour commander le corps du 
general Verdier, et on chargera le marechal du commandement de 
le Biscaye et de tous les derrieres. 

On estime qu’on pent rctirer du camp sou.s Saragosse le 14*"® ct 
44*"® de lignc, 200 chovaux, et 8 pieces de canon, le reste doit etre 
forme cn trois divisions, et destine a maintenir la Navarre. La 
position de Logrono est trop pres, il faut occuper au moins jusqu’a 
Tudela pour soumettre la Navarre, ct tout ce qui bougeroit. Dans 
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Tordre offensif^ deux divisions peuvent se porter en marche ibrc4e 
sur Tarm^e. 

6^. II ne faut point faire une guerre timide, ni souffrir aucun 
rassemblement arme a deux maithes d’aucun corps d’armee. Si 
rennemi s’ajqyroche, il ne faut point se laisser d^urager par ce 
qui s'est passe, se confier dans sa superiorite, marcher a lui et le 
battre. L’ennemi prendra lui meme probablement une marchc tr^s 
circonspecte : il y sera reduit du moment qu"il aura eu quelque 
example. 

Dans cctte situation de choscs, toutes les fois qu*on seroit 
serieusement attaque par I’ennemi, on pourra lui opposer le corps 
du roi, qui doit toujours etre ensemble, et les deux tiers du corps 
du mar^chal Bessi^res. Ce marechal doit toujours tenir un tiers 
de son corps, a une demi Journ^e, un tiers a une journ6e du 
corps du centre, et un tiers sur la droite, suivant les circonstances, 
egalement, un tiers du corps du general Verdier doit se tenir a la 
gauche du roi, pour le joindro si cela etoit n6cessairc, do sorto 
que dans un jour la roi puisse reunir 40 mille hommes. 

7^. Il faut debuter par des coups d’ecl&t, qui r^levent le moral du 
soldat et qui fassent comprendre a Thabitant qu’il doit rester tran- 
quille ; un des premiers coups le plus important a porter, et qui seroit 
utile pour r^lever Topinion et compenser T^vacuation do Madrid, 
seroit que la brigade du 14™^ et 44*”® qu’on rappelle de Saragosse, 
aid^ d’une dctachcment du corps du centre, soumette Soria, le 
desarme, et Ic fassc rester tranquillc. Attaquer et culbutcr tout 
ce qui so pr^sentera doit 6trc Tinstruction generalc, donneo au 
marechal Bessieres, au mar6chal Ncy, et au general Verdier, de 
sorte qu’a une marche, ou a une marche et demie du corps 
Francois, il n'y ait aucun rassemblement d’insurges; on est d’opinion 
quo si Tavant garde du general Castanos s’avance sur T Aranda et 
depasse les montagnes de Buitrago, il faut, avec tout co qu’on 
reunira dans un jour, marcher a lui sans lui donner le terns de s'y 
etablir serieusement, le culbuter, le jetter au dela des montagnes, 
et si Taffaire est decisive, se reporter sur Madrid. L’ennemi doit 
essayer de deloger Tarmee Fran 9 aise do cette position, par trois 
points, par la Gallice et TEstramadure, par la droite d’ Aranda, et 
enfin par les rassemblemens des provinces d’Arragon, de Valence, 
et autres de Castille. Toutes ces combinaisons'sont difficiles a 
Tennemi, et si on dissipe ces rassemblemens a mesure qu’ils se 
formeront sur tous les points et qu’on les tienne a distance d’une 
ou deux marches du cantonnement Francois, si alternativement 
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les Fraii9aiflprettn€ntroffensive, tantot a leaf droite, eti renfbr^ant 
le marechal Bessieres, pendant que le centre se tiondra dans utie 
bonne position derriere la riviere, et a Tabri de toute attaque ; 
tattt&t au centre avec le corps du roi, les deux tiers du corps 
de droite, et un tiers du corps de gauche, Tcnnemi sera bientot 
oblige a la plus girande circonspection. 

8^. On auroit pu aussi conserver Madrid en renfor 9 ant le 
corps qui s’y trouve, du 14*"® et 44*^‘ de ligne, de la brigade du 
general Mouton, do cello du general Le Fevbre, qui en dernier 
lieu a ete ronvoyec au marechal Bessi6res, et enfin du renfort 
qu’ amene le marechal Ney. On auroit ainsi renforce le corps 
de Madrid de plus de 14 mille hommes, et il est douteux que 
Tennemi eut voulu se mesurer avec des forces aussi considerables 
et s’exposer a uno perte certaine. 

9®. Si de fortes raisons obligoient d’evacuer Aranda, on per- 
droit Tespoir de retablir ses communications avec le Portugal. 
Dans le cas ou un evenement quelconque porteroit a evacucr le 
Duero et a se concontrer sur Burgos pour se reunir la avec 

10 marechal Bessieres, le corps du general Verdier peut 
communiqiicr par I’Ebre, et avoir toujours son mouvement 
isole pour maintenir la Navarre, contenir TArragon, tous les 
rassemblcmens de ce cote, et proteger la route principale* Pendant 
cet intervalle des renforts journaliers arriveront a Tarmee, jusqu’ 
a ce qu'enlin les divisions de la grande arinee qui sont cn marche, 
soient sur les Pyrenees. 

On a recommandc de tous terns le petit fort de Pancorvo. 

11 est necessairo do Toccuper, meme quand on ne gardoroit pas 
la ligne de TEbre, c’ost une vedette d’autant plus utile qu’elle 
domino la plaine, et seroit un obstacle si jamais I’ennemi s*en 
emparoit.* 

10®. La troisieme position qui se presente a Tarmee, e’est la 
gauche a Pampelune, et la droite sur Vittoria, maintenant ainsi 
ses communications avec les places importantes de St. Sebastion 
et de Pampelune. Au reste toutes ces notes peuvent difficilemont 
c^tre de quelque utility, les evenemens modiflent necessairement 
les dispositions, tout depend d’ailleurs de saisir un moment. 

II®. Resum^. Le premier but est dose maintenir a Madrid 
si cola est possible. 


* [Note in Napoleon^fi own hand.] On nc doit pas oublicr qu’en approchant 
de France tout favourisc la desertion. 
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Le second, de maintenir ses communications avec le Portugal 
en occupant la ligne du Duero. 

Le troisieme, de conserver TEbre. 

Le quatrieme de conserver ses communications avec Pampelune 
et St. Sebastien afin que la grande arm^e arrivant, on puisse en 
peu do terns culbuter et ancantir tous les revokes. 

Lieut.-Gen. Bertuani). 

Rochefort^ 6 AoiLt^ 1808. 
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No, 1. 

SECTION 1. — OENEllAL STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY IN 
THE PENINSITLA, EXTRACTED FROM TIIEIMTERIAE MUSTER 
ROLLS. 


King Joseph commanding, Ist Oct. 1809. 

I ‘resent under 

arms. T)e<aclied. Absent. Effective. Htirses. 

Men. Horses. Men. Horses. Hospital. Prison. Men. Cavalry. Draught. 

180,814 28,091 10,407 :t,105 40,109 4,124 237,3.^0 23,190 8,060 
Deduct for the governments. . . .10,407 8,165 

Real total .... 226,927 28.091 


15th July, 1810. 

29,462 7,846 47,107 4,915 349,972 41,848 18,334 

In march to join 

„ „ 636 „ 6,757 730 


29,462 7,840 47,743 4,915 356,729 60,918 


15th Aiigasl, 1810. 

25,340 6,017 40,982 5,995 351,961 41,440 16,634 

1,957 681 511 


Total effective in Spain 353,918 43,127 17,145 

Troops destined for Spain, quartered on the 

frontier 10,006 1,447 ,, 


Grand total 369,924 43,574 17.145 


Note * — By this state it appears that allowance being made for casual- 
ties, the re-inforcements for Spain, in consequence of the peace with 
Austria, were nut less than one hundred and filly thousand men, 

15th Jan. 1811. 

Present under arms. Detached. Absent. Effective. Horses. 

Men. Horses. Men. Horses. Hospital. Men. Cavalry. Draught. 

295,227 52,462 17,780 4,714 48,831 361,838 41,189 15,987 

^ 15th April, 1811. 

276,675 46,990 15,121 2,106 40,079 331,776 37,855 11,301 

These states shci^ a decrease of nearly thirty thousand men in three 
months. During this period the siege of Badajos, the retreat of Massena, 
the battles of the Gebora, Barrosa, and Fuentes Onoro took place. 
Hence, if the deaths in hospital be added to the losses sustained in those 
operations we shall find that, at the period of its greatest activity, the 
Guerilla system was more harassing than destructive to the French 
army. 


273,403 52,336 

6,121 736 


279,521 53,072 


279,639 52,063 

In inarch to Join 
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SECTION 2 . — STATE OF THE AUMY OF PORTUGAX.. 


April, 1810. — H earl -qu after Cacefes, Massena, Prince of Ealing, 

comniauciing. 



Under arms. 

Detached. 

Hospi- 

Prison’ 

. Effec- 

Horses. 






tal. 

ers. 

live. 




Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Cavalry* 

Draii^it. 

2 d corps d*armee 

ih,*J72 

4,449 

1,119 

JS2 

1,62H 

7 

21,126 

3,520 

1.0^ 

6lh Ditto 

33,759 

10,159 

496 

110 

5,086 

349 

39,690 

3,140 

3,129 

Hth Ditto 

28,045 

7,070 

25 

»f 

5,976 

99 

34,145 

5,312 

l»75rt 

Total active army . 

PO,t76 

21,678 

1,640 

242 

12,690 

455 

94,961 

15,972 

5,948 

Imperial guards .. 

17,380 

3,600 

174 

15 

733 

ft 

18,287 

2,831 

954 

Province of 8t. 










Ander 

13,464 

752 

276 

»» 

1,774 

377 

15,891 

15,752 

*• 

Province of Val- 










ladolid 

4,509 

124 

123 


859 

145 

6,186 

»» 

126 

Total under y 










Massena’s > 

116,029 

26,254 

2,213 

257 

16,056 

977 

135,275 

19,555 

7,056 

command 3 











Etat major et gens- 
d'arine 

229 

241 

15th May, 

*1 ** 

1810. 

f 1 

». 

229 

241 

»* 

2d corps Kcynler 

16,903 

2,921 

992 

231 

1.337 

42 

19,232 

2,186 

966 

6 th do. Ncy 

28,883 

5,421 

1,224 

964 

4,940 

357 

35,067 

2,152 

4,235 

81 h do. Juhot 

30,782 

4,228 

7 

so 

5,642 

75 

2,643 

2,142 

2,116 

Reserve of cavalry. 
Montbrun 

4,776 

4,851 

246 

189 

95 

„ 

5,117 

5,040 

11 

Toul active army 

71.573 

17,662 

2,489 

1,414 

12,014 

474 

86,076 

11,761 

7,315 


15tk August, 1810. 


Etat major, 8cc. .. 

2d corps 

6th corps 

Hth corps 

Reserve of cavalry 
Artillcrie et genie 
ct du siege 

199 

16,418 

23,456 

18,803 

4,146 

2,724 

222 

2,894 

2,496 

1,959 

4,322 

2,969 

,, 

2.494 

1,865 

436 

1,188 

206 

»> 

397 

577 

169 

831 

159 

3 

3,006 

5,541 

4,996 

157 

409 

»» 

193 

98 

31 

»* 

2t)2 

21,918 

30,862 

24,235 

5,441 

3,339 

222 

1,969 

1.701 

2,016 

4,907 

lOB 

If 

1,304 

1,372 

1,112 

246 

3,128 

Total active army 

65,746 

15,862 

6,139 

2,119 

14,112 

302 

85,997 

10,815 

7,162 

6th Government 1 
Valladolid. Ui- > 

12,603 

3,045 

630 

20 

1,775 

641 

15,107 

2,931 

134 

vision Serras.. 3 
Asturias ct St. 
Ander. Bonet.. 

12,913 


1,394 

15 

1,578 

107 

14,885 

494 

»* 

Total under Mas- 
Sena 

91,352 

18,907 

8,172 2,154 

17.465 

i,050 

1 15,080 

13,746 

7,206 

9th corps, Drouet 
Comte D’Erlon.. 

19,144 

2,4S6 

24 

.. 

3,147 

*> 

22,315 

•,436 

•p 

General Total 

1 10,406 

21.343 

8,196 

2,154 

20,612 

1,050 

138,304 

16,616 

7.296 


Army of Portugal, 27th September^ IBIO. The 9th corps to the 15th 

October. 


The reserve of cavalry, and the artillery of siege to the Ist September 

only. 


Etat major 

2 d corps 

dtli do 

bth do 

Kcservc of cavalry 

Artilleries of siege 

liattallonof march whicli i 
quitted Bayonne the T 
23 of October ' 

Total 

Oth corps 

Division Serras 


Underarms. Detached. Uospl^l. Effective. Hortet. 

Men. Horses. Men. Horses. Men. Men. Cavalry«Q|tauffht. 

1O0 Mifi A ion laio ' 


192 

210 » 

*. 

4 

196 

. 212. 


16,575 

2,921 2,397 

287 

2,214 

21,186 

ItW 

1,536 

23,224 

2,478 1,708 

600 

5,418 

50,350 

1,730 

1,848 

18,807 

2,958 663 

140 

4,o56 

24,126 

9,027 

1,071 

4,146 

4,322 1,138 

831 

157 

.5,441 

4,907 

946 

3,022 

3,115 206 

159 

400 

3,697 

146 

3,128 

t» 

•> 474 

16 

.. 

474 

16 

•• 

65,966 

16,013 6,586 

2,Q9J 

12,858 

85,4 10 

10.017 

7.129 

10.062 

2,072 413 

ft 

3,516 

22,991 

1,755 

517 

8,586 

1,015 260 

55 

1.750 

10,605 

1,050 

*» 

0^14 

10,100 7,268 

2,068 

18,124 

110,006 

15,722 

7,446 


Grand Total 
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Army of Portugal — let January, 1811. 

Head -quarters, Torres Novas. 

2d Corps, Head-quarters^ Santarem. 

Under Arms. Detached. Hospital. Effective. Horses. 
Men. Horses. Men. Horses. Men. Men. Cavalry. DraugtU. 


Merle’s division, 9 

battalions 4,368 „ 1:»0 „ 1,349 6,067 „ „ 

Hcudelel’s do. 13 

do 5,718 „ 451 „ 2,046 8,815 „ „ 

l.t. cnvuliy, Soult, 

15 squadrons 1,146 993 523 537 231 1,900 1,530 ,, 

Artillery and engi- 
neers 1,284 1,121 52 9 189 1,425 112 1,018 

Total 12,516 2,114 1,176 546 4,515 18,^)? 1,642 1,018 


dth Corps, Tlioniar. 


Mnrchand, 1 1 bat- 


talioiis 

4,987 

28 

529 


1,121 

6.637 

28 


Mermet's ll do 

6,252 


743 


1,077 

8,104 

** 


Uoison, 12 do 

4,589 


1,037 


3,29 1 

8,917 

»* 


Light bivalry. La- 
motte, 7 squa- 
drons 

653 

6.51 

663 

663 

117 

!,432 

1,314 

• f 

Artillery and engi- 
neers, 28 compa- 
nies 

1.769 

1,372 

47 

78 

165 

1. 981 

52 

1,.398 

ToUl 

18,272 

2,051 

3,019 

741 

5,771 

27,094 

1,394 

1,398 


8ih Corps, Periies. 


Clause!, 1 1 batta- 


lions ' 

4,007 

18 

484 

t. 

3,989 

8,627 

18 

ft 

.*^oliKiiac, 14 do 

4,i)<J7 


1,95.3 

*» 

3,337 

10,316 

»* 

ft 

SI .tTroix*H(lragouns, 

12 suua<iruns 

981 

1,024 

608 

698 

238 

1.917 

1,722 

»*• 

Arlillcrv and engi- 

iieers 

1,106 

859 

24 

4 

3 .9 

1,:>22 

151 

712 

On leave 

,, 

,, 

„ 

„ 

»» 

20<i 

*9 

98 

Total 

11,108 

1,901 

3,159 

702 

7.956 

22,605 

1,191 

712 



ZVo^s. — Salamauca constituted a government containing the towns of 
Alba da Tormes, l^enaranda, and Salamanca, in wJiich were deposited 
the sick men, stragglers, equiimges, and depicts, Of the army of Portugal. 
The total amounting to 2,354 men and 1,102 horse's. 
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Present under arms. 

Mon. Horses. 

General Total of the army of Portugal in the 

position of Santarem 46,171 9,651 

9th Corps 17>B23 

63,094 11,644 

Deduct troops of the 9th corps not in Portugal •• 10,231 2,060 


Real number under Massena 


63,763 9,678 


Army of Portugal — 1st April, 1811. 



Under arms. 


Detached. 

Hospital, 

. Eifcctive, 

, Horses. 



Men. Horses. 

Men. 

Horses. Men. 

Men. 


stli corps, Junot 

I3,44H 


992 


!*,7 19 

20,139 

f f 

6th do.'Marmont 

13,9^4 

■» 

1.374 

*> 

1.576 

16,934 

II 

4d corps, 

Reynicr 

10,B37 

«» 

1,3 jO 

ft 

4,3 1 M 

16,.S05 

ft 

( 

Diugooti, fiS squad- 
rons 

4,173 

4,4m 

»> 

If 

II 

4,173 

4,104 

Mont- / 

Li^ht cavalry, 14 




.3,636 

3,906 

brim. 

s(|uadron6 

1 squadron of gens- 

3,636 

3,906 


I* 

38 

104 


V 

. d'unnes 

190 

72 

>* 

ft 

5 

70 


Underarms. 


Hetarbed. 


Kffipctive, 

Horses. 



Men. Horses. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Men. 

c 

Foot ar- r Almeida & \ 
tillcry.l llodrigo. J 




83 

1,055 


Anil. % 

»» 

>> 

Vf 

If 

lery 1 

Horse artillery 

410 

42^ 

»» 

1 » 

03 

453 

425 

and N 

ArJillery of the train 

... 2,181 

2,3 7 « 


*r 

217 

2,449 

2,.378 

Eiigi- i 
neers.# 

Workmen 

... a-Jl) 

*» 

»» 


23 

29.'» 

ft 

Engineers 

... 1,448 

tiO 



NO 

1,623 

If 


Military equipage..,. 

... *596 

897 

>» 

M 

60 


«97 

Total artilleries, cnKineers 

... 5,969 

3,33 3 



373 

6, M2 

2.760 

Total of infantry 

1’otal of cavalry 

..37,269 
.. 7,099 

8,3H>i 

3,716 

,» 

M 

n,6i3 

43 

53,598 

7,911 

8,382 

(rcnoral Total 

...51,437 

1 1,717 

3,716 

9f 

1 ?,209 

68, OM 

n,i42 


Note . — In the imperial rolls then? wa>: no state of the army of I’ortugal 
for May. Two divisions of the 9th rorp^, directed t(» be added to the 
army of Portugal, are Included in tlie state for April, and tlu^ i>rince of 
Ksling WHS empowered to distribute the cavalry as he pleased, provided 
the brigade of general Fournier, from the 9tli corjiS, was kejd in the 
reserve. The detached men were in the government of Salamanca. On 
the 1st of June, however, the army of Portugal is returned a.H present 
under arms 44.648 men, 7,253 horses, and 4.620 men detached. Hence, 
I have estimated the number of lighting men and ofheers, including the 
imperial guards, at Fuentes Onoro at 45,000, a number, perhaps, too 
great, when the artificers, engineers, &c. are deducted. 


SECTION 3 . ARMY OV THE SOUTH — SOULT, DUKE OF 

DALMATIA, COMMANDING. 


Underarms. Detached. Hospital. Effective. Horses. 

Men. Horses. Men. Horses. Men. Men. Cavalry. Draught. 
1 st of January 55 , 602 19,(>9« 5,744 1,999 10,8r>8 3,493 


I5lh of May 

Deduct the troops - 
of the 9lh corps f 
in march from ^ 
the north ^ 

75,133 

Ili9l7 

13,124 

1,619 

3,915 

•1 

1,336 

ti 

11,440 

•I 

90,468 

13,310 

14,156 

1,290 

4,304 

.399 

Real total of the ar-' 
my of the South 

G5»416 


3,915 

1,336 

11,440 

77»158 

10^6 

li905 
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SECTION 4. 

5th Corps, 15th January. 

Under arms* Detached. 

Men. Horses. Men. Horses. 

18,766 6,158 3,035 640 

16th December, 1810, le Due de Dalmatie va faire Ic sidge de Badajos, 
avec tout le corps d*arniee, 8 repmens de cavalerie, formant 2,600 
chevaux pris dans les !«*■« etO^m corps d’armco sousles ordres do general 
Latour Maubourg, 900 hotnmos du 63cm regiment de llgne, 2 compag- 
tiies d'artillerie leg^re, 4 compagnies de sappeurs, 1 coinpagnie de 
uiineurs, et trois escadrons de cavalerie Espaguol. 


SECTION 5. 


1st Corps lieforci Cadiz. 


Under arms. 


Detached . 

Ho.otital. Effective. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Horses, 

. Men. 

Men, 

Cavalry. 

Train. 

I5lh February, i«u .. 20,572 
KCinforceniciiton the 

l,Kht> 

1,331 

681 

1,254 

*3,457 

1,495 

1,072 

march from the Go- 
vernments .*»,209 

77 '» 

„ 

9f 

743 

5,g'i2 

712 

62 

Total 2;.,7Hi 

2,661 

1,331 

681 

1,997 

29, 40-) 

2,207 

1,035 

4th corps, 15th Feb. .. 16 , 70.1 
lleinforcemcnt on the 

4,(K)7 

741 

397 

1,699 

19,143 

3,612 

792 

march from the Go« 
veriinients 6 , 6 Qo 

1.4 »7 

„ 


87 A 

6,s.'.4 

l,4.SI 

„ 

Total 2«,725 

^,464 

741 

397 

2,577 

25,993 

5,069 

79 s 


Note * — A reinforcement of more than one thousand men likewise 
joined the 5th corps while in front of Badajos. 


SECTION 6. AllMY OF THE NORTH IJESSIEUES, DUKE OF 

ISTIII A , COM MAN DING . 

Under arms. Detaebed. Hospital, Effective. Horses. 
Men, HoraCb. Men. Men. Men. Cavalry. Train. 
1st February, 1811 6B,513 8,874 i,99‘i (>7,767 7,979 i,07;» 


lKhAprU»181l 53,148 6,930 ^,2®! 5,360 60,719 6,065 


•2 I * 2 
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SECTION 8,-— STATE OP THE BRITISH AND GERMAN TROOPS 
ON THE COA, 25th APRIL, 1811, EXTRACTED FROM 
THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL^S RETURNS. 


Cavalry 4 regiments 

Under arms. 
Men. 

Sick. 

Men. 

Detached. 

Men. 

... 1,525 

274 

542 

Infantry 41 battalions 

... 20,700 

8,880 

3,214 

Artillery 

... 1,378 

144 

1,150 

Total of all arms. . . 

... 23,613 

9,298 

4,012 


Guns. . • .24 British, IS Portuguese • . . . • .Total 42 


Note , — ^There are no separate returns of the army engaged in the battle 
of Fuentes Onoro. Hence, the above is only an approximation to the 
numbers of British and German troops; but if the Portuguese and the 
Partida of Julian Sanchez be added, the 'whole number in line will be 
about thirty-livo thousand men of all arms. 


No. 11. 

EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM LORD WELLINGTON 
TO LORD LIVERPOOL, 

SECTION 1. 


November 30, 1809. 

I onclose copies and extracts of a correspondence which 1 
have had with Mr. Frero on the subject of tho co-operation of the 
British army with the corps of the duke of Albuquerque and the 
duke Del Parque in this plan of diversion. 

Adverting to the opinion which I have given to his majesty’s 
ministers and the ambassador at Seville, it will not be supposed 
that I could have encouraged the advance of general Arcizaga, or 
could have held out the prospect of any co-operation by the Bri- 
tish army. 

•• The first official information which I had from the govern- 
ment of the movement of general Areizaga was on the 18th, the 
day before his defeat, and 1 gave the answer on the 19th regarding 
the plan of which I now enclose a copy. 

1 was at Seville, however, when the general commenced his 
march from the Sierra Morena, and in more than one conversation 



m 
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with the Spanish miiihi^rs and members of the Junta, I cc»m- 
mnnicated to them my conviction that general Areizaga would be 
defeated. The expectation, however, of success from this large 
army, stated to consist of fifty thousand men, was so geneiral and 
so sanguine that the possibility of disappointment was not even 
contemplated, and, accordingly, your lordship will find that, on 
the 10th only, the government began to think it netQessary to 
endeavour to make a diversion in favour of general Areizaga, and 
it is probable that it was thought expedient to make this diversion 
only in consequence of the fall of the generars own hopes, after 
his first trial with the enemy on the night of the 10th instant.”— 
** I am anxious to cross the Tagus with the British army and to 
station it on the frontiers of Old Castile, from thinking that the 
point in which I can be of most use in preventing the enemy from 
effecting any important object, and which best answers for my 
future operations in the defence of PortiigaL With this view, I 
have requested Mr. Frere to urge the government to reinforce the 
duke D’Albuquerqtie’s corps, in order to secure the passage of the 
lower part of the Tagus. And, although the state of the season 
w’ould render it desirable that I should make the movement at an 
early period, I do not propose to make it till I shall see most 
clearly the consc(iuenccs of that defeat, and some prospect that 
the city of Seville will be secure after I shall move.” 


Sl^CTlON 2. 


“ December 7, 1809. 

I had urged the Spanisli government to augment the 

army of the duke D’ Albuquerque to twenty thousand men, in 
order that it might occupy, in a sufficient manner, the passsige of 
the Tagus at Almaraz and the passes through the mountains lead- 
ing from Arzobispo to Truxillo, in wdiich position they would have 
covered efi’ectually the province of Estromadum, during the winter 
at least, and would have afforded time and leisure for preparatioQ^ 
for fartlier opposition to the enemy, and 1 delayed the movemaxiit, 
which 1 have long been desirous of making, to the northward of 
the Tagus, till the reinforceuients could bo i^ent to the duke 
JJ 'Albuquerque which I bad lately recommended should be drawP 
from the army of the duke Del Parque. During the discussions 
upon tlie subject, the goyeniment have given orders to the duke 
p'Al|>uquer(]ue to retire with his corps behind the Ouadiana# to a 
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position wbidi he cannot maintain, open the raad 

into Estremadura, and incurring the risk of the loss of that peo* 
vince whenever the enemy choose to take possession of it.’’ 


SECTION 3. 


January 31, 1810. 

There is no doubt that, if the enemy s reinforce- 
ments have not yet entered Spain, and are not considerably ad- 
vanced within the Spanish frontiers, the operation which they 
have undertaken is one of some risk, and I have maturely con- 
sidered of the means of making a diversion in favour of the allies, 
w’hich might oblige the enemy to reduce his force in Andalusia, 
and would expose him to risk and loss in this quarter. But the 
circumstances, which aro detailed in the enclosed copy of a letter 
to Mr. Frere, have obliged me to refrain from attempting this 
operation at present. I have not, however, given up all thoughts 
of it, and I propose to carry it into execution hereafter, if cir- 
cumstances will permit.” 


SECTION 4. 

January 12, 1811. 

My former despatch will have informed your lordship that I 
was apprehensive that the Spanish troops in Estremadura would 
not make any serious opposition to the progress which it was my 
opinion the enemy would attempt to make in that province ; but 
as they had been directed to destroy the bridges on the Guadiana, 
at Merida and Medellin, and preparations had been ordered for 
that purpose, and to defend the passage of the Guadiana as long 
as was practicable, I was in hopes that the enemy would have 
been delayed at least for some days before he should be allowed to 
pass that river. But 1 have been disappointed in that expectation, 
and the town and bridge of Merida appear to have been given up 
to an advanced guard of cavalry.” 


•SECTION 5. 


a 


“ January 19, 1811, 
At the moment when the enemy entered Estremadura from 
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Seville general BallasdiMii received an order from the Regency, 
dated the 2 let December last, directing him to proceed with the 
troops under his command into the Condada de Niebla. The 
force in Estremadura was thus diminished by pne^half, and the 
remainder are considered insufficient to attempt the: relief of the 
troops in Olivenza/^ 

The circumstances which I have above related will show your 
lordship that the military system of the Spanish nation is not 
much improved, and that it is not very easy to combine or regu* 
late operations with corps so ill organised, in possession of so 
little intelligence, and upon whose actions so little reliance can be 
placed. It will scarcely be credited that the first intelligence 
which general Mendizabal received of the assembly of the enemy *b 
troops at Seville was from hence ; and if any combination was 
then made, either for retreat or defence, it was rendered useless, 
or destroyed by the orders from the Regency, to detach general 
Ballasteros into the Condado de Niebla, which were dated the 21st 
of December, the very day on which Soult broke up from Cadiz, 
with a detachment of infantry, and marched to Seville.” 


SECTION 6. 


‘‘ February 2, 1811. 

The various events of the war will have shown your lordship 
that no calculation can be made on the result of any operation in 
which the Spanish troops are engaged. But if the same number 
of troops of any other nation (ten thousand) were to be employed 
on this operation, (the opening the communication with Badajos,) 
I should have no doubt of their success, or of their ability to 
prevent the French from attacking Badajos with the forces wliich 
they have now employed on this service.” 


section 7. 


February 9, 181 J. 

General Mendizabal has not adhered to th^ plan which was 
ordered by the late marquess De la Romana, which provided for 
the security of the communication with Elvas before the troops 
should be thrown to the left of the Guadiana. 1 don’t believe 
that the strength of the enemy, on either side of the Guadiana, 
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Mcarately known, but if they shouM be in strength on the 
light of that river, it is to be apprehended that the whole of the 
tiwps will be shut up in Badajos, and I have reason to believe 
that this place is entirely unprovided with provisions, notwith* 
standing that the siege of it has been expected for the last year/’ 


SECTION 8. 


February 23, 1811. 

Although experience has taught me to place no reliance upon 
the effect of the exertions of the Spanish troops, notwithstanding 
tlie frequent instances of their bravery, I acknowledge that this 
recent disaster has disappointed and grieved me much. The loss 
of tliis army and its probable consequences, the fall of Badajos, 
have materially altered the situation of the allies in this part of 
the Peninsula, and it will not be an easy task to place them in 
the situation in which they were, much less in that in which they 
would have been, if the misfortune had not occurred. I am con- 
cerned to add to this melancholy history, that the Portuguese 
brigade of cavalry did not behave much better than the other 
troops. Brigadier-general Madden did every thing in his power 
to induce them to charge, but in vain.” ‘‘ The operations of the 
Guerillas continue throughout the interior ; and I have proofs that 
the political hostility of the people of Spain towards the enemy is 
increasing rather than diminishing. But I have not yet heard of 
any measure being adopted to supply the regular funds to pay and 
support an army, or to raise one.” 


SECTION 9. 


“ March2\, 1811. 

It (Campo Mayor) had been given over to the charge of the 
marquis of Roniana, at his request, last year. But, lately, the 
Spanish garrison had been first weakened and then withdrawn, in 
a manner not very satisfactory to me, nor consistent with the 
honourable engiigements to defend the place into which the 
marquis entered when it was delivered over to his charge. I am 
informed, however, that marshal Bessieres has collected at Zamora 
about seven thousand men, composed principally of the imperial 
guard, and of troops taken from all the garrisons in Castile. He 
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thus threatens an attack upon Gallicia, in which province there 
are, 1 understand, sixteen thousand men under general Mahi; 
hut, from all I hear, I am apprehensive that that general wiU 
make no defence, and that Gallioia will fall into ihe hands of the 
enemy.’' 


SECTION 10. 


May 7, 1811. 

** Your lordship will have observed, in my recent reports of 
the state of the Portuguese force, that their numbers are much 
reduced, and I don’t know what measure to recommend which 
will have the effect of restoring them. All measures recommended 
to the existing government in Portugal are either rejected, or are 
neglected, or are so executed as to be of no use whatever ; and 
the countenance which the prince regent of Portugal has given to 
the governors of the kingdom, who have uniformly manifested this 
spirit of opposition to every thing proposed for the increase of the 
resources of the government and the amelioration of their military 
system, must tend to aggravate these evils. The radical defect, 
both in Spain and Portugal, is want of money to carry on the 
ordinary operations of the government, much more to defray the 
expenses of such a war as that in which we are engaged.” 

“ I have not received the consent of Castahos and Blake to 
the plan of co-operation which I proposed for the siege of Badajos ; 
and 1 have been obliged to write to marshal Beresford to desire 
him to delay the siege till they will positively promise to act as 
therein specified, or till I can go to him with a reinforcement from 
Iience.” 

Depend upon it that Portugal should be the foundation of all 
your operations in the Peninsula, of wdiatever nature they may be, 
upon which point I have never altered my opinion. If they are 
to be offensive, and Spain is to be the theatre of them, your com- 
mander must be in a situation to be entirely independent of all 
Spanish authorities ; by which means alone he will be enabled to 
draw some resources from the country and some assistance from 
the Spanish armies.” 
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SECTION 11. 

JExtra^t of a Letter from Mr. Stuart to Lord Wellesley^ 
relative to Disputes with the Patriarch and Souza* 

Sept* 8, 1810. 

I could have borne all this with patience, if not accom- 
panied by a direct proposal that the fleet and transports should 
quit the Tagus, that the Regency should send an order to marshal 
Beresford to dismiss his quarter-master-general and military se- 
cretary, followed by a reflection on the persons composing the 
family of that ofiicer, and by hints to the same purpose respecting 
the Portuguese wlio are attached to lord Wellington.” 


SECTION 12. 


Jsciter from sir J. Moore to major-general McKenzie ^ com- 
manding in Portugal. 


Salamanca f 29th November , 1808. 


SIR, 

The armies of Spain, commanded by generals Castaiios and 
Blake, the one in Biscay and the other in Arragon, have been 
beaten and dispersed. This renders my junction with sir David 
Baird’s corps impracticable, but if it were, I cannot hope, >vith 
the British alone, to withstand the formidable force which France 
has brought against this country; and there is nothing else now 
in Spain to make head against it. 

I have ordered sir David Baird to fall back on Coruna, re- 
emburk, and proceed to the Tagus ; I myself, with the corps 
which marched from Lisbon, mean to retire by Ciudad Rodrigo 
or Almeida, and, by taking up such positions as ofter, endeavour 
to defend, for a time, the frontier of Portugal, and cover Lisbon. 
But, looking forward that this cannot be done for any considerable 
time against superior numbers, it becomes necessary for me to 
give you this notice, that you may embark the stores of the army, 
keeping on shore as little as possible that may impede a re- 
embarkation of the whole army both now wdth you and that which 
I am bringing. 

We shall have great diliicultics on the frontier for subsistence ; 
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colonel Murray wrote on this subject to colonel Donkin yesterday, 
that supplies might be sent for us to Abrantes and Coimbra* 
Some are already at Oporto, and more may be sent. I have 
desired sir D. Baird, if he has with him a victualler, of small 
draft of water, to send her there. On the subject of provisions the 
commissary-general will write more in detail, and 1 hope you will 
use your influence with the government of Portugal to secure its 
aid and assistance. It will be right to consider with the Portuguese 
officers and engineers what points may be immediately strength- 
ened and are most defensible, and what use you can make of the 
troops with you to support me in my defence of the frontiers, and 
I shall be glad to hear from you upon this subject. I cannot yet 
determine the line I shall take up, but generally it will be 
Almeida, Guarda, Belmonte, Baracal, Celerico, Viseu. The 
Portuguese, on their own mountains, can be of much use, and I 
should hope, at any rate, that they wull defend the Tras os Montes. 
Mr. Kennedy will probably write to Mr. Erskine, who now had 
better remain at Lisbon ; but, if he does not write to him, this, 
together with colonel Murray’s letter to colonel Donkin, will be 
sufficient for you and Mr. Erskine to take means for securing to 
us not only a supply of biscuit and salt provisions, but the supplies 
of the counti*y for ourselves and horses, &c. In order to alarm 
as little as possible, it may bo said that more troops are expected 
from England, to join us through Portugal : this will do at first, 
but gradually the truth will, of course, be known. I am in 
great want of money, and nothing else will secure the aid of the 
country. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

J. Moore* 


P.S. Elvas should be provisioned. 
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No. III. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
VARIOUS PERSONS RELATIVE TO CADIZ. 

SECTION 1. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr, C, J5. Vaughauy Secretary of 
Legation at CadiZy to Mr* C. Stuart. 

March 6, 1810. 

I received your letter of 22d February. It was indeed time 
that a little common sense should be substituted in that country . 
(Portugal) for that supreme humbug with which the Portuguese 
have hitherto been treated.’'*^^ 

“ When the French passed the Morena^ 20th January, the 
Supreme Junta gave orders for the Provincial Juntas to provide for 
the defence of the provinceSy and permitted the demolition of 
the forts commanding the bay of Cadiz ; at the same time the 
Junta stole away from Seville for Isla de Leon. Romana and 
Bartholomew Frere remained till 24th January, Seville being in 
commotion, demanding that the Supreme Junta should be abo- 
lished. Montijo and Palafox released from prison, and the former 
sent an order to Romana to appear before the revolutionary junta. 
He was desired to take the command of Seville ; according to 
B. Freres’ account a most perilous post, as the people had no 
arms. Why was this fact not known after the defeat of Ocatia ? 
And why also were the immense stores of cannon, ammunition, 
&c. &c., accumulated at Seville, not moved to Cadiz. Romana, 
to avoid the defence of Seville, got appointed to bring down Del 
Parquets army to the defence of the city, and the people ap- 
pointed a military junta, namely, Castanos, Montijo, Palafox, 
and Romana. 

Frere set off for Cadiz, and at Xeres found the presidenty 
vice-president y and Cornel, imprisoned by order of the people 
of Seville. January 26th, the authority of the Supremo Junta of 
Seville was disavowed at Cadiz, and a junta of defence elected, 
and on the 30th the Supreme Junta assembled to nominate a 


I’his refers to Mr. Canning’s system of diplomacy. 
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regency, namely, Castafios, Eecano, Savaaedra, bishop of Orense, 
and Lardizabal, a deputy to the Cortes recently arrived from 
Mexico. 3d. Cadiz saved from being surprised by the French 
by the arrival of Albuquerque. 4th. The French appeared at 
the bridge of Zuazo .^ — ** I never felt so little hope of Spanish 
independence as at this moment. It is not the rapid advance of 
the French into Andalusia that makes me despair, but the manner 
in which they have been received by the people. Seville, Cor- 
doba, Jaen, Grenada, and Malaga surrendered to them without 
firing a shot, by the inhabitants, Joseph Buonaparte studiously 
endeavouring to profit from this dispirited state of the people to 
conciliate them. Three thousand Spaniards, well paid, well 
clothed, and well fed, at this moment doing duty at Seinlle 
in his service ; while upon this last spot of ground that remains, 
a government has been established professing indeed to act upon 
very diflerent principles to the last, but without having yet 
accomplished one single act that can tend to procure them the 
confidence of the people ; protected by a Spanish force, wretch- 
edly clothed, their pay in arrear to an immense amount, and by 
no means well fed. We now hear of disciplining an army, but 
very little has been done towards it since the arrival of the troops 
in the Sota. Depend upon it Cadiz must be defended by the 
JEnylish.** 


SECTION 2. 

Mr. C, JB. Vaughan to Mr. C. Stuart. 

Cadiz, March 2S, 1810. 

“ The quarrel between the duke of Albuquerque and the Junta 
has ended. The duke is going to England on a special mission, 
and Whittingham proposes to go with him. Depend upon it they 
will do their best to get out to South America. But the duke is 
so weak a man, so hasty, and so much the dupe of others, that 
I cannot think it prudent to give him any assistance in such 
views.” 
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SECTION 3. 

Mr, C. J5. Vaughaii to Mr. C. Stuart. 

‘‘ The pontoon ran upon the French coast with 34 staff- 
officerSy 337 officers, and 348 soldiers, French prisoners^ of war. 
The boats were under the beastly necessity of firing into her, 
while the poor devils were attempting to escape, and at last she 
was set fire to before all the prisoners had been able to get ashore. 
To me this is a most disgusting event in war ; there were also 
eleven officers* wives on board ! 

General Graham to Mr. Stuart. 

May 18, 1810. 

You will hoar of the esca^ of a groat number of French • 
officers by the pontoon. They wore confined in going adrift in a 
gale the other night.*' — The Spaniards are very angry, and 
regret tha.t this hulk teas vot set on fire before the p7*iso7ier$ got 
on shore. 1 am afraid our gun-boats fired into her, but I was 
glad to hear that our officer of artillery at Puntalcs, who had the 
care of the upper batteries, (where the only two guns of the fort 
that could he brought to bear on the hulk were,) refused to. fire 
on the poor devils, many of them most unjustly confined since 
the battle of JSaylen! 

Mr. Vaughan to Mr. Stuart. 

June 2, 1810. 

“ Another pontoon went on sliore a few days ago, on the 
French side of the bay. It was the liospitaLship, and so severe 
a fire was kept up on it by our boats that few of the prisoners 
escaped, and many were burned to death when the hulk took fire. 

I like not such scenes, but we always continue to get the greatest 
possible share of odium for the least possible good !" 

SFCTION 4. 

Extract from the Correspondence of an Officer of Engineers 
employed at Cadiz. 

“ Jt/oy 7, 1810. 

Wo have at last broke ground for some works, but I am 
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almost at a loss to explain to you the cause of Oti|f delay* The 
truth is, we left England so ill provided with tools and other 
requisites for beginning works that till lately it has been positively 
iHipoBsible to commence, even on a small scale, from our own 
resources and number of men. These fitcts, with the backward^ 
ness of the Spaniards to contribute either stores or workmen to 
the general cause, has kept us so long inactive. We have 
now one thousand three hundred men at work, and the Board of 
Ordnance has supplied us with more tools.’’ 


SECTION 5. 


Isla^ June 1, 1810. 

We might defy the power of France to expel us by force 
from hence if all w^erc done that might be done, or even what is 
projected, but we have only British troops at work on this im- 
portant position, and our numbers will not permit the progress 
which the exigency of affairs requires.” — We have in our 
respected general (Graham) a confidence which is daily on the 
increase. He has a mind and temper well adapted to encounter 
difficulties which less favoured dispositions could not bear. We 
may possibly maintain our ground. If we do, although our 
success may have none of the brilliancy of victory, yet his merits, 
who, by patience, prudence, and self-possession, shall have kept 
all quiet within our lines, preserved tolerable harmony, and kept 
an enterprizing enemy off with very inadequate means, should 
be rewarded by his country’s good opinion, although none but 
those who have witnessed can fully estimate the value of his 
exertions. On the; whole, our situation may be said to inspire 
hope, though not jaeciirity : to animate resistance, though not to 
promise 


SECTION 6. 


Ju7ie 29, 1810. 

I have been attending a committee of Spanish engineers and 
artillery-officers, to settle some determinate plan for taking up the 
ground' near the town of La Isla ; but they will enter into no 
views which include the destruction of a house or garden. They 
continue to propose nothing but advanced batteries upon the marsh 
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in front of the town, the evident object of which is to keep the 
shells of the enemy rather farther from the houses. At a general 
attack, all this would be lost and carried, by small parties coming 
in on the flanks and gorges. Instead of deepening the ditches 
and constructing good redoubts at every seven hundred yards, this 
is what they propose, although we offer to perform the labour for 
them. On a barren spot they will agree to our working; but of 
what service is one redoubt, if unsupported by a collateral defence, 
and if a general system is not attended to? We have now been 
here three months, and although they have been constantly urged 
to construct something at that weak tongue of low land, "St. 
Petri, still nothing of importance is begun upon, nor do I imagine 
they will agree to any work of strength at that point. I am 
almost in despair of seeing this place strongly fortified, so as to 
resist an «rmy of from fifty to ono hundred thousand men, which 
I am convinced it is capable of ,” — ** We have now one thousand' 
three hundred labourers of the line and eighty carpenters, but, 
for the latter, the timber wo are supplied with from our ally is 
so bad that these artificers produce not more than one-fifth or one* 
sixth what they would be capable of if the materials were good. 
To judge from their conduct it is impossible to suppose them 
determined to oppose a vigorous resistance even in La Isla, and I 
have no idea of there ever being a siege of Cadiz itself.” — Of 
our seven subalterns of engineers, two are generally ill ; we are 
obliged, therefore, to get assistance from the line. The conse- 
quence is that the work is neither so well nor so speedily executed. 
We ought to have many more (engineers). It is not economy in 
the governments; and with Lord Wellington they have hardly any 
with the army. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE OFFICIAL ABSTRACT OF 
MILITARY REPORTS FROM THE BRITL^H COM- 
MANDERS AT CADIZ, 

SECTION 6. 

General William Stewart, March 13, 1810. 

The enemy force was supposed to be diminished, but no 
advantage could be taken of it, on account of the inefficient state 
of the. Spanish troops. 

VOL. III. 2 Q 
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Oeneral Chraham^ March 26 ^ 1610 » 

The isle of Leon required for its defence a largw force than 
bad been assigned. Its tenure was, in the then state of the 
defences, very precarious. 


May, 1810. 

General Blake, appointed to command the Spanish forces, 
introduced some degree of activity and co-operation, in which the 
Spaniards had been very deficient.’^ 

October, 1810. 

** The progress made by the enemy at the Trocadcro assumed 
a very formidable character, while the Spaniards persisted in their 
apathy, and neglected to fortify the most vuinomble points of 
their line/' 


January 2, 1811. 

« _ — As far as the exertions of the British engineers and 
soldiers under iny command have been concerned, I have every 
reason to be satisfied. 1 can by no means say the same of the 
Spaniards, for, besides the reluctance with which some of the 
most essential measures of the defence were agreed to, our people 
were not permitted to carry into execution the plan for the in- 
trenchment of the left part of the Cortadura de St. Fernado until 
after much delay and very unpleasant contests." 


No. IV. 

EXTRACTS FROM KING JOSEPIl’s CORRESPONDENCE. 

SECTION 1. 

The duke of Santa F6 to the King, Paris, June 20, 1810. 
(Translation from the Spanish.) 

Will your nugesty believe that some politicians of Paris have 
arrived at saying, that in Spain there is preparing a new revolu- 
tion, very dangerous for the French ; and they assert that the 
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Spaniards attached to your majesty will rise against them. Let 
your majesty consider if ever was heard a more absurd chimera, 
and how prt^judicial it might bo to us if it succeeded in gaming 
any credit. I hope that such an* idea will not be believed by any 
person of judgement, and that it will soon subside, being void of 
probability/' 


SECTION 2. 

Minin^erial letter from the King to the marquis of Almenara. 

(Tranfilation from the Spanish.) 

September 21, 1810. 

** The impolitic violence of the military governors has attacked 
not only men, and fields, and animals, but even the most sacred 
things in the nation, as the memorials and the actions of families, 
in whose preservation those only are interested to whom they 
belong, and from which strangers eanimt reap the least fruit. 
In this class are the general archives of the kingdom, called the 
archives of Simancas, which are found in the province of Valla- 
dolid, the governor, Kellerman, has taken possession of them.’’ 

Those archives, from the time of tlieir institution, for cen- 
turies {last, have contained tlm treaties of the kings since they 
were known in Castile ; also, ancient manuscripts of the kindred 
of the princes, the descents and titles of families, pleadings in the 
tribunals, decisions of the Cortes ; in short, all that is publicly 
interesting to the history of tiie nation, and privately to indi- 
viduals.*’ 


SECTION 3. 

The Spanish secretary of state to the duke of Santa 

** Madridy September y 12, 1812. 

“ Si VAndalusie n’est pas enti^rement pacifiee ; si la 

junto de Cadiz existe encore, et si les Anglais y cxercent leur 
fatale influence, on doit Tattribuer en grande partie aux machi- 
nations, et aux trames ourdies par la junta et I’Angleterre au 
moment ou parvint a leur coniiaissance le decrct du 8 Febrier, qui 

2 Q 2 
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^ablit des gouvernemens militaires dans la Navarre, la Biscaye, 
TArragori, et la Catalogue. Quelques gouverneurs Francaises ayant 
traits ces provinces comme si elles etaient absolument detachees de 
la monarchie.” 

Mais combiens n’est il pas dementi par la conduite 

de certains gouverneurs qui paraissent s’obstiner a prolongcr Tinsur- 
rection d’Espagne plutdt qu’a la soumettre ! Car dans plusicurs 
endroits on ne se conteiite pas d'exclure toute idee de Tautorite du 
roi, en faisant administrer la justice au nom de Tempereur, mais 
ce qui est pire, on a exige que les tribunaux civils de Valladolid 
et de Palencia pretassent scrment de fidelite et d obeisance a sa 
majeste imperiale comme si la nation Espagnole n’avoit pas de 


SECTION 4. 

Memorial from the duke of Santa Fe and marquis of Almcnara 
to the prince of Wagram. 

(Translation from the Spanish.) 

‘‘ Paris f September 16, 1810. 

<< The decrees of his majesty the emperor are the same 

for all the generals. Tlie prince of Esling, who has traversed all 
the provinces to the borders of Portugal, who appears to be 
forming immense magazines, and has much greater necessities 
than the governors of provinces, has applied to the Spanish pre- 
fects, who have made the arrangements, and supplied him with 
even more than he required ; and this speaks in favour of the 
Spanish people, for the prince of Esling receives the blessings of 
the inhabitants of the provinces through which his troops pass. 
Such is the eflFect of good order and ^ humanity amongst a people 
who know the rules of justice, and that war demands sacrifices, 
but who will not sufier dilapidations and useless vexations.’’ 
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SECTION 5. 

Intercepted letter of comte de^ Casa Valencia^ counsellor of 
state, written to his wife, June 18, 1810. 

II y a six mois qu#ron ne nous paie point, et nous perissons. 

« Avant hier j’ecrivis a Almonara lui pni| 2 :nant ma 

situation et le pryant de m’accorder quelqiie arg^ent pour vivre ; 
de me secourir, si non comine ministre, du moins comme ami. 
Hier je restai trois heures dans son antichambrc espcrant un 
reponse, je le vis enfin et die fut qu’il n’avait rien.” 

“ Ricn que la faiin ni ’attend aujourd’hui.” 


No. V. 

EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM LORD WELLINGTON. 

SECTION 1. 

Cclerico, May 11, 1810. 

“ — I observe that the minister Don Miguel Forjas con- 

siders the inconvenience, on which I had the honour of addressing 
you, as of ordinary occurrence, and he entertains no doubt that 
inconveniences of this description will not induce me to desist from 
making the movements which I might think the defence of the 
country would require. It frequently happens that an army in 
operation cannot procure the number of carriages which it re- 
quires, either from the unwillingness of the inhabitants to supply 
them, or from the deficiency of the number of carriages in the 
country. But it has rarely happened that an army, thus unpro- 
vided with carriages, has been obliged to carry on its operations 
in a country in which there is literally no food, and in which, if 
there was food, there is no money to purchase it ; and, whenever 
that has been the case, the army has been obliged to withdraw to 
the magazines which the country had refused or been unable to 
remove to the army. This is precisely the case of the allied 
armies in this part of the country; and, however trifling the 
difficulty may be deemed by the regency and the ministers, I con- 
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aider a starving army to be so useless in any situation, that I 
shall certainly not pretend to hold a position or to make any 
mov^ent in which the food of Jhe troops is not secured. I have 
no doubt of the ability or the w’illingness of the country to do 
all that can bo required of them, if the authority^ of the govern- 
ment is properly exerted to force individuals to attend to their 
public duties rather than to their private interests in this time of 
trial. I have written this same sentiment to the government so 
frequently, that they must be as tired of reading it as I am of 
writing it. But if they expect that individuals of the lower 
orders are to relinquish the pursuit of their private interests and 
business to serve the public, and mean to punish them for any 
omission in this important duty, they must begin with the higher 
classes of society. These must be forced to perform their duty, 
and no name, however illustrious, and no protection, however 
powerful, should shield from punishment those who neglect the 
performance of their duty to the public in these times. Unless 
these measures are strictly and invariably followed, it is vain to 
expect any serious or continued exertion in the country, and the 
regency ought to be aware, from the sentiments of his majesty’s 
government, which I have communicated to them, that the con- 
tinuance of his majesty’s assistance depends not on the ability or 
the inclination, but on th 2 actual effectual exertions of the people 
of Portugal in their own cause. I have thought it proper to 
trouble you so much at length upon this subject, in consequence of 
the light manner in which the difficulties which I had stated to 
exist were noticed by Monsieur de Forjas. I have to mention, 
however, that, since I wrote to you, although there exist several 
causes of complaint of different kinds, and that some examples 
must be made, we have received such assistance as has enabled 
me to continue till this time in our positions, and I hope to be 
able to continue as long as may be necessary. I concur entirely 
in the measure of appointing a special commission to attend the 
head quarters of the Portuguese army, and 1 hope that it will be 
adopted without delay. I enclose a proclamation which I have 
issued, which I hope will have some effect. It describes nearly 
the crimes, or rather the omissions, of which the people may be 
guilty in respect to the transport of the army*; these may be as 
follow : — 1st, refusing to supply carts, boats, or beasts of bur- 
then, when required ; 2dly, refusing to remove their articles or 
animals out of the reach of the enemy ; 3dly, disobedience of the 
orders of the magistrate to proceed to and remain at any station 
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with carriages^ boats^ &g. ; 4th, dosertion from tlie service either 
with or without carriages, &c. ; 5th, embezzlement of pro* 
visions or stores which they may be employed to transport. The 
crimes or omissions of the inferior magistrates may be dassed 
as follows: — 1st, disobedience of the orders of their superiors; 
2d, inactivity in the execution of them ; 3d, receiving bribes, to 
excuse certain person# from the execution of requisitions upon 
them/’ 


SKCTION 2. 

Lord Wellington to M. Forjas. 

GouDea, September 6, 1810. 

MOST ILLUSTRIOUS SIR, 

I HAVE received your letter of the 1st of this month, inform- 
ing me that you had placed before the government of this kingdom 
my despatch of the 27th of August, announcing' the melancholy 
and unexpected news of the loss of Almeida, and that the govern- 
ment had learned with sorrow that an accident unforeseen had 
prevented my moving to succour the place, hoping, at the same 
time, that the depression of the people^ caused by such an event, 
will soon vanish, by the quick and great successes which they 
expect with certainty from the efforts of the army. I have al- 
ready made known to the government of the kingdom that the 
fall of Almeida was unexpected by me, and that I deplored its loss 
and that of my hopes, considering it likely to depress and afflict 
the people of this kingdom. It was by no means my intention, 
however, in that letter, to state whether it had or had not been 
my intention to have succoured the place, and I now request 
the permission of the government of the kingdom to say that, 
much as I wish to remove the impression which this misfortune 
has justly made on the public, I do not propose to alter the sys- 
tem and plan of operations which havo been determined, after the 
most serious deliberation, as best adequate to fuither the general 
cause of the allies, and, consequently, Portugal. I request the 
government to hBlieve that I am not insensible to the value of their 
confidence as well as that of the public ; as, also, that t am 
highly interested in removing the anxiety of the public upon the 
late misfortune ; but I should forget my duty to my soverei^, to 
the prince regent, and to the cause in general, if I should permit 
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public clamour or panic to induce me to change, in the smallest 
degree, the system and plan of operations which I have adopted, 
after mature consideration, and which daily experience shews to 
be th^ only one likely to produce a good end. 

(Signed) Wellington. 

SECTION 3. 

Oouveay September 7, 1810 
In order to put an end at once to these miserable in- 
trigues, I beg that you will inform the government that I will 
not stay in the country, and that 1 will advise the king’s govern- 
ment to withdraw the assistance which his majesty affords them, 
if they interfere in any manner with the appointment of marshal 
Beresford’s staff, for which he is responsible, or with the ope- 
rations of the army, or with any of the points which, with the 
original arrangements with marshal Beresford, wore referred ex- 
clusively to his management. I propose, also, to report to his 
majesty’s government, and refer to their consideration, what steps 
ought to be taken, if the Portuguese government refuse or delay 
to adopt the civil and political arrangements recommended by me, 
and corresponding with the military operations which I am carry- 
ing on. The preparatory measures for the destruction of, or 
rather rendering useless the mills, were suggested by me long 
ago, and marshal Beresford did not write to government upon 
them till I had reminded him a second time of my wishes on the 
. subject. I now beg leave to recommend that these preparatory 
measures may be adopted not only in the country between the 
Tagus and the Mondego, laying north of Torres Vedras, as ori- 
ginally proposed, but that they shall be forthwith adopted in all 
parts of Portugal, and that the magistrates and others may be 
directed to render useless the mills, upon receiving orders to do so 
from the military officers. I have already adopted this measure 
with success in this part of the country, and it must be adopted 
in others in which it is probable that the enemy may endeavour to 
penetrate ; and it must be obvious to any person who will reflect 
l^n t]bn subject, that it is only consistent with all the other 
winch, for the last twelve months, I have recommended 
, to impede and make difficult, and if possible pre- 

advance and establishment of the enemy’s force in the 
But it appears that the government have lately dis- 
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covered that we are all wrong ; they have become impatient for 
the defeat of the enemy, and, in imitation of the Central Junta, 
call out for a battle and early success. If I had had the power I 
would have prevented the Spanish armies from attending to this 
call; and if I had, the cause would now have been safe; and, 
having the power now in my hands, I will not lose the only chance 
which remains of saving the cause, by paying the smallest at- 
tention to the senseless suggestions of the Portuguese govern- 
ment. I acknowledge that I am much hurt at this change of 
conduct in the government ; and, as I must attribute it to the 
persons recently introduced into the government, it affords ad- 
ditional reason with me for disapproving of their nomination, and 
I shall write upon the subject to the prince regent, if I should 
hear any more of this conduct. I leave you to communicate the 
whole or any part of this letter that you may think proper to the 
regency. (Signed) Wellington. 


SECTION 4. 

Rio Mayor ^ October 6, 1810. 

You will do me the favour to inform the regency, and 

above all the principal Souza, that hi^ majesty and the prince re- 
gent having entrusted me with the command of their armies, and 
likewise with the conduct of the military operations, I will not 
suffer them, or any body else, to interfere with them. That I 
know best where to station my troops, and where to make a stand 
against the enemy, and I shall not alter a system formed upon 
mature consideration, upon any suggestion of theirs. I am re- 
sponsible for what I do, and they are not ; and I recommend to 
them to look to the measures for which they are responsible, 
which I long ago recommended to them, viz, to provide for the 
tranquillity of Lisbon, and for the food of the army and of the 
people, while the troops will be engaged with the enemy. As for 
principal Souza, I beg you to tell him, from me, that I have had 
no satisfaction in transacting tho business of this country since 
he has been a member of the government ; that, being embarked 
in a course of military operations, of which I hope td' aee ibe , 
successful termination, I shall continue to cany tjham tb the 
end, but that no power on earth shall induce me to remain ill 
Peninsula for one moment after I shall have obtained his miyesty *8 
leave to resign my charge, if principal Souza is to remain eid^r 
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a membor of the government or to continue at Lisbon. Either 
he must quit the country or I will : and> if I should be obliged to 
go, 1 shall take care that the world, or Portugal at least, and the 
prince regent shall be made acquainted with my reasons. From 
the letter of the 3d, which I have received from Monsieur Foijaa, 
I had hoped that the government was satisfied with what I had 
done, and intended to do, and that, instead of endeavouring to 
render all further defence fruitless, by disturbing the minds of the 
populace at Lisbon, they would have done tlieir duty by adopting 
measures to secure the tranquillity of the town ; but I suppose 
that, like other weak individuals, they add duplicity to their 
weakness, and that their expressions of approbation, and even 
gratitude, were intended to convey censure. 

Wellington. 

P.S. — All I ask from the Portuguese Regency is tranquillity in 
the town of Lisbon, and provisions for their own troops while they 
will be employed in this part of the country. I have but little 
doubt of success ; but, as I have fought a suliicient number of 
battles to know that the result of any one is not certain, even 
with the best arrangements, I am anxious that the government 
should adopt preparatory arrangements, and take out of the 
enemy’s way those persons ,and their families who would suffer if 
they were to fall into their hands. 


SECTION 5. 

Pero Negro, October 28, 1810. 

The cattle, and other articles of supply, which the govern- 
ment have been informed have been removed from the island of 
Lisirias, are still on the island, and most probably the secretary 
of state, Don M. Foijas, who was at Alhandra yesterday, will 
have seen them. 1 shall be glad to hear whether the government 
propose to take any and what steps to punish the magistrates who 
have disobeyed their orders and have deceived them by false re- 
ports. Tho officers and soldiers of the militia, absent from their 
ide Uttble to penalties and punishments, some of a civil, 
bthoiw of a military nature: first, they are liable to a forfeiture of 
aH tlieir jMmbnal property, upon information that they are absent 
frdm their corps without leave ; secondly, they are liable to be 
tnniBfortred to serve as soldiers in Uio regiments of the line, upon 
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the same information ; and, lastly, they are liable to the penalties 
of desertion inflicted by the military tribunals. Tlie two first are 
penalties which depend upon the civil magistrate, and 1 should be 
Tory glad to have heard of on^ instance in which the magistrates 
of Lisbon, or in which the government had called upon the magis- 
trates at Lisbon to carry into execution the law in either of these 
respects. I entreat them to call for the names of the officers and 
soldiers absent without leave from any one of the Lisbon regiments 
of militia, to disgrace any one or more of the principal officers, 
in a public manner, for their shameful desertion of their posts in 
the hour of danger, and to seize and dispose of the whole pro- 
perty of the militia soldiers absent without leave, and to send 
these men to serve with any of the regiments of the lino. I 
entreat them to adopt these measures without favour or distinction 
of any individuals in respect to any one regiment, and to execute 
the laws bond Jide upon the subject ; and 1 shall be satisfied of 
their good intentions, and shall believe tliat they are sincerely 
desirous of saving the country; but, if we are to go on as we 
have hitherto, if Groat Britain is to give largo subsidies and to 
expend large sums in support of a cause in which those most 
interested sit by and take no part, and those at the head of the 
government, with laws and powers to force the people to exertion 
in the critical circumstances in wiiich the country is placed, are 
aware of the evil but neglect their duty and omit to put tbo laws 
in execution, 1 must believe their professions to be false, that 
they look to little diity popularity instead of to save their country ; 
that they are unfaithful servants to their master, and persons in 
whom his allies can place no confidence. In respect to the mili- 
tary law, it may be depended upon that it will be carried into 
execution, and that the day will yet come on which those military 
persons who have deserted their duty in these critical times will 
be punished as they deserve. The governors of the kingdom 
forget the innumerable remonstrances which have been forwarded 
to them on the defects in the proceedings of cx>urts martial, which, 
in times of active war, render them and their sentences entirely 
nugatory. As an additional instance of these defects, I mention 
that officers of the Olivera regiment of militia, who behaved ill in 
the action with the enemy at Villa Nova de Fosboa, in the be- 
ginning of August last, and a court martial was immediately' 
assembled for this trial, are still, in the end of October, under 
trial, and the trial will, probiCbly, not be concluded till Christmas. 
In like manner, the military trial of those deserters of the militia, 
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ti^Ster assembling officers and soldiers at great inconvenience for 
the purpose, cannot possibly be concluded tilf the period will have 
gone by in which any benefit might be secured from the example 
of the punishment of anyone or* number of them. The defect 
in the administration of the military law has been«.vTepeatedly 
pointed out to the government, and a remedy for the evil has been 
proposed to them, and has been approved of by the Prince 
Regent. But they will not adopt it; and it would be much better, 
if there was no law for the government of the army than that the 

existing laws should continue without being executed.*' 

** Wellington.” 


SECTION (>. 


“ October 29. 1810. 

<< In answer to lord Wellesley's queries respecting the 

Portuguese Regency, my opinion is that the Regency ought to be 
appointed by the Prince Regent, but during his pleasure; they 
ought to have full power to act in every possible case, to make 
appointments to offices, to dismiss from office, to make and alter 
laws, in short, every power which the prince himself could 
possess if he were on the spot. They ought to report, in detail, 
their proceedings on every ^subject, and their reasons for the 
adoption of every measure. The prince ought to decline to re* 
ceive any application from any of his officers or subjects in Por* 
tugal not transmitted through the regular channels of the govern- 
ment here, and ought to adopt no measure respecting Portugal 
not recommended by the Regency. The smaller the number of 
persons composing the Regency the better; but my opinion is 
that it is not advisable to remove any of the persons now com- 
posing it excepting principal Souza, with whom 1 neither can nor 
will have any official intercourse. The patriarch is, in my 
opinion, a necessary evil.. He has acquired a kind of popularity 
and confidence through the qountry which would increase if he 
was removed from office, and he is the kind of man to do much 
mischief if he was not employed. If we should succeed in re- 
moving the principal (which must be done), 1 think the patriarch 
will take warning, and will behave better in future. , In respect to 
military operations, there can be no interference on the part of 
the Regency or any body else. If there is 1 can no longer be 
responsible. If our own government chooel Ibo interfere them- 
selves, or that the Prince Regent should inter&re, they have only 
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to "give me their or^rs in detail, and I will carry them strictly 
into execution, to the best of my abilities ; and I will be respon- 
sible for nothing but the execution; but, if I am to be responsible, 
I must have full discretion and no interference on the part of the 
Regency o/>ny body else. I should like to see principal Souza’s 
detailed instructions for his embuscados^^ on the left bank of the 
Tagus. If principal Souza does not go to England, or some- 
where out of Portugal, the country will be lost. The time vre 
lose in discussing matters which ought to be executed immediately, 
and in the wrong direction given to the deliberations of the govern- 
ment, is inconceivable. The gentlemen destined for the Alemtejo 
ought to have been in the province on the evening of the 24th, 
but, instead of that, three valuable days of fine weather will have 
been lost, because the government do not choose to take part in 
our arrangements, which, however undeniably beneficial, will not 
b much liked by those whom it will affect ; although it is certain 
that, sooner or later, these persons must and will be ruined, by 
leaving behind them all their valuable property, and, as in the 
case of this part of the country, every thing which can enable the 
enemy to remain in the country. In answer to M. de Forjas’ note 
of the 22d, enclosed in yours, (without date,) I have to say that I 
know of no carriages employed by the British army excepting by 
the commissary-general, and none am detained that I know of. 
I wish that the Portuguese government, or its officers, would state 
the names of those who have detained carriages, contrary to my 
repeated orders ; or the regiment, or where they are stationed ; 
but this they will never do. All that we do with the carriages is 
to send back sick in them, when there are any. It will not 
answer to make an engagement that the wheel-carriages from 
Lisbon shall not come farther than Bucellas, Montachique, &c. 
many articles required by the army cannot be carried by mules, 
and the carriages must come on with them here. In many cases 
the Portuguese troops in particular are ill provided with mules, 
therefore this must be left to the commissary-general of the 
army, under a recommendation to him, if possible, not to send 
the Lisbon wheel-carriages beyond the places above mentioned. I 
wish, in every case, that a regulation made should be observed, 
and the makers of regulations should take care always to frame 
them as that they can be obseiwed, which is the reason of my 
entering so particul^jiy into this point.” 


** Wellington.’' 
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SECTION 7. 

«• 

Pero Negro f October 31, 1810. 

« I glad that the gentlemen feel my letters, and 1 

hope that they will have the effect of inducing them to take some 
decided stops as well regarding the provisions in the Alemtejo as 
the desertion of the militia. The ordenanza artillery now begin 
to desert from the works, although they are fed by us with English 
rations and taken care of in the same manner as our own troops. 
Your note. No. — , of 29th, is strictly true in all its parts^ the 
French could not have staid here a week if all the provisions had 
been removed, and the length of time they can now stay depends 
upon the quantity remaining of what they have found in places 
from which there existed means of removing every thing, if the 
quantity had been ten times greater. They are stopped effec- 
tually; in front all the roads are occupied, and they can get 
nothing from their rear ; but all the military arrangements which 
have been made arc useless if they can find subsistence on the 
ground which they occupy. For what I know’^ to the contrary, 
they may be able to maintain their position till the whole French 
army is brought to their assistance. It is heart-breaking to con- 
template the chance of failure from such obstinacy and folly ! '' 

Wellington.” 


SECTION 8. 

Pero NegrOy November 1, 1810. 

‘‘ I have no doubt that the government can produce volumes of 
papers to prove that they gave orders upon the several subjects to 
which the enclosures relate, but it would be very desirable if they 
would state whether any magistrate or other person has been 
punished for not obeying those orders. The fact is that the 
government, after the appointment of principal Souza to be a 
member of the Regency, conceived that the war could be main- 
tained upon the frontier, contrary to the opinion of myself and 
of every military oflScer in the country, and, instead of giving 
positive orders preparatory to the event which was most likely 
to occur, viz. that the allied army would retire, they spent much 
valuable time in discussing, with me, the expediency of a mea- 
sure which was quite impracticable, and omitted to give the orders 
which were necessary for the evacuation bf 'the country between 
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the Ti^s and the J|||^ondego by the inhabitants. Then, when 
convinced that the army would retire, they first imposed that 
doty on me, although they must have known that I was ignorant 
of the n^es, the nature of the offices, the places of abode of 
the different magistrates who were to superintend the execution 
of the measure, and, moreover, 1 have but one gentleman in my 
family to give me any assistance in writing the Portuguese Ian* 
gu^po, and they afterwaids issued the orders ^themselves, still 
making them referable to me, without my knowledge or consent, 
and still knowing that I had no means whatever of communicating 
with the country, and they issued them at the very period when 
the enemy was advancing from Almeida. If I had not been «ablc 
to stop the enemy at Busaco he must have been in his present 
situation long before the order could have reached those to whom 
it was addressed. All this conduct was to be attributed to the 
same cause, a desire to avoid to adopt a measure which, however 
beneficial to the real interests of the country, was likely to dis- 
turb the habits of indolence and ease of the inhabitants, and to 
throw the odium of the measure upon me and upon the British 
government. I avowed, in my proclamation, that I was the 
author of that measure, and the government might have sheltered 
themselves under that authority, but the principle of the govern- 
ment has lately been to seek for populsirity, and they will not aid 
in any measure, however beneficial to the real interests of the 
country, which may be unpopular with the mob of Lisbon. I 
cannot agree in the justice of the expression of the astonishment 
by the secretary of state that the measure should have been exe- 
cuted in this part of the country at all. The same measure was 
carried into complete execution in Upper Beira, notwithstanding 
that the army was in that province, and the means of transport 
were required for its service, not a soul remained, and, excepting 
at Coimbra, to which town my personal authority and influence 
did not reach, not an article of any description was left behind ; 
and all the mills upon the Coa and Mondego, and their dependent 
streams, were rendered useless. But there were no discussions 
there upon the propriety of maintaining the war upon the frontier. 
The orders were given, and they were obeyed in time, and the 
enemy suffered •accordingly. In this part of the country, not- 
withstanding the advantage of having a place of security to retire 
to, notwithstanding the advmitage of water-carriage, notwith- 
standing that the Tagus was fordable in many places at the period 
when the inhabitants should have passed their property to the 
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left of the river, and fortunately filled at ^^e moment the en^my 
approached its banks ; the inhabitants have fied from their habi- 
tations as they would have done under any circumstances, with- 
out w’aiting orders from me or from the government; but they 
have left behind them every thing that could be useful t6 the 
enemy, and could subsist their army, and all the mills untouched; 
accordingly, the enemy still remain in our front, 'notwithstanding 
that their communication is cut off with Spain and with every 
other military body ; and if the provisions which they have found 
will last, of which I can have no knowledge, they may remain 
till they will be joined by the whole French army in Spain. 
I believe that in Santarem and Villa Franca alone, both towns 
upon the Tagus, and both having the advantage of water-carriage, 
the enemy found subsistence for their army for a considerable 
length of time. Thus will appear the difference of a measure 
adopted in time, and the delay of it till the last moment ; and 
I only wish that the country and the allies may not experience the 
evil consequences of the ill fated propensity of the existing Por- 
tuguese Regency to seek popiftllitJlii^fv In the same nianner the 
other measure since recommended, vils# the removal of the property 
of the inhabitants of Alemtejo to places of security has been 
delayed by every means in the power of the government, and 
has been adopted at last against their inclination : as usual, they 
commenced a discussion with me upon the expediency of pre- 
venting the enemy from crossing the Tagus, they then sent their 
civil officer to me to receive instructions, and afterwards they 
conveyed to him an instruction of the , to which I pro- 

pose to draw the attention of his royal highness the prince Re- 
gent and of his majesty^s government. His royal highness and 
his majesty’s government will then see in what manner the ex- 
isting regency are disposed to co-operate with me. The addi- 
tional order of the 30th of October, marked 5 in the enclosures 
from M. Foijas, shew the sense, which the Regency themselves 
entertained of the insufficiency of their original* instructions to 
the Disembargador Jacinto Paes de Matos. 1 may have mistaken 
th^ system of defence to be adopted for this country, and prin- 
cipal Souza and other members of the Regency may be better 
judges of the capacity of the troops and of the operations to be 
carried on than I am. In this case jhey should desire his majesty 
and the prince regent to remove|||l|l from the command of the 
army. But they cannot doubt niy zeal for the cause in which 
we are engaged, and they know that not a moment of my time, 
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nCMP a faculty of my mind^ that is not devoted to promote it; and 
the records of this ^overnmen); will shew what I have .done for 
them aad their country. If, therefore, they do not manifest their 
dissatisfaction and want of confidence in the measures which 
1 adopt by desiring* that I should be removed, they are bounds 
as honest men and faithful servants to their prince, to co-operate 
with me by all means in their power, and thus should neither 
tjhwart* them by opposition, nor render them nugatory by useless 
delays and discussions. Till lately 1 h*dve htid the satisfaction of 
receiving the support and co-operation of the government ; and 
I regrot that his royal highness the prince regent should have 
been induced to make a change which has operated so materially 
to the detriment of his p(3ople and of the allies. In j*espect to 
the operations on the loft of the Tagus, I was always of opinion 
that the ordeiiari^a would be able to prevent the enemy from 
sending over any of their plundering* parties ; and I was unwilling 
to adopt any measure of greater solidit)", from my knowledge, 
that, as soon as circumstances should render it expedient, on any 
account, to withdraw the trpops> which 1 should have sent to the 
left of the Tagus, the ordenan^a would disperse. The truth is> 
that, notwithstanding the opinion of some of the government, 
every Portuguese, into whose hands a firelock is placed, does not 
become a soldier capable of moctinjj the enemy, li^xpericnce, 
which the members of tin? government have not had, has taught 
me this truth, and in what manner to nmke use of the different 
descriptions of troops in this country ; and it would be very de- 
sirable, if the government would leave, excdusivcly, to marshal 
Beresford and me, the adoption of ail military arrangements. 
The conduct of the governor of Setuval is, undoubtedly, the 
cause of the inconvenience now felt on the left of the Tagus. 
Ho brought forward his garrison to the river against orders, and 
did not reflect, and possibly w*as not aware as I am, that if they 
had been attacked in that situation, as they probably would have 
been, they would have dispersed ; and thus Setuval, as well as 
the regiment, which Avas to have been its garrison, would have 
been lost. It was necessary, therefore, at all events, to prevent 
that misfortune, and to order the troops to retire to Setuval, and 
the ordenan^a gts usual dispersed, and the government will lose 
their five hundred stand of new arms, and, if the enemy can 
cross the Tagus in time, ttM||j^-poiinders. These are the c6use- 
quences of persons interfering in military operations, who have 
no knowledge of them, or of the nature of the troops which arc 
VOL. III. 2 H 
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to carry them on. I am now under the necemity, modi to tho* 
inconvenience of the army, of sending a detachment to the left 
of the Tagus/' 


SECTION 9. 


“ December dk, 

All my proceedings have been founded on the fidleadog 
principles : First, That, by my appointment of marahaltgeniend 
of the Portuguese army with the same powers as those vested m 
the late due de la Fo4ns, I hold the command of the mmy in^ 
dependent of the local government of Portugal. Secondly, That, 
by the arrangements made by the governors of the kingdom 
with the king’s government, when sir William £eresfi>rd was 
asked for hy the former to command tlie Portuguese army, it 
was settled that the commander-in-chief of the British army 
should direct the general operations of the combined force. 
Thirdly, That, supposing that my aj^intment of marshal-general 
did not give me the independent control over the operations of 
the Portuguese army, or that, as commander-in-chief of the 
British army, 1 did not possess the power of directing the opera- 
tion of the whole under the arrangement above referred to; it 
follows that either the operations of the two armies must have 
been separated, or the Portuguese government must have had 
the power of directing the operations of the British anny. 
Fourthly, It never was intended that both armies should be 
exposed to the certain loss, which would have been the oonse- 
quence of a disjointed operation ; and, undoubtedly, his majesty’s 
government never intended to give over the British army to ftie 
government of the kingdom, to make ducks and drakes of. Hie 
government of the kingdom must, in their reply to my letter, 
either deny the truth of these principles, or they must prove 
that my charge against them is without foundation, and diat they 
did not delay and omit to adopt various measures, recommended 
by me and marshal Beresford, calculated to assist and correspond 
with the operations of the armies, upon the proposition and under 
the influence of principal Souza, under the pretenpe of discussing 
with me the propriety of my military arrangements. 


“ Wellington.*’ , 
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SECTION 10. 

Vartaxo, January 18, 1811. 

It is necessary that I should draw your attention, and that of 
the Portugese government, upon the earliest occasion, to the 
sentiments which have dropped from the Patriarch, in recent 
discussions at the meeting of the Regency. It appears that his 
eminence has expatiated on the inutility of laying fresh burthens 
on the people, ‘ which were evidently for no other purpose than 
to nourish a war in the heart of the kingdom.* It must be recol- 
lected that these discussions are not those of a popular assembly, 
they can scarcely be deemed those of a ministerial council, but 
they are those of persons whom his royal highness the Prince 
Regent has called to govern his kingdom in the existing crisis of 
affairs* I have alwa^^s been in the habit of considering his emi- 
nence the Patriarch as one of those in Portugal who are of 
opinion that all sacrifices are to be made, provided the kingdom 
could preserve its independence ; and, I think it most important 
that the British government, and the government of the Prince 
Regent, and the world, should be undeceived, if w^e have been 
mistaken hitherto. His eminence objects to the adoption of mea- 
sures which have for their immediate object to procure funds for 
the maintenance of his royal highness’s armies, because a war 
may exist in the heart of the kingdom, but 1 am apprehensive 
the Patriarch forgets the manner in which the common enemy 
first entered this kingdom, in the year 1807, that in which they 
were expelled from it, having had complete possession of it in 
1808, and that they w^ere again in possession of the city of 
Oporto, and of the tw'o most valuable provinces of die kingdom 
in 1809, and the mode in which they were expelled from those 
provinces. He forgets that it was stated to him in the month of 
February, 1810, in the presence of the Marquis of Olhao, of 
Don M . Forjas, and of Don Joa Antonio Saltar de Mendoza, and 
Marshal Sir W. C. Beresford, that it was probable the enemy 
would invade this kingdom with such an army as that it would be 
necessary to concentrate all our forces to oppose him with any 
chance of succe^, and that this concentration could be made with 
safety in tlie neighbourhood of the capital only, and that the ge- 
neral plan of the campaign was communicated to him which went 
to bring the enemy into the heart of the kingdom ; and that he 
expressed before all these persons his high approbation of it. If he 

2 R 2 
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recollected these circumstances lie would observe that nothing had* 
occurred in this campaign that had not been foreseen and pro- 
vided for by tneasures of which he had expressed his approbation , 
of whose consequences he now disapproves. The Portuguese na- 
tion are involved in a war not of aggression, or even defence on 
their parts, not of alliance, not in consequence of their adherence 
to any political system, for they adandoned all alliances and all 
political systems in order to propitiate the enemy. The inhabi- 
tants of Portugal made war purely and simply to get rid of tbe 
yoke of the tyrant whose government was established in Portugal, 
and to save their lives and properties ; they chose this lot for 
themselves, principally at the instigation of his eminence the 
Patriarch, and they called upon his majesty, the ancient ally of 
Portugal, whose alliance had been relinquished at tbe requisition 
of the common enemy, to aid tliem in the glorious efibrt which 
they wished to make, and to restore tlie independence of their 
country, and to secure the lives and properties of its inhabitants. 
I will not state tbe manner in wliich bis inajest}^ has answered 
the call, or enumerate the services rendered to this nation by his 
army ; whatever may be the result of the contest, nothing can 
make mo believe that the Portuguese nation will ever forget them ; 
hut when a nation has adopted the lino of resistance to the 
tyrant under the circumstances under which it was unanimously 
adopted by the Portuguese nation in 1808, and has been per- 
severed in, it cannot be believed that they intended to suffer 
none of the miseries of war, or that their government act incon- 
sistently with their sentiments when they expatiate on ‘ the in- 
utility of laying fresh burthens on tlie people, which were evi- 
dently for no otlier purpose than to nourish a war in the heart of 
the kingdom.* The patriarch in particular forgets his old prin- 
ciples, his own actions which liave principally involved his country 
in the contest when ho talks of discontinuing it, because, it 
has again, for the third time, been brought into ‘ the heart of 
the kingdom.' Although the patriarch, particularly, and the 
majority of the existing government approved of the plan which 
I explained to them in February, 1810, according to which it was 
probable that this kingdom w^ould be made the seat of war which 
has since occurred, 1 admit that his eminence, or any of those 
members may fairly disapprove of the campaign and of the con- 
tinuance of the enemy in Portugal. I have pointed out to the 
Portuguese government, in more than one despatch, the difficul- 
ties and risks which attended any attack upon the enemy's posi- 
tion in this country, and the probable success not only to our- 
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selves blit to oiir allies of our perseverance in the plan which I 
had adopted, and bad hitherto followed so far successfully, as that 
the allies have literally sustained no loss of any description, and 
this army is, at this moment,* more complete than it was at the 
opening* of the campaign in April last. The inhabitants of one 
part of the country alone have suffered and arc continuing to 
suffer. But without entering into discussions which I wish to 
avoid on this occasion, I repeat, that if my counsels had been fol- 
lowed tliese sufferings would at least have been alleviated, and I 
observe that is the first time I have heard that the* sufferings of a 
part, and but a small part of any nation have been deemed a 
reason for refusing to adopt a measure which had for its object 
the deliverance of the whole. The patriarch may, however, dis- 
approve of the system I have followed, and I conceive that he is ^ 
fully justified intjflesiring his majesty and the prince regent to 
remove me from the commanrl of these armies. This would be a 
measure consistent with his former conduct in* this contest, under 
the circumstances of iriy having unfortunately fallen in his opinion, 
but this measure is entirely distinct from the refusal to concur 
in laying those liurthons upon the people which are - necessary 
to carry on and to st*cure the object of the war. It must be ob- 
vious to his eminence, and to every person acquainted with the 
real situation of the affairs of Porjugal, unless a great effort is 
made to render the resour<’<?s move adequate to the necessary ex- 
penditure all plans and systems of operation will be alike, for the 
Portuguese army will be able to carry on none. At this moment 
alth(»ugh all the corps are concentrated in the neighbourhood of 
their magazines, Avitli means of transport, easy, by the Tagus 
the Portuguese troops are frequently in w*ant of provisions be- 
cause there is no money to pay the expense of transport, and all 
the departments of the Portuguese army, including the hospitals, 
arc equally destitute of funds to enable them to defray the neces- 
sary expenditure, and to perform their duty. The deficiencies 
and difficulties have existed ever since I have knowm the Portii- 
guosc army, and it is well known that it must have been disbanded 
more than once, if it liad not been assisted by the provisions, 
stores, and funds, of the British army. It may likewise occur to 
his eminence that in proportion as the operations of tlie armies 
would be more extended, the expense would increase, and the 
necessity for providing adequate funds to support it would become 
more urgent, unless, indeed, the course of their operations should 
annihilate at one blow both army and expenditure. The objection 
then to adopt measures improve the resources of the govern- 
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ment, go to decide the question whether the Wmt should be carried 
on or not in manner. By desiring his majesty and tiia 
prince regent to remove me from the command of their armies^ 
his eminence would endeavour to g^ rid of a person deemed inca-^ 
pable or unwilling to fulfil the duties of his situation. By ob^ 
jecting to improve the resources of the country he betrays an 
alteration of opinion respecting the contest, and a desire to forfeit 
its advantages, and to give up ftie independence of the couhtiy, 
and the security of the lives and properties of the Portuguese 
nation. In m^f opinion the Patriarch is in such a situation in this 
country that he ought to be called upon, on the part of his majesty, 
to state distinctly what he meant by refusing to concur in the 
measures which wore necessary to insure the funds, to enable this 
country to carry on the war ; at all events, I request that this 
letter may be communicated to him in the Ri%ency, and that a 
copy of it may be forwarded to his royal highness the prince 
regent, in order that his royal highness may see that I have 
given his eminence an opportunity of explaining his motives 
either by stating his personal objections to me, or the alteration 
of his opMons, his sentiments, and his wishes, in respect to the 
independence of his country. 

** Wellington.’^ 


No. VI. 

EXTRACT IKOM A REPORT MADE BY THE DUKE 
OF DALMATIA TO THE PRINCE OF WAGRAM 
AND OF NEUFCHATEL. 

SECTION I. 

“ Seville^ August 1810. 

‘‘ Par une d^ision de I’Empereur du mois de Fevrier dernier 
S. M. determine qu’a compter du 1*^ Janvier toutes les depenses 
d’admmistration g^n^'rale du genie et de Tartillerie seraient au 
compte du gouvernement Espagnol ; aussitot que j en fus instruit 
je sollicitai S. M. C. d’assigner a cet elFet une somme; mais je ne 
pus obtenir que 2,000,000 do reaux (533,000 f.) et encore la 
Roi entendait il que les payements ne remontassent qu’au moia 
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de f^vfier; cetle nmme ^tait de beaucoup insuffisante. Je n'ai 
C6 Ss 6 d’en faire la representation, ainsi que I’lntendant 

G4n4ral ; nos demandes n"ont pas ete accueilli^ et pour couvrir 
autant que possible la difference j’ai dff avoir recours aux 
recettes extraordinaires faites sans la participation des ministres 
Sspagnols. d'esp^re que ce moyen reussira, deja memo il a 
produit quelques sommes. L’etat que je mets ci joint fait 
cbnnaitre les recouvremens qui ont ete operes sur les fonds de 

533.000 f. du credit mensuel a Tepoque du Aout lesquels fer- 
ment la Bomme de 3,731,000 f« mais independamment il y a eu 
dea recettes extraordinaires pour au moins 500,000 f. qui ont 
re^u la m^me destination (les depenses d*administration generale) 
anterieurement a cette epoque, J*avais fait mettre a la disposition 
de Monsr. I’lntendant General des Valeiirs pour plus d*un million 
qui devait scrvir^ payer une partie de Tarmee. Mr. I’lnten- 
dant General justifie de Temploi de toutes ccs sommes dans ses 
comptes gencraux. Les ministres de S. M, C. n’admettent pas 
les comptes que je prosentc ; d*abord ils ne veulent pas allouer 
la somme de 500,000 f, qui a ete reportee a rarticle des depenses 
d’administration gen6rale, s’appuyant sur ce sujet sur |j| d^ision 
du roi qui ne fait remontcr ces depenses que jusqu’au mois de 
Fevrier, quoique I’empereur ait expressement cntendu que le 
mois de Janvier devait aussi y etre compris, ils ne veulent pas non 
plus reconnaitre les recettes extraordinaires, ou ils pretendent en 
precompter le produit sur le criklit mensuel de 533,000 f. il 
n'est pas dans mon pouvoir d’admettre leurs motifs, la d^ision 
de Tempereur est expresse, et tant que je serai dans la situation 
delicate ou je me trouve, mon devoir m’obligera de pourvoir aux 
besoins du service par tons les moyens prati cables. Les recettes 
qui ont eu lieu en Andalusie ont servi a toutes les depenses de 
Tartillerie, du genie, des ctat majors ct de Tadministration generale 
qui sent vraiment immenses, et quoiqu’on ait absolument rien re^u 
de France ni de Madrid, j’ai en meiiie temps pu faire payer trois 
mois de solde a Tarmoo, e’est sans doute bien peu quand il est du 
8 a 10 mois d’arriere a la troupe et que Tinsuffisance des moyens 
oblige k augmenter encore cet arriere, mais ne recevant rien je 
crois qu"il m’etait impossible de mieux faire. V. A. en sera elle 
mSme convainque si elle vent s’urreter un moment sur I’apperfu 
que je vais lui donner des charges que Y Andalusie supporte. On 
consomme tons les jours prJjs de 100,000 rations de vivres et 

20.000 rations de fourrage ; il y a 2000 malades aux h6pitaux. 
La fbrteresse de Jaen, le fort de Malaga, TAIhambra de Grenade, 
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au dessus cluquel on a constriiit un ^rand camp retranche; toua 
les ch£iteaux bonis de la nier depuis le cap de Gata jusqu^a 

Fucngirola, le chateau d’Alcala la Real, la place de Ronda, les 
anciens chciteaux d’Olbera et de Moron, le chateau de Belalcazar, 
le chateau de Castillo de Los Guardias et plusieurs autros portes 
sur les frontiercs de TEstremadura qu’on a dii aussi occuper. 
On a pourvu aux depenses que les travaux devant Cadiz et la 
construction d’uiic flottillo occasionment. On a etabli a Grenade 
xine poudriire et tine fabrique d’armes, laquelle jusqii’a, present 
a peu donne, mais qui par la suite sera tros utile. On a retabli 
et mis dans iino grande activite la fonderie et rarsenal de Seville 
ou journellernent L3()0 ouvriers sont employes, No’is manqnions 
de poiulre et do projectiles de feu et d’aft'uts. J’ai fait retablir 
deux moulins ii poudre a Seville ot fait exploiter t.outcs les 
nitriiTOS do rAiirlalusie, a present on cf)mptqj||iissi ii Seville des 
projectiles de tons les calibres, jusqifaux bombes de 12 pouccs, 
tout le vienx for a ete raniasse, on a coiisLrult les affuts necessaires 
pour rurmoment des batteries devaut Cadiz. On a fait des requi- 
sitions en souli()rs et oft’ets d’habilleniont dont la troupe a profite. 
J’ai fai|^ver dans le pays 2()()() mides qui ont ete donnees a 
rartillcrie, aux equipajres militaires et au genie. J’ai fliit con- 
struiro et organiser nn equipage <lo ‘IG pieces de inontagnes, dont 
12 oburiiers, de 12 qui sont portes a dos de niulots et vont etro 
repartis dans tons les corps d’armee. La totalite do ces depenses 
ainsi qu’uno infinite d’autres <lout je ne fais pas reniimeration 
sont au coinpte du gouverncniont lispagnol, et le pays les sup- 
portc indcpendaminent du credit mensuel de 53, '1,000 f. et des 
recettes extraordinaires quo je fais operor lorsqu’il y a possibilitc 
dont I’application a lieu en favour de I’administration generale de 
rarniee, du genie, de Tartillcrie, des etats majors, des frais do 
courses et des depenses secrettes. Cc?s charges sont iinmenscs, ct 
jamais le pays n’auniit pu les .supporter si nous n’etions parvenus 
a mettre de I’ordre et la plus grande regularite dans los depenses 
et consommations ; mais il serait difficile de les augmenter, peut- 
etre nienie y aiirait il du danger de chercher a le faire ; e’est uu 
point quo malgie que nous soyons k la recolte il faut deji. pensor 
a faire venir du bled des aiitres provinces, lo produit de I’Aiida- 
lusie etant insuffisant pour la consommation de sos habitans et 
celle de rarinee. Cependant S. M. C. et scs ministres qui sont 
parfaitement instriiits de cette situation ont voiilu attiror a Madrid 
les revenues de I’Andalusie: jo dis les revenues, car lours demandes 
depassaient les recettes; des ordros out iiieinc etc expedi^ en 
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consequence aux coiUmissaires Royaux des Prefectures, et je me 
suis trouve duns Tobligation do m'opposer oi||l||fteinent a Teflet 
de cette mesuro dont Texccution eut non seulement compromis 
tou3 les services de Tarmee* mais occasionne peut-ctre des 
mouvomens seditienx ; d ailleurs il y avait impossibilite de la 
rernplir, a ce sujet j’ai Thonneur de mettre sous les yeiix de 
V. A. cxtrait d’une lettre qne j’eus Thonneur d’ecrire au roi lo 
13 Juillet dernier, et copie de cclle qiie j*adressai a Monsieur lo 
marquis d’Almcnara, ministre des finances, le 30 dii ineine mois 
pour repond re a une des siennos, oil il me peignait Tctat deses- 
pcrant des finances de S.M.C. Je supplio avec instance V. A* de 
vouloir bien rendre comple du contcnu dc ces lettres et du present 
rapport a S. M. rempercur. 

“ J’aurai voulu pour quo S. M. fut mieux instruite de tout ce 
que s’est fait en Andalousic pouvoir entrer dans des details plus 
etomliis ; niais j’ai du ino burner a traitor des points principaux, 
les details so tronvont dans iiui corresjiondance, et dans les rap- 
ports de Monsieur rintendant g*eneral sur radniinistration. Ce- 
pendaiit d’ayires ce que j’ai dit S. M. aura unc idee exacte des 
o]jc*rations administrativos et autros qui ont eu lieu, atitt que de 
Tetat de ses troupes et des enibarras dc ma situation : cllc cst 
telle aujourd’liiii (pie je dois sujiplier avee la plus vive instance 
S.M. au noni nienie de son service dfc? daigner la prendre eh con- 
sideration : j’ai des devoirs Ji rernplir dont je sais toute retendiie, 
je in’y livro sans reserve mais la respoiisibilitc ost trop forte pour 
que dans la position ou jo iiie trouve je piiisse la.soutenir; en 
effet j’ai a conibattro des pretentions et des intCrets qui sont 
evidemment en opposition avee ceux de rarmce et par consequent 
avoc ceux de rempereiir ; jc suis force par mes propres devoirs de 
m’opposer ji. rexecution des divers ordres que le roi doime et 
faire souvont le contrairo. J’ai aussi constamiiient a lutter centre 
Tamour propre des chefs militaircs, que souvent peuvent differer 
d’opinion avee inoi et naturellement pretendent fairo prevaloir 
lours idecs. Toutes cos considerations me font regarder la tiiche 
qui m’est imposce coiniuo au dessus dc mes forces ot me portent 
a dcsirer quo S. M. reiiipereur daigiic mo faire coniiaitre ses 
intentions ou pourvoir ii mon remplacement et mettre a la tfite 
de son armeo dans le midi dc TEspague, un chef plus capable 
que moi d’en diriger les operations, Je mo pormettrai seulement 
de faire observer ii ce sujet que lo bien du service do I’cmpereur 
commando imperieuseinent que toutes les troupes qui sont dans 
le midi de TEspagne depuis lo Tage jusqu’aux deux merg suivent 
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le mfeme syst&me d*op£ration8, et Voyent par consequent com* 
mand^ par uiH^eul chef lequel doit 6tre dym la pensee de 
rempereur, et avoir ses instructions afin que le cas se presentant 
oi!i il lui serait fait opposition d’unfc maniere quelconque, il puisse 
se conduire en consequence et parvenir au but qui lui sera 
indiqu4 ; tout autre systeme retardera la marche des affaires et 
occasionera inevitablement des desagremens qu*on peut autre* 
ment eviter, 

J*ai rhonneur, &c. 

“ (Signe) Le Marechal Due de Dalmatie/^ 


SECTION 2. 

Intercepted Letter from marshal Mortier , to the emperor ^ 

\Zth July^ 1810. 

SIRE, 

L*etat de nullite ou jc suis depuis que Monsieur le due de 
Dalmatie, major-general, a pris riiiitiativc de tous les mouvemens 
meme le^lus minutieiix de 5^*"^ corps rend ici ma presence tout- 
a-fait inutile, il ne me rcste que le chagrin de voir d'excellentes 
troupes animees du meilleur esprit, disseminces dans toute TAnda- 
luise et perdant tous les jours dc braves gens sans but ni resultat. 
Dans cet etat des choses je prie V.M. de vouloir bien me per- 
mettra de me retirer a Burgos pour y attendre des ordres s*il ne 
juge pas a propos de m^accorder un conge pour retoUrner en 
France, cong6 que reclame ma sante a la suite dune maladie 
grave dont je suis a peine convalescent. 

J'ai rhonneur, &c. &c. 

Le Makeciial Due de Tuevise. 


No. VII. 
section 1. 

Extract fr&m an intercepted despatch of Massena^ dated 

July 10, 1810. 

** Generals Romana and Carrera have gone to lord Welling- 
ton's head-quarters, but the latter has not abandoned iiis Lines.’' 
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General P. Boyer to S. Swartz, July%\ 1810. 

** We are covering the siege pt Ciudad Rodrigo, a place strong 
by its position and works, and which has been attacked with but 
little method. The English army is opposite ours, but, for good 
reasons, does not move : we compose the corps of observation ; we 
are on the look out for them.*’ 

Extrait du Journal du C. de B. Pelet^ premier aide-de-camp 
du marcchal prince d*Essling. 

** 1810. 5 Aout, a Ciudad Rodrigo. — Le capitaine du genie 

Boucherat arrive du 2® corps ; il a fait la campagne du Portugal, 
1807. Beaucoup caus6 avec lui sur ce pays. II a fait la route de 
Lisbonno a Almeyda avec M. Mairet, et me remet un itineraire 
qu’il cn a dressc. II pretend ces routes tres difficiles ; les rivieres 
tres encaissecs, et inabordable sur les deux rives du Mondego.' 
Celui-ci a peu d’eau, doit etre gueable presque partout ; ct une 
partie de ses rives bien difficiles, et en certains endroits il n’y a pas 
plus de 20 toises de largeur ; un seul pont sans chemin (jp crois a 
Fornos ;) mais la riviere n’est pas un obstacle aux communica- 
tions des deux rives. La route d’Idanha, Castelbranco, dec. mau-» 
vaise, cependant non absolument impraticable a des pieces l^g^res. 
Tage, tris escarp6, rocailleux, profoncTjusqu’a Abrantes * * * * * 
Au dessus de cette ville, ou plutot au confluent du Zezere, le 
pays devient plat; le lit du Tage s’^largit; il n’y a plus que des 
collines memo eloigneos, et tout est tres praticable. Les mon- 
tagnes de Santarem sent des collines peu clevees, praticables, 
accessibles sur Icur sommet, peu propres a 6tre defendues ce qui 
est commune jusqu’a la mer pour celles de Montachique, qui sont 
des plateaux arrondis, accessibles. a toute les armes; et on pourrait 
marcher ou manoeuvrer dans toutes les directions. J’ai fait copier 
cet itineraire.” 

“ 1810. 7 Octobre, a Leyria.— Cause avec le general Loison 

des position de Montachique, ensuite avec le prince.” 

“1810. 9 Octobre, a Riomajor. On dit que I’ennemi se 

retranche a Alhandra et Bucellas. Les generaux Reynier et Foy 
ont une carte de Riomajor a Lisbonne; espece de croquis fait a la 
h&te, d*apres de bous materiaux, mais ou la figure est tr^s mau- 
vaise. Je le fais copier.” 
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SECTION 3. 

A Monsieur ie marcchal prince d^JEssling. Sur la hauteur en 
arricre de Moira ^ le 26 Septernjbre^ 1810, 10 heurc J. 

J ’ai Thonneur de vous adresser une lottre que je vicns de rece- 
voir du general Reyuier ct copie d’une reponse. 

Vous trouverez egalement ci- joint une lettre du general Reynier 
adresseo a votre excellence. 

Je vous renouvelle, prince, Tassurance de ma haute conside- 
ration. 

(Signe) Le Mahkcual Due d'Elciiingen. 

A Monsieur le mart chaV due d'Elchinycn, St. A ntotiio, Ic 
26 Septemhre^ a 8 heurc du matin. 

Depuis quo le brouillard est dinsipe, on appercoit sur le Sorra 
au deUi de St, Antonio, cinq bataillons Portiigais qiii etoient a 
mi-coto ct qui sont niontes sur la crete a mesuro que lo brouillard 
s’est ecloirci. II y a de plus au col ou passi* le cheniin, 6 pieces 
de canon et un detachemont d'infantrie Anglaise, et a mi-cote une 
ligno de tirailleurs partio Anglais qui s’etend dopuis le chernin qui 
monte du village de Carvailha a ma gauche, jusques vis-a-vis dos 
postes du 6*^^ corps, on voit des troupes sur les sommitAs qui font 
face au 6^' corps ; mais commo on no les appercoit que dc re vers, 
ou no peut juger de lour nombre. 

On ne pent deviner s’il y a des troupes en arriere, mais d’apres 
I’organisation de la montagne dont les cretes son! etroites, ct 
qui a des pentes rapides do cliaque cote, il ne doit pas avoir de terrain 
pour y placer de fortes reserves et mantvuvres. C'ela me parait une 
arriere garde, mais la position est forte, et il faut faire des dispo- 
sitions pour Tattaquer avec succes. J ’attends des nojivellcs de 
ce que renneini fait devant vous pour faire aucun mouvemeiit; 
si vous jugez que c est une arriere garde et que vous Tattaquiez, 
j'attaqucrai aussi. Si vous jugez convenable d’atteiuhe les ordres 
de Monsieur le inarechal piince d’F-ssling, j’attendrai aussi, comme 
je pense qu’il viendra vers votre corps, jo vous pric de lui faire 
parvenir le rapport ci-joint avec los votres 

J’ai riionneur de vous prior. Monsieur le marochal, d’agreer 
riiommage de mon respect. 


(SigntO 


Reynieu. 
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A Monsieur tc General JReynier, Sur la hauteur en arril^re 
de Moira j Ic 26 Septembre 1810, a 10 heurcs J du 7natin. 

Je refois a I’instant, mon cher gonoral, votre lettre de ce jour. 
Je p:uise qii’iine grande partie de Tarmec Anglo-Portugaise a 
passe la nuit sur la crote des montagnes qui domine toiite la 
vallee de Moira. Un paysan dit qu’il existo de Tautre cote de ces 
montagnes une plaine assoz belle d’une deini-lieue d’etendue, et 
tres garnie d’Oliviers. Depuis ce matin, rennemi marche par 
sa gauche, et seniblo diriger scs colonnes principalcs sur la route 
d’Oporto; cependant il tient encore assez de nioiido a la droite du 
pare qui couvre le convent des ininimos nomme Sako ; et il montre 
uiio 12”^* do pieces d’artillerio, Lo cbemin do Coimbre passe tres 
pres de ce couvent. 

J’ai envoy e ce matin un de mes aides-de-camp an prince 
d’Essling pour lui dire que nous sommes en presence, et qu’il 
serait necessaire qu’il arrivut pour prendre un parti. Si j ’avals le 
commandenient, j’attaquerais sans besitor un soul instant; mais jo 
crois, mon cber general, quo vous no pouvez rien comproinettre 
en vous ecliolonnant sur la droite de rennemi ; et en poussant sos 
avant-postes, car e’est voritabloment par ce point qu’il faudrait Ic 
forcer a fiiirc sa retraito. 

Je vous renou’fcdle, &c. 

(Sign^^) Le Marecual Due o’Elcii iNCiKx. 


SUCTION 4. 

A Monsieur Ic martchnl prince d\Esslin(j^ Comynandant-cn- 

chefi Varnivc dc Portugal^ Paris^ Ic A Dccembrc^ IS 10. 

Monsieur le prince d’Essling, le geneuil Foy que vous avez 
expedic est arrive a Paris le 22 Novembre ; il a fait coimaitre a 
sa majeste et dans le plus grand detail ce qui s’est passe et votre 
situation. 

D^s le 4 Novembre le general Gardanne etait en avant 
d’ Almeida avec un corps de 6,000 hommes. Ixj compte d’Erlon 
avec les divisigns Claparede, Conroux, et la division Fournier a 
du se trouver a Guarda vers le 20 Novembre. 

L’Empereur, prince, a vu par les journaux Anglais, que vous 
aviez etabli des pouts sur le Tage et que vous en avez un sur le 
Z^zere, defendu sur les deux rives par de fortes totes de pont. 
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Sa majesty peiise que voua devw voui retraaeher dans la poidtlM, 
que vDus occupes devant rennemi; qa’Abrant^s se trxmvBnt k 
800 toises da Tage, vous Taurez isol^ de son pant et bloqa4 pour 
en faire le UEmpereur vcnis recommande d’^tablir deux 

ponts sur le Zcz^re, de d^fendre ces ponts par des ouvrages con- 
sid^rableSi comme ceux du Spitz devant Vienne. Votre ligne 
d^operations et de communications devant fetre 6tablie par la route 
de Garda, partant du Zez^re, passant par Cardigos, suivant la 
Crete des montagnes par Campinha et Belmonte, vous auroz 
toujours la route de Castelbranco et Salvatera pour faire des 
vivres. 

Je viens de donner de nouveau Tordre dfjk reit^re plusieurs 
fois au due de Dalmatie, d*envoyer le 5™® corps sur le Tage entre 
Montalveo et Villaflor, pour ^faire sa jonction avec vous. L*Em- 
pereur croitJ||qu’il serait necessaire de s’emparer d’Alcantara, de 
fortifier et de consolider tous les ponts sur le Zczere et sur le 
Tage, d’asfiurer toutesf vos communications en saississant les 
points favorables que peuvent olFrir les localites pour fortifier de 
petites positions; des chateaux ou maisons qui, occupces par peu 
de troupes, soient a Tabri des incursions des miliccs. 

Vous sentirez, Monsieur le Prince d’Essling, Tavantage de 
rigulariser idnsi la guerre, ce qui vous mettra k m6me de 
profiter de la reunion do tous les corps qui vont vous renforcer, 
pour marcher sur lord Wellington et attaquer la gauche de sa 
position, soit pour Tobliger a se rembarquer en marchant sur la 
rive gauche du Tage, ou enfin, si tous ces moyens ne rcussissaient 
pas, vous serez en mesure de rester en position pendant les mois 
de Decembre et de Janvier, en vous occupant d'organiser vos 
vivres et de bien etablir vos communications avec Madrid et 
Almeyda. 

Uarmee du centre qui est a Madrid, ayant des dctachements 
sur Placentia, vos communications avec cette capitale ne sont pas 
difficiles. 

Deux millions 600 mille francs destines a la soldo de votre 
arm^ sont deja k Valladolid ; deux autre millions partent en ce 
moment de Bayonne. Aiusi votre armee sera dans une bonne 
situation. 

Votre position deviendra tr^s embarrassante pour les Anglais, 
qui, ind^'pendamment d’une consommation 4norme d'hommes et 
d’argent, se trouveront engages dans une guerre de systdme, et 
ayant toujours une immensity de b&timens k la mer pour leur 
rembarquement. 11 faut done, Prince, travailler sans cesse k 
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vk-k-TM d 0 ; )>>pOBitMn dM '«im«BBi0» et poavoir 
girder la rdtre arec motna -da moode ; c« qui rendra, une partie 
de vetia annda mobile et toos mettra k mkme do fidre dea incur- 
sioiks dans la pays, 

•Vbus trouverez ci*-joint des moniteurs qui donnent des nouvelles 
de Portugal, parvenues par la voie de I’Angleterre, datbes du 
12 Novembre. 

Le Prince de Wagram et de Neuch^el, 

M ajor-General, 

(Signe) Alexandre. 


SECTION 5. 

A Monsieur le mareclial prince cC Essling^ Comniandant-^en^ 

ckefj Varmee de Portugal^ Parts, & 22 Dccembre, 1810. 

Je VOU8 expedie, Prince, le gimeral Foy que TEmpereur a 
nomme genei*al de division ; je vous envoie Ics moniteurs ; vous 
y verrez que nous apprenons par les nouvelles d’Angleterre qu’au 
1 D^icembre, vous vous fortifiez dans votre position de San- 
tarem. 

L’Empereur met la plus grande importance a re que vous 
teniez constamment en ^chec les Anglais, a ce que vous ayez des 
ponts sur le Zezbre et sur le Tage ; la saison va devenir bonne 
pour les operations mililaires, et vous aurez le moyen de barceler 
les Anglais et de leur faire eprouver journellement des pertes. 
Par les nouvelles des journaux Anglais, il parait qu’il y a beau- 

coup de malades dans leur armee, ils ne comptent que 

27 a, 28 mille hommes sous les armes et un effectif de 31 milles, 
y compris la cavalcrie et rartillerio. La situation de Tarmee 
Anglaise en Portugal tient Londres dans une angoise continuelle, 
et TEmpereur regarde comme un grand avautage de tenir les 
Anglais en echcc, de les attirer et de leur faire perdre du moiide 
dans les Uffaires d*avant-gardes, jusqu’a ce que vous soyez a 
mdme de les engager dans une affaire generale. Je rbitere encore 
au marbchal due de Tr6vise Tordre de marcher sur le Tage avec 
le 5*“® corps. 

Le comte d’Erlon, qui reunit son corps k Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
va profiter de ce moment ou les pluies cessent pour reprendre 
roffensive et battre tous ces corps de mauvaises troupes que se 
trouvent sur vos communications et sur vos flancs. 

Vos ponts etant bien assures sur le Z^zbre, la ligne de vos 
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operations la, plus natutello parait devoir 6tre par la rive gauche de 
Cette riyi^^. 

Le general Foy, a qui I’Empereur a parl6 longtems, vous don-* 
nera plus de details. %* . . 

Le Prince de Wagram et de NeuchiiteL 
Major-General, 

(Signe) Alex ANDUK. 


SEcriA^ 6. 

A Monsieur le martchal cVEssling, Commandant-cn-c.hr 
Carmre de Portugal^ Pnris^ le \i\ Janvier ^ 1811. 

Je vous previens. Prince, que par decret imperial, on date du 
15 de CO niois, rEiuporeur a forme nne armee dii Nord de 
I’Mspagne, dont le comniandeiuent est conlie a Monsieur le 
mareclial due d’Istrie qui va etablir son quarticr general a Burgos, 

L'arrondifisement de I’armec du Nord de TEspagne est com- 
pose : — 

1^. De la Navarro formant le gouvernemont do rivspagno. 
Des trois provinces de la Biscaye ot de la province do San- 
tandejr, formant le 4^" gouvcrneincnt. 

3®. De la province des Asturies. 

4‘*. Dos provinces de Burgos, Aranda, et Soria, formant le 
5® gouvernement. 

Dcs provinces de Palencia, Valladolid, Leon, Beneventc, 
Toro, et Zamore, formant le 6^‘ gouvernement. 

6°. De la province de Sulamanque. 

Ainsi cet arrondissement coinprend tout le pays occupo par 
les troupes Franfaises entre la mer, la France, le Portugal, et 
Ics limites de rarroiidisscment des arinecs du centre et de TAr- 
ragon. 

Cette disposition, cn centralisant le pourvoir, va donner de 
I’ensemble et une nouvelle impulsion d’activite aux operations 
dans toutes les provinces du Nord de TEspagne ; et Monsieur lo 
mari^'chal due dTstrie mettra uii soin particulicr a maintenir les 
communications entre Valladolid, Salamanque, et Almeida. 

Je vous engage, Prince, k correspondre avec Monsieur le 
marechal due dTstrie toutes les fois que vous le jugerez utile 
au service, 

D'apres les ordres do TEmpereur je previous Monsieur le due 
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d*Istri6 qM dans des cireoti8t4licd8 impr^vtMNi, il doit appoyer 
Tarm^e de Portugal et lui porter da secours ; je le pr^viens aussi 
que le 9”*^ corps d’arm^e serait sous ses ordres dans le cas ou ce 
corps rentrerait en Espagne. 

Le Prince de Wagram et de Neuchatel, 
Major-General, 

(Signe) Alexandre. 

SECTION 7, 

A Monsieur le marichal due de Dalmatie^ Paris, le 24 

Janvier, 1811. 

Vous verrez par le moniteur d’hier, Monsieur le due de Dal- 
matie, que les armees de Portugal etaient a la fin de Tannee der- 
nicre dans la meme position. L’Empereur me charge de vous 
renouveller I’ordre de vous porter au secours du prince d'Essling, 
qui est toujours a Santarem ; il a plusieurs ponts sur le Zezere, 
ct il attend quo les eaiix soient diminu^es pour en jetter un sur le 
Tage. Il parait certain que le corps a operfe sa jonction avec 
lui par le Nord, c*est-a-dire, par Almeyda. 

L’Empereur espere que le prince d*Essling aurajette tin pont 
sur le Tage ; ce que lui donnera des vij^res. 

Les corps insurgas de Valence et de Murcie vont se trouver 
occupe par le corps du general Suchet, aussitot que Tarragons 
sera tombe entre nos mains, comme Ta fait la place de Tortose ; 
alors Sa Majesty pense que le 5"*® corps et une partie du 4*"® 
pourront se porter au secours du prince d’Essling. 

Le Major-General, 

(Signfe) Alexandre. 

SECTION 8. 

A Monsieur le marechal prince d^Essling, Paris, le 25 Janvier, 

1811. 

Je vous previens, prince, que Monsieur le marechal due de 
Dalmatie s’est mis en marche dans les premiers jours de Janvier 
avec le 5*"® corps d’armee, un corps de cavalerie, et un Equipage de 
si^ge pour se porter sur Badajoz et fairo le siege de cette place. 
Ces troupes ont du arriver le 10 de ce mois devant Badajoz ; je 
mande au due de Dalmatie qu’apres la prise de cette place il doit 
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se porter eans perdre de terns sur le Tage avec son ^uipage de 
siege pour vous donner les moyens d’assieger et de prendre 
Abrant^s. 

Lc -Prince de Wagram et de Neuch&tel, 
Major-General, 

(Signe) Alexandre. 


SECTION IX. 

Au Prince de Wagram et de Neuchdtel^ major-general^ Paris, 
le 6 Fevrier^ 1811. 

Mon cousin, je pense que vous devez envoyer le moniteur 
d'aujourd’hui au due de Dalmatie, an due de Trevise, au general 
Belliard, au due d’Istrie, aux commandans dc (^uidad Rodrigo et 
d’ Almeida, aux general Thiebaut, ot aux generaux Dorsenne, Ca- 
farelli, et Reille. Ecrivez au due d’Istrio en lui envoyant lo 
moniteur, pour lui annoncer qu^il y trouvera les dernieros nouvellos 
du Portugal, qui paraissent etre du 13; que tout parait prendre 
une couleur avantageuse ; que si Badajos a etc pris dans le courant 
de Janvier, le due de Dalmatie a pii se porter sur le Tage, et 
faciliter Vitablissement du pont au prince d'Essting ; qu’il 
devient done tr&s important de faire toules les dispositions que j’ai 
ordonn^es afin que le general Drouct avec sos deux divisions puisse 
6tre tout entier a la disposition du prince d’ Essling. 'Ecrivez en 
meme terns au due de Dalmatie pour iui faire connaltre la situa- 
tion du due d’Istrie, et lui rcit^rer Tordre de favoriser le prince 
d^ Essling pour son passage du Tage ; que j’espere que Badajoz 
aura cte pris dans le courant de Janvier ; et que vers le 20 Jan- 
vier sajonctionaura eu lieu sur le Tage, avec le prince d’Essling; 
qu'il peut, si cela est necessaire, retirer des troupes du 4*"® corps ; 
qvHenJin tout est sur le Tage. Sur ce je prie Dieu, mon cousin, 
qu'il vous ait dans sa sainte et digne garde. 

(Signe) Napoleon. » 

P.S. Je vous renvoie votre lettro au due dTstrie, faites lc 
partir. 
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SBCTIOy 10. 

A Monsieur le rnarechal prince cTEssling^ Commandant-en*- 
chef Varmee de Portugal^ Pam, le 1 Fevrier^ 1811. 

Je vous envoie,. prince, le moniteur du 6, vous y trouverez les 
dernieres nouvelles que nous avons du Portugal ; elles vont jusqu’ 
au 13 Janvier, et annoncent que tout prend une tournure avan* 
tagcuse. Si liadajoz a etc pris dans le courant de Janvier^ 
comme cela est probable y le due de Dalmatic aura pu faire 
marcher des troupes sur le Tqgcy et vous faciliter V eiahlissement 
d^un pont. Je hii en ai donne et je lui en reitere I'ordre ; TEm- 
pereur espere que la jonction des troupes de ce marechal a eu 
lieu maintenant avec vous sur le Tagc. 

Ix»s deux divisions d’infanterie du corps du general Drouet, 
vont restcr entierement a votro disposition d’apres les ordres que 
je donne a Monsieur le marechal due d’Istrie, commandant en 
chef Tarmee du nord de TEspagne ; Je lui mando de porter son 
quartier general a Valladolid, d’etablir des corps nombreux de 
cavalerie dans la province de Sulamanque afin d’assuror d'uno 
manierc journaliere sure et rapidc la correspondance entre Almeyda, 
Cuidad Rodrigo et Valladolid, et nous envoyer promptement toutes 
les nouvelles qui pourront parvenir a l^armee de Portugal. 

Je lui prescris de tenir a Ciudad Rodrigo, un corps de 6,000 
hommes qui puissc eloigner toute espece de troupe ennemie de 
Ciudad Rodrigo et d’Almeida, faire memo des incursions sur 
Pinhel et Guarda, erap^cher qu’il se forme aucun rassemblement 
sur les derrieres du 9"*^’ corps, et presenter des dispositions offensives 
sur cettc frontiere du Portugal. 

De reunir une forte brigade de la garde imperiale^vers Zamora 
d oil elle sera a portec de soutenir le corps de Ciudad Rodrigo, et 
ob elle se trouvera d’ailleurs dans une position avancee pour agir 
suivant les circonstances. 

De reunir une autre forte brigade de la garde a Valladolid oil 
elle sera en mesure d’appuyer la premiere ; et de reunir Ic reste 
'de la garde dans Ic gouvernement de Burgos. 

Par ces dispositions, prince, les deux divisions d’infantcrie du 
gme corps, seront entierement k votre disposition, et avec ce secours 
vous serez en mesure de tenir longtems la position que vous occu« 
pez ; de vous porter sur la rive gauche du Tage ; ou enfin d’agir 
comme vous le jugerez convenable sans avoir aucune inquietude 
sur le nord de TEspagne, puisque le due d'Istrie sera a portec de 
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marcher ear Almeyda et Ciudad Rodrigo et mSme eur Madrid, ei 
des circonetances inattendues le rendeient n^cessaire* 

Dos que le due d'lstrie aura fait see dispositions il enverra un 
of&cier au general Drouet, pour Ten instruire et lui faire connoitre 
qu’il peut rester en entier pour vous renforcer. 

Le general Foy a dA partir vers le 29 Janvffer de Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, avec 4 bataillons et 300 hommes de cavalerie pour vous 
rejoindre. 

Le Prince de Wagram et de Neuchfitel, 

Major General, 

(Signe) Alexandre. 


SECTION 11. 

A Monsieur le marcchal due d'lstrie^ Guarda^ le 29 Mai's, 

. 1811. 

Mon cher Mareehal, vous aurez appris notre arriv^ aux fron- 
ti^res du Portugal, I’armee se trouve dans un pays absolument 
ruin^; et avec touto ma volonti et la patience de Tarmee, jc 
crains de n’y pemvoir tenir 8 jours, et je me verrai force de rentrer 
en Espagne. 

J*ecris a M. le Cte. d’Erlon pour qu’il fasse approvisionner 
Almeyda et Rodrigo; ces deux places ri’auraient jamais dil 
cesser d'avoir pour 3 mois de vivres aux quels on n’aurait pas dA 
toucher sous aucun pi*etexte ; et ma surprise CaSt extreme d"ap- 
prendre qu'il n’y a que pour 10 jours de vivres a Almeyda. Je lui 
4eris aussi de prendre une position entre Rodrigo et Almeyda, 
avec ses deux divisions; vous sentez combien il cst n6cessaire, 
qu’il se place a portec de marcher au secours d’Almeyda. 

Si jc trouvais des vivres, je ne quitterais jias les fronti^res 
d’Espagne et du Portugal, mais comme je vous I’ai dit, je ne vois 
guere la possibilite d’y rester 


(Sign6) Le Prince d'Essling. 


SECTION 12. 

A Monsieur le marichal due d^ Is trie, Alfayates^ le 2 Avril^ 

1811. 


Mon cher Mareehal, le pays que Tarmce occupe ne pouvant en 
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aucime mani^re le faire viifW, je jne vois fore6 de la faire rentrer 
en Espagne. Voici lea cantonikamants que je lui ai asaignes et 
Titin^raire de marcbe de chaquejDorps d*arm6e 


(Sign4) Le Prince d'Essling. 


SECTION 13. 

A Monsieur le viarcchal due d* I stria y Rodrigo y le 5 Avril, 

1811. 

Mon cher Marechal, je auis arrive avec toute Tarm^e sur 
Ciudad Rodrigo, mes troupes depuis pluaieura joura sont sans 
pain ; et je siiis oblige de' faire prendre sur lea approvisionnements 
de Rodrigo 200 mille rations de biscuit, que je vous prie d’ordon- 
ner de rcmplacer avec les ressources qui peuvent se trouver k 
Salamanque et Valladolid. Nous partirons ensuite pour los can- 
tonnements que j’ai eu soin de vous faire connaitre. J’espere que 
vous aurez bien voulu faire donner dcs ordres aux intendans do 
province, d’y faire preparer des vivres, seui moyen d’y fairo 
maintenir Tordre. 

Je comptc sejourner 3 a 4 jours ici pour voir si rennemi ne 
s’approacherait pas des places. 

(Signe) IfE Prince d’Essling. 


SECTION 14. 

A Monsieur le marechal due d'lstricy Salamanque y le 15 

Avrily 1811. 

Mon cher Marechal, ma position devient toujours plus allar^ 
mante ; les places appellent des secours ; je ne refois paS do 
repoiises de vous a aUcune de mes demandes ; et si cet 4tat de 
chose se prolonge, je serai force de faire prendre ^ l^armde deS 
cantonnements oil elle puisse virre, et d’abandonner les places 
que je ne Suis pas charge de defendre et encore bien moins d’ap- 
provisionner, mes troupes maiiquant absohiment de vivres, 

(Signe) Le Prince d'EsslIno, 
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SECTION 15.* 


A Monsieur la marMial due d^Jstrie^ Paris ^ le 3 Avril^ 1811. 

Le general Foy est arrive, Monsieur le inar6clial due d’lstrie, 
ainsi que les deux aides-de-camp du mar6chal prince d'Essling, 
lo capitaine Porcher, et Iq chef d^escadron Pelei. II parait que le 
prince d*Essling avec son corps d’arm^e prend position ii Guarda, 
Belmonte, et ^ilfayates, Ainsi il protege Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Almeyda, Madrid et TAndalousie. Ses communications doivent 
s’etablir facilement avec Tarmee du midi par Alcantara et Badajoz. 
Si ce qu’on ne prevoit pas, le prince d'Essling etoit vivement 
attaque par Tarm^ Anglaise, rempereur pense que vo\is pourricz 
le soutenir avec une I5me de millcs homines. L^armee du 
centre doit avoir pousse im corps siir Alcantara. L’armee du 
midi sera renforc6e par ce que vous aurez dej'i fait partir, et 
d’apres le prince d’Essling, elle va sc trouver asscz forte pour ne 

rien craindre de Tennemi 

(Le reste est sans interet.) 

1x5 Major-General, 

(Signe) A LEX A N n u E . 

SECTION 16. 

A Monsieur le marechalduc d^lstricy SalamanquCj le \1 Avril^ 

1811. 


MON CIIEU MAIIECIIAL, 

Le general Reynuud, commandant superieur a Rodrigo, ainsi 
que le general March and, qui est avec sa division autour do 
cette place, me rendent compte que 2 divisions Portugaises 
avec une division Anglaise ont pris position aux environs 
d’Almeyda. Quoique cette place ait encore des vivres pour 
une 20"® de jours, et que les Anglais et les Portugais meurent de 
faim dans leurs positions, il faut faire des dispositions pour les 
chasser au dela de la Coa^ et pour ravitailler cette place. Je vous 
propose en conB6qu6nce, mon cher mar6chal, de mettre a ma dis- 
position 12 a 1500 chevaux, ceux de I’armee de Portugal n^^tant en 
4tat de rehdre aucun service ; je vous demande de plus une divi- 
sion d'infanterie pour placer en reserve. Vers le 24 ou le 29, ces 
forces se joindront aux 6 divisions que je compte reunir de Tarmee 
de Portugal pour attaquer Tennemi, s’il nous attend dans ses 
positions et le chasser au dela de la Coa. Il est impossible do 
faire faire le moindre mouvement a toutes ces troupes, du moins 
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h, celles de Tarzn^e de Portugal pour attaquer rennetni ; si on ne 
pent leur faire distribuer pour 10 jours de biscuit et avoir de I’eau 
de vie a la suito de Tarmee. Je vous demande encore 15 a 18 
pieces d’artilleriti bien attelees, celles a mes ordres etant hors d’etat 
de marcber. Avec ces muyens^ nul doute que rennemi ne soit 
depost6 et chasse hors des fronti^res de TEspagne et au dela de la 
Coa. Mon cher marechal, je vis ici au jour de jour ; je suis sans 
le sol, vous pouvez tout; il faut done nous envoyer du biscuit, de 
Teau de vie, du pain el de Torge. Ce sera avec ces moyens que 
nous pourrons manoeuvrer. II nc faut ptis perdre un instant. Il 
est trfes urgent de inarchor au secours d’Almeyda. C’est a vous a 
donner vos ordres ; et vous me troiiverez port6 de la moilleure 
volontfe a faire tout ce qui sera convenable aux interets de S. M. 

(Signe) Le Prince d’Essling. 

SFX’TION 17. 

A Monsieur Ic marcchal due d*Jstrie, Salamanque ^ le 22 

Avril^ 1811. 

MON CUE It MAllECirAL, 

J’ai recall votro depeche. Toutes vos promesscs de vous 
reunir a moi s’evanouissent done dans le moment ou j’en ai 
bosoin ; ravitiiller Almeida et Rodfigo est la operation et 
la scule qui pent nous donner la faculte de rendre Tarmee de 
Portugal disponible, lorsqu’ori n’aura plus rien a craindre sur 
le sort des ydaces. En y jettant pour 3 a 4 mois de vivres, on 
pent ensuite ctablir plusicurs colonnes mobiles; on peut envoyer 
des troupes a Avila et Segovie; on pout au besoin appuyer le 
mouvement do rarmce d’Andalousie. Mais ne scrait il pas bon- 
teux de laisser rendre uiie place fauto de vivres, en presence de 
deux marechaux de TEmpire ? Je vous ai deja prevenu de la 
nullitc de ma cavalerie, de rimpossibilite ou se trouvent les chevaux 
d’artillerie de rendre aucun service. Vous savez aussi que je dois 
envoyer le 9™® corps en Andalousie ; je voulais aussi le faire con- 
courir avant son depart au ravitaillement des places. Pouvez 
vous, mon cher marcchal, balancer un seal instant a m’envoyer 
de la cavalerie, et des attclages d’artillerie, si vous voulez garder 
votre materiel ? No vous ai-je pas prevenu que je commencerais 
mon mouvement le 26 ? et vous paraissez attendre le (22) une 
seconde demando de ma part. Vous le savez aussi bien que moi, 
perdre un ou deux jours k la guerre est beaucoup ; et ce d61ai 
peat avoir des suites f^Lcheuses qu’on ne r4pare plus. 
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Qnaiid je toos ai St que je ne rinnenia que 6 divisioiia ; c*dtait 
pour ne pas tout d^garuir des pobits importans occup^s par les 
corps d’arin4e ; mais de la cavalerie et de Tartillerie sont un secours 
dont je ne puis me passer* Je tous prie en consequence, mon 
cher marechal, de me faire arriver de la cavalerie et des attelages 
d’artillerie a marches forc^es* Reflechissez qu’uue fois les places 
reapprovisionnees, je pourrai disposer des f de Tarmee, et que 
eette operation passe avant tout. 

En m’offrant de nous envoyer les attelages pour 16 pieces, vous 
aurez bien entendu, sans doute, mon chor marechal y comprendre 
ceux necessaires pour les caissons des pieces. 

(Sign6) Le Prince d’Essling. 


SECTION 18. 

A Monsieur le marechal due d^Istrie^ Salamanrjue^ le 24 

Avrily 1811. 

MON CHER marechal, 

Je me rends demain a Ciudad Rodrigo, oix toute Tarmee 
sera reunie le 26. Le ravitaillemcnt do la place d*Almeida 
est du plus haut interet pour les aimcs de S. M. ; et il eut 
^te bien Jl desirer que ler secours que j^ai en Thonneur do 
Tous demander nous eussent etc euvoyes. L’enuemi parait avoir 
de 20 a 29 mille hommes autour de cette place. Vous dire que je 
n'aurai en cavalerie que 15 a 1800 hommes, et seulement 20 
pieces de canon pour toute Tarmce, e’est vous faire sentir, mon 
cher marechal, combien votre secours m’eut etc necessaire au 
moins sous deux rapports, pour votre armee memo et pour la 
tranquillite du nord de TEspagne. Je n’ai pas menage mes in- 
stances aupres de vous. Si mes efforts n’etaient pas heureux ; 
votre d^vouement pour le service de TEmpereur, vous ferait cer- 
tainement regretter de ne pas les avoir secondes avec les moyens 
que vous m*aviez fait esperer, avant que j’en eusse besoin. 

(Signe) Le Prince o’Essling. 

Section 19. 

A Monsieur le marichal due d lstricj Rodrigo^ le 29ilnri/, 1811. 

MON CHEIt MARECHAL, 

Vos lettres sont incemcevables. Dans celle du 20, vous me 
^ites que vous ne pouvez me donner aucun socoqrs. Par celie 
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dn 22^ TOUB me dites que le 25 cm le 26 vous me joindrez 
partout oii je serai, et que la t6te de TOtre colonne arrivera k Sala* 
manque le 26» Par celle queje re^ois k Tinstant, vous me dites, 
que votre cavalerie et votre artillerie se trouvent encore le 27 a 
nne joum4e en arriire de Salamanque ; et vous concluez que mon 
mouvement doit 6tre fini ; et vous me t^moignez vos regrets de 
n’avoir pA y cooperer. Convenez, mon cher marshal, que si 
Tarm^e de Portugal recevait un ^hec, vous auriez bien des re- 
proches a vous faire. Je vous ai demand6 de Tartillerie et des 
attelages et encore plus positivcment de la cavalerie ; vous avez 
sous differens pretextcs c1ud6 ma dcmande. Toutes les troupes 
qui sont en Espagne, sont de la m&me famille. Vous ^tes, jusques 
a ce qu’il y ait de nouveaux ordres, charge de la defense et de 
Tapprovisionnement des places d^ Almeida et de Rodrigo. Je 
n'aurais pas mieux demande que d’employer Tarmee de Portugal 
sous mes ordres a defendre ces places, a marcher au secours de 
Tarmee du midi ; mais comment puis-je le faire sans vivres ? 

Je compte faire mon mouvement demain matin. J "ignore quelle 
pourra etre Tissue de cc mouvement ; si ma lettre vous arrive dans 
la joum^e de demain ; votre cavalerie et votre artillerie pourraient 
toujours se mettre en mouvement dans la nuit pour arriver apr^ 
demain ler Mai a Cabrillas. Je^vous prie do faire filer sans 
s’arrSter le biscuit, la farine, le grain l^ue vous n"aurez pas manqu4 
de r^unir a la suite de vos troupes. 11 cst instant que ces ressour* 
ces comme beaucoup d’aiitres, arrivent a Rodrigo ; cette place 
n’aum pas pour 15 jours de vivres. A mon depart d’ici, il faudra 
quo des convois considerables y soiont envoyes. 

(Signe) Le Prince d'Esslino. 


SECTION 20 . 

A Monsieur le martchal due de Raguse^ Paris^ le 20 Avrilf 

1811 . 

MONSIEUR UE DUC DE RAGU8E, 

Vous trouverez ci-joint Tordro de TEmpereur qui vous donne 
le cammanden\ent de Tarm^e du Portugal. Je donne Tordre 
au mar^chal prince d’Essling de vous remettre le commande- 
ment de cette armee. Saisissez les r^ues d'une main ferme ; 
faites dans Tarmee les changemens qui deviendraient n4oes- 
saires« L"intention de I'Empereur est que le due d"Abrantes 
et le g6n6ral Reynier restent sous vos ordres. S. M. 
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compto assez sur le d^vouement que lui portent bob generaux, 
pour etre persuade qu*ils voub seoonderont de tous leurs moyens. 

L’Empereur ordonne, Monsieur due de Raguse, quele prince 
d’EssIing en quittant rarm4e n*emmene avec lui que son Als ct un 
de ses aides-de-camp. Maia son chef d’^tat-major^ le general 
Fririon, le colonel Pelet, ses autre aides-de-camp^ tous los officiers 
de son etat-major doivent rester avec vous. 

Toutefois, Monsieur le due, je vous le r^pete S. M. met cn vous 
une confiance entiere. 

Le Major General, &c. 

(Signe) Alexandre. 


No. VIII. 

Les Officiers Franfais Prisonniers de Guerre^ dettnus a la 
Maison^ Rue S. Jean^ a Monsieur le General Trant^ Gou- 
verneur de la Ville et Province d^ Oporto. 

t 

MONSIEUR LE GENERAL, 

Chacun des o£Sciers Fran^ais prisonniers de guerre, detenus 
k la maison rue S. Jean, penetre des obligations qu’il vous a, 
desirerait vous offrir iudividuellement Texpression de sa reron- 
noisance. C’cst nous que ces messieurs ont choisi pour etre 
aupr^s de vous leur organes, et nous sommes d’autant plus flattess 
de cette commission agreable qu'il ny en a pas un parmi nous qui 
dans son particulier n’ait re 9 U de vous des services importants. 
Nous OBOns nous flatter que vous agreerez favorablement ce foible 
t^moignage de notre gratitude et les sinceres remerciments que 
nous venons vous presenter pour toutes les bont^s que vous avez 
eus pour nous. Ce n^cst pas sans un vif regret que nous envi- 
sageons le moment de votre depart, mais ce que d6Jk vous avez 
fait pour nous» nous fait esperer que votre solicitude s’etendra au 
dela de votre sejour et que pendant votre absence nous continue- 
rons a en ^prouver les effets. 

Ce n’est pas, monsiSiir le general, d’apres Tetendue de notre 
lettre qu*il faudra mesurer celle de notre reconnoissance ; nous 
^ sommes mieux en ^tat de sentir que d’exprimer ce que nous vous 
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devons et lorsque des circonstanc^s plus heiireiiscs nous ramene- 
ront vers noire patrie^ nous nous ferons un devoir et une satisfac- 
tion de fiiire connaitre la mai^icre dont nous avons cte traites et 
les peines que vous vous ^tes donnes pour aduucir notre sort. 
Nous nous recomrnandons a la continuation de votre bienveillanco, 
et nous vous prions d*agr^er Tassurance de gratitude et de haute 
consideration avec lesquelles nous avons Phonneur d’etre, monsieur 
le general, vostres humbles et tres obeissants serviteurs, 

Au nom dos officiers Fran^^ais, prisonniers de guerre, 

Fallot, 

Doctcur medccin des armees Fran9ai6es attache au 
- grand quarticr general des Tarmee de Portugal. 

Lc colonel sous inspecteur aux revues des troupes Fran9aises, 

Catelot. 

11. Delaiiaye, 

Com. marine. 


No. IX. 


SECTION 1. 


Letter from licut. -general Graham to the right honourable 
Henry Wellesley ^ Isla de Leo7i, 24th March^ 1811. 

SIR, 

You will do justice to my reluctance to enter into any contro- 
versy for the purpose of counteracting the effects of that obloquy 
which you yourself and many others assured me my conduct was 
exposed to by the reports circulated, at Cadiz, relative to the issue 
of the late expedition. 

But a copy of a printed statement of general La Pena having 
been shewn* to me, which, by implication at least, leaves the 
blame of the failure of the most brilliant prospects on me, it 
becomes indispensably necessary that I should take up my pen in 
self-defence. 

Having already sent you a copy of my despatch to the ei^ of 
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liverpool, with a report of the action, 1 will not trouble you with 
a detail of the fii*8t movements of the army, nor with any other 
observation relative to them, than that the troops suffered much 
unnecessary fatigue by marching in the night, and without good 
guides. 

Considering the nature of the service we were engaged in, I 
was most anxious that the army should not come into contest 
with the enemy in an exhausted state, nor be exposed to the 
attack of the enemy but when it was well collected ; and, in con<- 
sequence of representations to this effect, I understood that the 
march of the afternoon of the 4th was to be a short one, to 
take up for the night a position near Conil ; to prepare which, 
staff-officers, of both nations, were sent forward with a proper 
escort. 

The march was, nevertheless, continued through the night, 
with those frequent and harassing baits which the necessity of 
groping for the way occasioned. 

When the British division began its march from the position of 
Barrosa to that of Bermeja, I left the general on the Barrosa 
height^ nor did I know of his mte7itions of quitting it ; and, 
when I ordered the division to countermarch in the wood, I did 
so to support the troops left for its defence, and believing the 
general to be there in person. In this belief I sent no report of 
the attack, which was made so near the spot where the general 
was supposed to be, and, though coniident in the bravery of the 
British troops, 1 was not less so in the support I should receive 
from the Spanish army. The distance, however, to Bermeja is 
trifling, and no orders were given from head-quarters for the 
movement of any corps of the Spanish army to support the ' 
British division, to prevent its defeat in this unequal contest, or 
to profit of the success earned at so heavy expense. The volun- 
tary zeal of the two small battalions, (Walloon guards and Ciudad 
Real,) which bad been detached from my division, brought them 
alone back from the wood; but, notwithstanding their utmost 
efforts f they could only come at the close of the action. 

Had the whole body of the Spanish cavalry, with the horse- 
artillery, been rapidly sent by the sea-beach to form in the plain, 
and to envelop the enemy’s left; had the greatest part of the 
infantry been marched through the pine- wood, in our rear, to 
turn his right, what success might have been expected from such 
decisive movements ? The enemy must either have retired in- 
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stantlj, and without occasioning any serious loss to the British 
division » or he would have exposed himself to absolute destruction, 
his cavalry greatly outnumbers^, his artillery lost, his columns 
mixed and in confusion ; a general dispersion would have been 
the inevitable consequence of a close pursuit ; our wearied men 
would have found spirits to go on and wouldThave done so trusting to 
finding refreshments and repose at Chiclana. I'his moment was 
lost* Within a quarter of an hour's ride of the scene of action, 
the general remained ignorant of what was passing, and nothing 
was done ! Let not, then, this action of Barrosa form any part of 
the general result of the transactions of the day ; it was an 
accidental feature ; it was the result of no combination, it was 
equally unseen and unheeded by the Spanish staff; the British 
division, left alone, suffered the loss of more than one-fourth of 
its number, and became unfit for future exertion. Need I say 
more to justify my determination of declining any further co- 
operation in the field towards the prosecution of the object of the 
expedition ? I am, however, free to confess that, having tlms 
placed myself and the British division under the direction of the 
Spanish commander-in-chief in the field, (contrary to my instruc- 
tions,) I should not have thought myself justified to my king and 
country to risk the absolute destruction of this division in a second 
trial. But 1 have a right to claim credit for what would have been 
my conduct from what it was ; and I will ask if it can be 
doubted, after my zealous co-operation throughout, and the ready 
assistance afforded to the troops left on Barrosa height, that the 
same anxiety for the success of the cause would not have secured 
to the Spanish army the utmost efforts of the British division 
during the whole of the enterprise, had we been supported as we 
had a right to expect ? 

There is not a man in the division who would not gladly have 
relinquished his claim to glory, acquired by the action of Barrosa, 
to have shared, with the Spaniards, the ultimate success that was 
within our grasp as it were. 

The people of Spain, the brave and persevering people, are 
universally esteemed, respected, and admired by all who value 
liberty and independence ; the hearts and hands of British soldiers 
will ever be wit^ them ; the cause of Spain is felt by all to be a 
common one. 

I conclude with mentioning that the only request expressed to 
me, at head-quarters, on the morning of the 6th, on knowing 
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of my intention to send the British troops across the river St. 
Petri, was that the opportunity of withdrawing the Spanish 
troopSf during the nighty was lost ; and on my observing* that, 
after such a defeat, there was no risk of attack from an enemy, a 
very contrary opinion was maintained. 

In point of fact, no enemy ever appeared during several days 
employed iQ bringing off the wounded and burying the dead. It 
may be proper to remark on the report published relative to the 
enemy’s number at St. Petri, (4500 men of Villat’s division,) that, 
by the concurrent testimony of all the French officers here, general 
Villat’s division had charge of the whole line, — what, then, must 
be the strength of that division to have afforded 4500 men to 
St. Petri alone? In order to establish, by authentic documents, 
facts which may have been disputed, and to elucidate others, I 
enclose, by way of appendix, the reports of various officers of 
this division. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c. 

(Signed) Tuos. Graham, 

Lt. -General. 

P.S. I must add this postscript distinctly to deny my having 
spoken, at head-quarters, in the evening of the 5th, of sending 
for more troops, or for provi-^ions from the Isla. My visit was a 
very short one, of mere ceremony. I may have asked if the 
Spanish troops expected were arrived. This error must have 
arisen from the difficulty of conversing in a foreign language. 

With this I send you a sketch of the ground, &c. of the 
action of Barrosa; by which it will be seen how impossible, 
according to my judgement, it would bo for an enemy to expose 
his left flank, by making a direct attack through the wood on the 
Bermcja position, while that of Barrosa was occupied in force by 
the allied army. 
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SECTION 2. 


Adjutant^generaV 8 state of the troops assembled at fParifa^ 
under the command of lieut.-general Graham, 25th Feb, 1810. 


Designations. 

Two squadrons of 2d 
German hussars. 


Number of 

Bayonets. Commanders. 

,, Major Busche. 


Detachment of artillery. •• Major Duncan. 10 guns. 

Detachment of engineers - • 47 Captain Birch. 

Brigade of guards, re-in- 
forced by a detachment 
of the 2d battalion 95th 
rifles. 




1221 Brigadier-gen. Dilkes. 


1st battalion 28th foot; \ 

2d battalion 67th; 2(1 / 
battalion 87th; re-in- V 1764 
forced with 2 companies 1 
of the 20th Portuguese, y 


Flank battalion composed 
of detachments of the 
3d battalion 95th rifles 
and two companies of 
the 47th foot 
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Colonel Wheatley. 


Lt.-eol. A. Bairnard, 9.5th regt. 


Two companies of 2 J bat- 
talion 9th regt, ; two 
companies of 1 st batta- 
lion 28th regt. ; two 
companies of 2d batta- 
lion 82d regt. 

One company of the royal 
staflF corps 


I 

s 

} 


475 Lt.-col. Brown, 28th regt. 


33 Lieutenant Read. 


Total number of bayonets • • 4114 
The hussars were about- • 180 


Total of sabres and bayonets 4294, with 10 guns. 
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SECTION 3 . BATTLE OF BARROSA. 

< 

Extract from a letter of generaX Frederick Poneonby. 

I proceeded rapidly towards the entrance of the wood, found 
the Germans, and conducted them along the right dank of our 
little army. We came in contact with the French dragoons, 
whom we found nearly abreast of our front line and about three 
hundred yards apart from it on our right flank, our lino had just 
halted and the firing was gradually decreasing at the time wo 
charged. I do not imagine the French dragoons much exceeded 
us in number, they behaved well, but if we had had half a dozen 
stout squadrons the mass of beaten infantry would not have re- 
turned to their camp.” 


SECTION 4 . BATTLE OF ALBUEUA. 

Extract of a letter from colonel Lights serving in the Ath 
Dragoons at the Battle of Albuera* 

After our brigade of infantry, first engaged, were repulsed, 
I was desired by General B»’ Urban to tell the Count de Penne 
Villamur, to charge the lancers, and wo all started, as I thought, 
to do the thing well ; but when within a few paces of the enemy 
the whole pulled up, and there wtis no getting them farther; and 
in a few moments after I was left alone to run the gauntlet as 
well as I could.” 
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SECTION 6. 

Intercepted papers 6/ colonel Lejeune.^ 

Ordhe. 

II est ordonno a Monsienr le colonel baron le Jeune, mon A. 
D. C. de partir sur le champ en poste pour porter les ordres ci- 
joints et parcourir TAndalousie et TEstramadure. 

Monsieur le colonel le Jeune serendra d’abordu Grenade aupr^s 
de Monsieur le general Sebastiani^ commandant du 4^® corps 
d’arm4ej^ et il lui remettra les ordres qui le concernent. 

De Grenade, Monsieur le Jeune so rendra par Seville devant 
Cadi 2 , et verra par lui-m^me la situation des choses, afin de pouvoir 
k son retour en rendre un compte detaille a TEmpereur. Monsieur 
le Jeune remettra a Monsieur le marechal due de Dalmatie, les 
depechoB qui lui sent destinces, suit h, Seville, soit a Cadiz, soit par- 
tout oA il sem. II se rendra ensuite au corps d^armee com- 
mande par Monsieur Ic marechal due de Trevise en Estremaduro ; 
le corps doit etre a Badajos, ou m6me sur lo Tage. 

Monsieur le Jeune prendra une connaissance oxacte de sa posi- 
tion, et dc celle des troupes de Tarmee du centre command^ par 
le general qui sont reunies sur le Tage. Il verra si 

ces corps sont en commui ication avee Tarmee de Portugal, et 
recueillera les nouvelles quo Ton pourrait avoir de cette urmcc de 
ce c6t6* 

Monsieur le Jeune prendra tous les renseigaemens n4cessaires 
pour pouvoir rtipondre a toutes Ics questions de TEmpereur, sur 
la situation des chosos en Andalousie, devant Cadiz, et en Estre- 
madure, d’ou il viendra me rendre compte dc sa mission. 

Le prince de Wagram et de Neufchatel, 

Major-gen4ral. 

PariSf le 14 Fivrier^ 1811, 


SECTION 7. 

Extracts from Lejeune*s reports. 

Cadiz. 

Montagues de Ronda foyer d’insarrection entre le 4*"* corps 
et le premier/^ 

** I,.eB obusiers a la villantrois portent a 2560 toises : Tobus doit 
peser 75 livres, et contient 11 a 12 onces de poudre: on charge 
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Tobusier a poudre d*uii ^ du poids de Tobus pour obtenir cette 
distance. II n’y en a que lo 4 en batterie: a la redout e Na- 
poleon on en a 12 en fondus: mais il manque de projectilles et 
do la })ouflre en suffisante quaiftite. Toutes les obus n’eclatent 
pas en vilJe/’ 

Le pont de St. Petri a 4te traverse le jour de Taffaire par 
un sergent du 24”^^ qui est revenu avec les Espagnols que Ton a 
pris. Le moment eut ete favorable pour s’emparer de Tlsle.” 

Le due de Bcllune bien ennuye, desire beaucoup retourner : 
bon general, mais voyant les choses trop en noir.*" 

SECTION 8. 

Puerto Real^ 20 Mars^ 1811. 

Mon CHER General, 

Enfln apres 15 jours des plus cruelles soufFrances jo me trouve 
en etat de reprendre la plume et do continuer le refit que j’ai eu 
Thonneur de vous adressor dans ma lettre du 6 au 7 de ce mois. 

. L'une des choses qiii merite d’abord de fixer votre attention, est 
la composition do cette urniee combinee dont nous avons ^te tout- 
it-coup assaillis. J’ai dtja dit que le 26 Fevricr une flotto de 180 
voiles etait sortie de Cadiz portant 1 500 honimos de d^barquement, 
et que de ce nombre etaient environ ^000 Anglais et 1000 Por- 
tugais. Cetto flotte se dirigea vers Tarifa oii le debarquement se 
fit lo lendeniain sans aucun accident. 11 parait que les Anglais 
en reunissant les garnisons d'AIgeciras et de Gibraltar a quelquos 
restes de troupes venues receimnent de Sicile, avaient dejfi, forme a 
Tarifa un petit corps de 1000 Anglais et de 20C0 Portugais com- 
inande par lo general Stuart, et qui forma avec 2 oii 300 hommes 
de cavalerie, Tavant garde de Texpedition dirigee oontre nous. 
Cetto arinee ainsi composee de 10 a 12,000 Espagnols bien qu 
mal cquipes, de 4 a 5000 Anglais et de 3000 Portugais se mit 
enfin en campague, et vint nous attaquer le 5. II parait que 
Monsieur le mareclial Victor ne fut instruit que tard de la vraie 
direction prise par Tarmee ennemic. II arriva k Cbiclana le 5 
entre 8 et 9 heures du matin, suivi des bataillons de la 1*^ et 
2<ie division; le plan d operations auquel il s’arrfita fut d^envoyer 
sur le champ la division Villate avec un regiment de cavalerie aux 
lignes de St. Petri, avec ordre de laisser arriver rennemi, de lui 
resister foiblement pour Tengager a suivre notre mouvement de 
retraite et de Tattirer ainsi sous la position St. Anne, ou il ne 
pouvait manquer de se trouver dans une situation extremement 

2 T 2 
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clesavantageuse. Pendant cetto manoeuvre Monsieur le mar^chal 
Victor s’etait lui-mfime porte avec la et 2^*^ division entre Conil 
et St. Petri, a peu pr^.s a la hauteur de la Torre Barrossa avec 
Fintention de couper k Fennemi Ri retraite des montagnes. Lk, 
rencontrant la queue de Farm4e, qui finissait de se dler, il la fit 
attaquer vigoureusement, culbuta tout ce qui se rencontra devant 
lui et accula les Espagnols a la mer, mais Ics Anglais que cette 
manoeuvre bardie mettaient ontre deux feux,et dans Fimpossibilite 
de regagner Conil, revinrent sur leurs pas, et attaquant avec la 
rage du deaespoir, ils forccrent si la retraite nos deux divisions, 
qui ne formaient pas ensemble 5000 hommes. 

Cependant Monsieur le marechal Victor se croysiit si sur do la 
victoire qu’avant d’attaquer il envoya ordre aux troupes qui 6taiont 
a Medina, de se porter entre Vegcr et Conil, pour ramasser le 
reste des trainards ; les bagages, et les trains de munitions qu’ils 
pouvaient rencontrcr. 

Le projet d’attirer Fennemi sur le feu de St. Anne n’avait pas 
mieux reussi du cdt6 de la division Villatte ; car si cette division 
fut d’abord assaillie par presque toute Farmee combinee, les gen6- 
raux Anglais et T^spagnols, avortis de bonne heure que Monsieur 
le marshal les toumaient avec un corps de troupes, arr^terent 
leurs colonnes sur la rive gauche du ruisseau qui touche au Moulin 
d'AImanza, et la, naturelljjment retranches derrierc ce marais, ils 
n*eurent k garder que le pont et le Moulin, les souls endroits par 
lesquels on pouvait les attaquer. Quelquo clioso de plus malheu- 
reux, fut, que des le commencement de Faction, nos lignes de St. 
Petri n*6tant pas defendues, il sortit par le pont de 'Radeaux 5000 
hommes de troupes fraiches de la Isla, lesquels se plapant cn 
bataillo devant la division Villatte, et converts par la ruisseau du 
Moulin d' Almanza, laisserent an reste de Farmee combing la liberte 
de se retoumer tout entiere contre Fattaque de Monsieur le mare-* 
chal Victor. Ainsi se tenniua la battaille du 5, Fennemi couclia 
sur son champ de battaille, sans poursuivre les divisions Laval et 
Rufin dans leur retraite. Je vous ai dejix fait part dc^ notre |)erte. 
Le g^n4ral Rufin que nous croyons tuo par uiie balle, qui lui a 
traverse la tete, a ete port^ par les Anglais a la Isla, ou apres deux 
jours de lethargic, il a donne signes de vie; on dit qu’il va mieux. 

La pertc de Fennemi a 6te a pen pres dc «1000 Anglais ou 
Portugais, et de 5 k 600 Espagnols, tues ou blesses ; los Anglais 
ont eu beaticoup des officiers mis hors de combat, on croit les 
gencraux Grdm ot Stuart ainsi que le general P&na blesses. 
Le 6 a la pointe du jour nous nous attondions bicu a. une attaque 
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g^n^rale qui pouvait nous-etre tri»s funeste; mais I’ennemi se 
contenta d'occuper avec 2000 hommcs le fort do Medina, que 
nous avions un peu imprudemment abandonnes : la flotille ennemie 
fit aussi des demonstrations d'A;taque sur le Trocadero, mais sans 
effet. Elle debarqua 6 a 700 hommes entro le Port de St. Marie, 
et le fort St. Cataline, qui ffit somm^ de se rendre ; on repondit 
k coups de canons. Un officier Anglais vint chez le gouverneur 
de St. Marie le prevenir qu'il allait prendre possession de la ville, 
mais il avait laiss6 ses troupes a la porte. Ellcs courent fairo 
une action d*6clat cn brularit et reduisant la petite redoute St. 
Antoine, qui n*etait point gardee; enchant^s de ce succos ils 
se rembarquerent. M. le marechal s^attendait bicn a ^tre attaques 
le 6 a Chiclana, il avait donne des ordres en consequence, ces 
ordres furent mal interpretes, et on endommagea mal-a>propos 
dans la nuit quciqiics uns de nos ouvrages, mais ils furent sur.lo 
champ repares. Lui-mcine etait venu a Puerto Real avec la 
division Laval, et avait envoys la P® division k St. Marie pour 
reprendro la lignc do Blocus comme avant la bataille du 5, Le 
5 inc regiment de chasseurs fut envoye entre Puerto Real et 
Medina a la ferme de Guerra en reconnaissance ; il y rencontra 
une poste de cavaleric ennemie, et la tailla en pieces. Le 6 au 
soir, on essaya do reprendre le fort de Medina, mais sans succes. 
Le 7 il fallut y envoyer plus de m(|pde, et les Espagnols Teva- 
cuerent sans opposcr de resistance. 

Dans la nuit du 5 les Espagnols avaient rases nos lignes de 
St. Petri, ils employerent pendant plusieiirs jours et plusieurs 
nuits 6000 homines, a transporter a la Isla, du bois, dont ils 
manquaiont, quelques jours apres, nous avons fiiit cesser ces 
approvisionnements, en reprenant la position de St. Petri, oii on 
ne trouva personne; les Espagnols craignant une repetition de 
I’affaire du 2 Mars, ont detruits eux-mfeme de fort bonne grace 
leur tete de pont, et replii; Icur pont de Radcaux, dfes ce moment 
chacun resta chez soi, comme avant les hostilites. 

Du 21 Mars^ 181 1- 

II est surprenant que I’armee combinee ne nous ait pas pour- 
suivis le 5, bien plus surprenant encore qu*elle ne nous ait point 
attaques le 6 ah matin; on en con 9 oit plusieurs raisons. On 
conjecture d’abord quo la principale perte de la bataille etant 
tombee sur les Anglais, qui ont eu un grand nombre d’officiers et 
roeme leurs gen6raux mis hors de combat, les Espagnols n'ont 
pas ose venir seuls nous attaquer. Le general Grdm voulait 
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cependant les y contraindre le lendomain, mais eur leur refiie 
formal, il les a trait6 de I&ches, do gens indignes d’etre secourus. 
Ils ont repondu qu'ils feraient une sortie de la Isla si Ton voiilait 
mettire le tiers d’ Anglais ou Portu^ais avac les deux tiers d'Es- 
pagnols, le general Anglais a repondu qu’il n’exposerait plus iin 
seul de ses soldats avec des troupes de cette esp^ce, et siir le 
champ il a donne ordre aux Anglais et Portugais de se retiror, 
a Cadiz ou dans la ville de la Isla, Il parait m6me que le 
lendemain les Anglais se sont embarques pour se rendre a 
Gibraltar ou peut-etre a lisbonne. Les gens du pays donnent 
pour certain que le general Grdm^ en envoyant ces jours deriiiers 
a Londres trente-trois officiers des moins blesses, n'a pas dissimule 
qu*il les chargeaint d'exposer a son gouvernement quelle folie 
il y avait de sacrifier de braves gens pour soutenir on Rspagne 
un parti sans moyens, sans bravoure et sans nioralito. Si ce 
qui precede ii’est pas vrai, au moins sommes nous certains qu’une 
grande mfesintelligence regne entre les Espagnols et lenrs allies. 
Le 20, les Espagnols ont encore essaye uno sortie de la Carraca 
mais sans succ^s ; ils s'y prennent un peu tard. Nous sommes 
a present tr^s a mesure pour les recevoir, Ils font seinblant 
d’embarquer continuellement des troupes qui n*agisBcnt pas et qui 
ne peuvent plus nous nuire. Il est arrive k Medina quclques 
bataillons du 4^^* corps, d^zux bataillons du soixante-trois sont 
aussi venus de Seville. Nous apprenons avec la prise do Badajos, 
que M. le marechal Soult est k Seville. La blessure de M. le 
commandant Bompar et les mionnes vont un pen mieux. 

Legentil- 

Excusez les imperfections dc cette longue lottrc, j'ecris dc mon 
lit, dans une posture genante. 

Monsieur Ic general de division Lery^ d Seville* 


SECTION 9, 

Extracts from the intercepted report of general Oar be ^ com- 
manding the French engineers, at the blockade of Cadiz* 

25-Mars, 1811. 

On avait apper^u le 26 de Fevrier au matin un grand convoi 
partant de la baye de Cadiz, pour se diriger sur Tarifa. Ce 
convoi portait a peu pr^s 6 ou 7000 hommes des troupes de de- 
barquement, qui allait joindre cellos qui ctaient deja reuiiies sur la 
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Barbate et dans les environs de TAlcala de los Gazules. Le 2 
Mars a la pointe du jour, Tennemi commen^a son operation sur 
Gaza Vieja, qui fut 6vacu4, et en mSme temps, il effectua vers 
Tembouchure de St. Petri, u« passage pour faciliter r4tablisse- 
ment d"un pont de radeaux et d"une tete de pont. II fit aussi 
d4barquer des troupes dans Tlsletta del Goto, et s’occupa d’y 
4tablir deux batteries. Le 3, on fit marcher la division du 
general Rufin, qui prit position a moitie chemin de Puerto Real 
k Medina Sidonia. Celle du general Laval, s ctablit en avant de 
Puerto Real, et le general Villatte garda ses positions aupr^s de 
Chiclana. Ce jour on n apperyut aucun mouvement de Tennemi. 
Tons les ouvragcs de la ligne 4taient gardes par les garnisons 
qu’on avait designees auparavant. Santa Marie fut evacue et le 
pont repli4 sur la rive gauche. 

** Puerto Real etait defendu par une compagnie de sapeurs, 
deux du 45"^® regiment, et par tons les refugi4s Fran 9 ais qu’on 
avoit arm4s. 

** Le 4 Monsieur le marechal fit attaquer a la pbinte du jour 
Tennemi dans sa tele de pont de Santi Petri. Cette attaque se 
fit par 4 compagnies du 95”'® regiment qui s’emparerent de Tou- 
vrage, firent prisonniers 500 hommes, et enleverent un drapeau. 
II est certain que si on eut employe dans cette operation 2 ou 3000 
hommes on enlevait le pont et I’l^le de Leon. L’ennemi fut si 
disconcerte qu’il avait abandonn6 ses batteries et ses ouvrages 
feimes. Un pareil r4sult&t paraissait 4tre d’un tres bon augure 
pour les grandes operations. On fit partir le meme jour de Medina 
une reconnaissance sur Casa Vioja. Ou re^ut avis dans la nuit que 
cette reconnaissance n’avait rencontr6 personne, et que les colonnes 
ennemies se dirigeant sur Conil, le mouvement ne pouvait avoir 
pour but que d’op4ror la jonction de ce corps d'armee, avec celui 
qui 4tait rest4 dans Tile. Le 5, avant le jour, on se mit en marche 
de la position qu’on occupait a moitie chemin de Medina pour so 
porter sur Chiclana. Arrive dans cot endroit, Monsieur le niar4- 
chal donna Tordre au general Villatte de rassembler toute sa diW- 
sion vers les filches de St. Petri, pour y inaintenir Pennemi qui y 
paraissait en force, pendant qu’il dirigeait sur la route de Conil, 
les divisions de Laval et Rufin, et le peu de cavalerie qu’il avait 
avec lui. II se porta de ce cdte, et ne tarda pas a rencontrer une 
forte colonne, qui marchait le long de la mer entre St. Petri et 
Conil, et se dirigeait sur le premier de ses endroits. Les troupes 
arrivees a port4e de canon se formerent. Le g4n4ral Rufin prit 
la gauche pour aller occuper un mamelon ou Tennemi paraissait 
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s’etablir. Quand les deux divisions furent form^os^ elle so trou- 
vercnt eu presence d*une arm6e, beaucoup plus nombreuse qu*on no 
I’avait cru d’abord. L’artillerie n’^tait pas encore arrivee, et celle 
de Tennemi comnien 9 ait a jouer de toute parts. Le general Vilatte 
ii’avait pu garder les fleches de St. Petri, qui etaient au moment 
d'etre prises, n’^tant alors defendues que par un seul bataillon du 
27 nie d ’infant rie legere. 

Cette division fiit obligee de se replier et de repasser Ic 
ravin dans lequel roulent les eatix du Moulin d’Almanza. 
Ge mouvcment emp^cha le general Vilatte de se r^unir aux 
deux autres divisions, qui n’ayant en tout que dix bataillons, 
essuyaient un feu terrible de la part de Tennemi. Nos pertes 
ilevenaient d’autant plus sensible que le nombro des conibattans 
nVitait que le tiers de cclui de rennemi. Des corps entiers se 
trouvaient accables avant qu’on eut pu entamer la ligne des 
Anglais. II n’y avait point de reserve. Le deux millc hommes 
de Medina Sidonia etaient en marche pour Conil. II fallut pen- 
ser a la retraite qui se fit en bon ordre, jusque sur les hauteurs 
en avant de Chiclana, oil Ton fit camper une division pendant 
la nuit. Les Anglais firent leur junction avec les troupes de 
Tile de Leon, et les Espagnols continuereiit d'occuper notre 
position du Moulin d’Almanza et dc St. Petri. Si Tennemi 
voulant continuer ses operations offensives dans la Journee du 6, 
se fut presente de bonne heure, il est probable quo dans la 
situation oil nous nous trouvions apres la joumee du 5 nous etions 
obliges d’evacuer le terrain jusqu'a Puerto Real, oil on aurait pris 
la position dont j’ai parh* plus haut, pour y livrer une secondc 
bataille, mais les operations ont manque d'eusemble. II sest 
contente de rentrer dans Tile et pendant ce temps un tres petit 
corps de troupes Anglaises operaient un debarquement entre St. 
Marie, et la pointe de St. Catherine, qui n’eut d’autre rcsultat 
que d’enlever une batteric defendue par quinze hommes et do 
86 promener une ou deux heures dans les rues de St. Mario. 
Monsieur le marechal ne voyait aucun mouvement offensif, 
ordonna de retablir les grandes communications par St. Marie, 
chacun rentra dans ses portes et cette mesure produisit beaucoup 
plus d*effet, sur Tarmee et les habitans du Pays, que les disposi- 
tions qu’on auraient pu prendre.’* , 
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EXTKACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CAPTAIN SQUIRE, OF THE ENGINEERS. 

SECTIOW 1. 


“ March 1, 181 L 

I have been employed in constructing batteries, opposite the 
mouth of the Zezere, for twenty-five guns ! though we have only 
one brigade of nine pounders to arm them. 

“ Thank God, for my own credit, I protested against these 
batteries from the first, in my reports which were sent to lord 
Wellington, and now I verily believe the marshal himself is 
ashamed of their construction. Punhete, you know, is situated 
precisely at the confluence of the Zezere with the Tagus, the 
enemy’s bridge is about half a mile from the mouth of the river, 
and one mile, by measurement, from the nearest of our heights, 
which we have crowned with an eight-gun battery.’^ 


SECTION 2. 

** I was truly sorry to hear that the Spaniards were so tho^ 
roughly routed near Badajos, but Mendizabel was an idiot. On 
the 18th February, the enemy threw a bridge over the Guadiana, 
above Badajos. Don Carlos Espana, an active officer, whom I 
know very well, reconnoitred the bridge, and made his report to 
-Mendi^cabel, who was playing at cards. Very well, said the chief, 
we’ll go and look at it to-morrow ! At day- break the Spanish 
army was surprised.” 


SECTION 3. 

“ May 17, 1811. I reconnoitred the ground in front of Cris- 
toval, and was pressed, by Colonel Fletcher, who was on the other 
side of the Guadiana, to commence our operations that evening. 
The soil was hard and rocky, and our tools infamous. 1 made. 
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however, no difficulties, and we began our battery on the night of 
the 8th, the moon being at the full : our work was barely four 
hundred yards from Cristoval. In spite, however, of a most 
destructive fire of musketry, and ohot, and shells, from various 
parts of the body of the place, we succeeded in completing our 
battery on the night of the 10th; and, on the morning of the 
11th, *at four a*m. its fire was opened. The enemy’s fire was, 
however, very superior to our own, and, before sunset, the three 
guns and one howitzer were disabled, for against our little attack 
was the whole attention of the enemy directed. On the other 
side of the river the intended attack bad not yet been begun, 
and we sustained the almost undivided fire of Badajos ! 1 told 

the marshal, when I saw him on the llth, that to continue to 
fight our battery was a positive sacrifice ; he did not, however, 
order us to desist till our guns were silenced. If doubt and in^ 
decision had not governed all our operations, and had we begun 
even on the night of the 9th, 1 am satisfied that our plan of 
attack was excellent, and that we should have entered the place 
on the 15th. It is true that two distant batteries were erected, on 
the left bank of the river, against the place, but they scarcely 
excited the enemy’s attention* our little corps bore the brunt of 
the enemy’s exertions, which were great and spirited. Including 
those who fell in the sortie,^ our loss has been from six to seven 
hundred men. Both officers and men were exhausted, mind and 
body ; they felt and saw that they were absurdly sacrificed.” 


SECTION 4. 


ElvaSf May 20, 1811. 

** Had our operations been conducted with common activity 
and common judgement, Badajos would have been in our hands 
before the 15th of May* But what has been the fact? Our 
little corps on the Cristoval side was absolutely sacrificed. The 
whole fire and attention of Badajos was directed against our un> 
supported attack, and our loss in consequence was severe.” — Our 
operation before Cristoval was absurdly pressed forward without 
any co-operation on the left bank of the rivets The marshal 
hesitated— delayed, and at last withdrew his troops at such a mo- 
ment that he was scarcely time enough to meet the enemy in the 
field!” 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM GENERAL CAMPBELL 
TO LORD LIVERPOOL. 

** Gibraltar^ October 23^ 1810. 

“ The troops at Malaga, with the exception of three hundred 
men, moved upon Fuengirola, of which lord Blayney was ap- 
prised; but, in place of his lordship taking advantage of this 
fortunate event, he wasted two days in a finiitless attack on the 
fort of Fuengirola, cannonading it from twelve-pounders, although 
he perceived that no impression had been made on it by the fire of 
the shipping and gun-boats, the artillery of which were double 
the calibre. In this situation he was surprised by an inferior 
force, and, whilst he was on board of a gun-boat, his guns taken 
and the whole thrown into confusion ; at this moment he was in- 
formed of the disaster, and, so far to his credit, he retook his 
guns, but, immediately after, conceiving a body of French cavalry 
to be Spaniards, he ordered the firing to cease, when he was 
surrounded and made prisoner ; his men, losing confidence, gave 
way, and, hurrying to the beach, relinquished their honour and 
the field/' 
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